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INTRODUCTION 

Folded  deep  amongst  the  Red  Mountains  winds 
Glanasmole,  a  long  green  valley  bordered  on  all  sides  by 
heather-clad  and  torrent-cloven  highlands;  a  haunted 
valley,  so  they  said  or  sang,  for  here  Ossian,  returning 
from  fairyland  on  his  enchanted  white  steed,  was  suddenly 
transformed  from  a  great  warrior  into  a  withered  ancient ; 
and  entered  upon  his  more  famous  career  as  the  Homer 
of  the  Gael.  I  seldom  let  a  summer  pass  without  riding 
at  least  once  round  this  mysterious  valley.  Often  I  used 
to  hear  the  valesmen  speak  of  one  whom  they  called 
"the  Philosopher,"  and  with  a  manner  which  indicated 
that  he  was  by  far  the  most  notable  and  important 
member  of  this  little  mountain  community.  I  gathered 
that  his  name  was  De  Lacy ;  that  he  was  neither  old  nor 
young ;  that  he  received  no  letters  and  wrote  none ;  and 
that  he  had  no  friends.  The  Glanasmole  people  had 
many  tales  to  tell  of  his  kindness  to  their  poor,  par- 
ticularly of  his  skill  in  medicine,  which  was  always  at 
their  service.  As  I  continued  to  hear  more  and  more 
of  this   singular  person,  my  curiosity  became   inflamed. 
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One  night  I  was  riding  home,  my  imagination  haunted 
by  thought  of  this  strange  being  living  so  mysteriously  in 
this  lonesome  valley,  when,  pedalling  down-hill  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  I  struck  against  a  large  stone, 
and  was  shot  from  the  machine  as  if  from  a  catapult. 
When  I  recovered  consciousness  I  found  myself  on  a  bed 
in  a  small  room,  and,  from  the  description  the  peasants 
had  given  me  of  "  the  Philosopher,"  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  man  who  leant  over  me,  bathing  and 
binding  my  wounds. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  the  recluse  of  the  valley. 
I  was  his  guest  and  patient  for  some  three  weeks,  and 
was  treated  by  him,  not  only  with  kindness,  but  with  a 
personal  regard  that  seemed  to  grow  from  hour  to  hour. 
It  was  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  for 
nearly  five  years,  and  which  I  can  now  look  back  upon 
as  one  of  the  best  gifts  that  I  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  Fortune. 

At  his  death  he  left  me  the  MS.  which,  at  his  wish, 

I  give  to  the  wTorld.     To  those  who  may  object  that  the 

story  of  his  life  is  wildly  improbable,  I  can  only  say,  that 

I  knew  Gerald  Pierce  de  Lacy,  and  loved  him;  and  though 

I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  mystery,  I  believe  that 

he  was  incapable  of  imagining  a  lie.     The  autobiography 

is   given   exactly  in   the    form  in  which  it   reached  my 

hands. 

Luke  Netterville. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  WORLD 

OR 

UNDER   THE    TYRANNY 
CHAPTER  I 

YOUTH  AND  EARLY  MANHOOD 

The  Britannic  Isles  have  produced  many  famous 
travellers  who  have  written  entertaining  and  instructive 
accounts  of  the  countries  which  they  visited,  and  of  the 
strange  peoples  amongst  whom  they  have  roamed.  I,  too, 
have  been  a  traveller,  even  in  the  conventional  use  of  the 
word.  I  climbed  Mount  Cook  before  it  was  climbed  by 
Mr.  Green;  I  marched  day  after  day  under  the  vapour- 
hidden  Mountains  of  the  Moon  before  Mr.  Stanley.  I 
think  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  this  glorious  planet 
and  with  the  contemporaneous  peoples  who  inhabit  it  as 
any  man.  Yet  it  is  not  to  set  down  the  record  of  those 
journeys  performed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  I  write  these  memoirs.  I  am  a  traveller 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  those  persons ;  I  have  seen 
things  yet  seen  by  no  other  living  eye,  and  dwelt,  and 
worked,  and    loved,  and    fought   amongst    peoples,  great 
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peoples,  whose  faces  no  other  man  now  on  earth  has  seen, 
whose  voices  no  living  ear  has  heard.  Newly  returned 
as  I  am  from  scenes  the  most  august  and  sublime,  I  pro- 
ceed at  once  before  the  impressions  upon  my  memory 
become  blurred,  and  my  enthusiasm  chilled,  to  set  down 
in  writing  the  astonishing  things  of  which  I  have  been  a 
witness,  and  to  describe  the  great  men  with  whom  I  have 
associated,  and  amongst  whom  I  was  held  in  not  a  little 
honour. 

By  birth  I  am  of  humble  extraction,  my  parents  and 
their  immediate  progenitors  having  been,  so  far  as  I  could 
ever  learn,  of  the  more  respectable  farming  class.  We 
always  called  ourselves  Lacy,  but  while  still  a  youth  I  was 
informed  on  good  authority  that  the  true  form  of  the 
name  was  De  Lacy,  one  of  the  great  names  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  Empire.  Indeed,  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
the  first  of  our  name  in  my  country  was  a  certain  Hugo 
de  Lacy,  in  his  time  a  great  lord,  a  brave  soldier,  and  wise 
administrator. 

I  was  born  at  Forrus  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and 
was  at  first  educated  with  a  view  to  taking  orders  in  the 
Church,  a  destiny,  however,  against  which  I  finally  re- 
volted. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  my  excellent  parents, 
whom  I  dearly  loved,  sent  me  to  Dublin  to  study  medicine 
in  the  St.  Peter  Street  School  of  Medicine.  Here  indeed 
I  learned  something  concerning  the  healing  art,  but  my 
mind,  as  I  discovered  ere  long,  was  not  in  the  work. 
From  a  child  I  had  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  now, 
when  I  had  access  to  lending  libraries  and  public  libraries, 
my  appetite  for  literature  was  stimulated,  not  sated,  by 
opportunities  of  indulgence.     The  literature  which,  at  this 
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stage  in  my  career,  I  chiefly  affected  was  that  of  romantic 
fiction. 

I  had  not  been  a  year  in  Dublin  when  my  mind  re- 
volted against  fiction,  and  gravitated  irresistibly  towards 
facts.  I  found  a  new  fascination  in  geographies  and  maps. 
The  round  planet,  the  curiously-shaped  continents  and 
lands,  the  oceans,  seas,  and  archipelagoes,  the  islands, 
whether  dots  or  configurations,  attracted  me  in  an  aston- 
ishing manner.  The  thought  of  the  innumerable  strange 
peoples  and  tribes — so  like,  yet  so  unlike — who  inhabit 
this  wondrous  globe  of  earth  and  water,  haunted  me.  I 
began  now  to  read  travels,  and  with  more  avidity  than  I 
had  ever  read  romantic  fiction.  Though  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  singular  capacity  for,  and  appreciation  of, 
the  sublime  and  soul-satisfying  pleasures  of  friendship,  I 
had  in  those  days  few  acquaintances,  and  no  friends.  I 
was  nicknamed  "  the  man  from  the  other  world."  I 
wondered  at  that,  for  the  world  that  I  passionately  loved, 
the  only  world  I  cared  about  was  that  upon  which  I 
walked.  And  yet  the  name  was  prophetic  in  a  sense. 
I  believe  I  was  popular  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  my 
manners  were  gentle,  and  without  in  the  least  intending 
to  be  dignified,  I  suppose  my  intense  and  absorbing  inner 
life  gave  my  outward  demeanour  a  certain  gravity  and  air 
of  aloofness,  of  which  I  was  not  conscious.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  my  parents  I  failed  to  pass  my  first  examination. 
They  believed  that  I  was  clever.  That  I  was  industrious 
they  saw  for  themselves,  for  whenever  I  came  home  I 
arrived  with  a  box  full  of  books,  and  during  the  vacations 
did  almost  nothing  but  read.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, wrote  to  me  one  word  of  upbraiding.     Shortly  after 
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meeting  with  this  well-deserved  rebuff,  I  received  a  telegram 
unsigned,  bidding  me  hasten  home,  that  my  father  had 
died  suddenly. 

I  did  not  return  to  Dublin,  or  resume  my  rather 
imaginary  medical  studies.  My  mother  looked  now  to  me 
to  take  up  the  farm  and  manage  it  in  my  fathers  stead. 
Under  the  spur  of  sharp  necessity  I  was  beginning  to 
interest  myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  agriculture,  dairying, 
and  the  raising  of  store  cattle,  when  one  evening  the 
postman  left  at  our  cottage  a  letter  stamped  with  the 
effigy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
Buchanan's,  not  that  that  makes  any  difference.  The 
letter  was  from  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  who  informed 
me  that  a  cousin  of  my  father's,  one  of  whom  he  often 
spoke  very  affectionately,  and  who,  according  to  report, 
had  done  well  in  the  States,  had  died  childless,  leaving 
my  father  heir  to  all  his  property,  which  the  lawyer  stated 
was  very  considerable,  and  if  my  father  was  not  alive,  then 
to  his  eldest  son.  This  letter,  of  course,  completely 
revolutionized  my  life.  I  hastened  to  Dublin  to  take  the 
necessary  legal  steps  for  securing  the  fortune  which  had 
thus  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  me,  as  if  out  of  the  clouds. 
The  legal  proceedings  seemed  interminable,  but,  strangely 
enough,  while  they  were  still  pending  and  no  result 
attained,  I  received  another  letter  of  somewhat  similar 
import,  this  time  from  Australia,  also  from  a  lawyer,  and 
announcing  the  death  of  a  certain  Philip  Costello,  of 
whom  I  had  never  heard,  who  had  made  me  personally  his 
heir.  Of  him  I  could  only  learn  that  he  was  a  school- 
fellow of  my  father's,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having 
been  a  singularly  dull  boy.     Possibly  he  too  had  formed 
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for  him  a  romantic  boyish  affection,  and  had  seen  my 
name  in  some  newspaper  in  connection  with  that  American 
windfall.  Curiously  enough,  Costello's  property,  though 
he  had  died  many  months,  indeed  nearly  a  year  after  my 
American  benefactor,  came  into  my  possession,  use,  and 
enjoyment,  a  considerable  time  before  that  of  the  other. 
Owing  to  these  singular  events  I  became  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  amounting  when 
realized,  for  I  directed  the  real  estate  to  be  sold,  to  some- 
thing not  far  short  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
money. 

I  believe  the  good  people  of  Forrus  chose  to  regard  me 
as  a  very  shabby  fellow.  I  did  not  marry  a  Forrus  girl,  or 
build  a  great  house  in  that  locality,  or  indeed  spend  any 
of  my  great  fortune  in  their  midst.  The  way  in  which  I 
treated  my  mother  was  specially  marked  out  for  censure. 
Perhaps  she  resented  it  herself  a  little ;  I  cannot  tell.  I 
settled  upon  her  a  small  annuity,  and  also  the  house  and 
one  or  two  fields  of  my  father's  farm.  I  believed  that  her 
happiness  would  not  be  increased  by  an  income  in  dis- 
proportion to  her  manner  of  life  hitherto,  and  that  affluence 
would  be  injurious  to  her  rather  than  helpful.  She  never 
complained,  and  I  think  when  not  stirred  up  by  the 
innuendoes  of  her  neighbours,  recognized  that  I  had  acted 
in  that  respect  with  more  kindness  than  if  I  had  put  her 
in  a  position  in  which  she  might  feel  tempted  to  aspire 
to  a  higher  class  than  that  in  which  she  was  born. 

As  soon  as  I  had  drawn  together  and  invested  my 
enormous  fortune  I  at  once  put  into  execution  purposes 
which  I  had  been  silently  forming  for  many  months 
past.     In  short,  I  determined  to  travel  and  make  myself 
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acquainted  with  that  wondrous  world  which  I  knew 
hitherto  only  through  the  medium  of  books.  For  seven 
years  I  travelled  assiduously,  driven  on  by  a  burning 
curiosity.  With  a  Cossack  escort  I  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  Siberia.  Passed  on  from  mandarin  to  mandarin, 
and  everywhere  treated  with  extraordinary  consideration, 
I  strayed  long  in  the  depths  of  the  mighty  Empire  of 
China,  little  dreaming  then  what  influence  those  500 
millions  of  Celestials  would  exert  upon  my  later  life. 
Attended  by  a  little  guard  of  brave  and  faithful  Indians, 
I  crossed  the  South  American  continent  from  Valparaiso 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  In  my  own  steam-yacht  I  steamed 
from  island  to  island  in  the  Pacific,  everywhere  using  my 
eyes  and  ears  as  I  think  not  many  travellers  have  used 
them,  and  making  myself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  and  the  distinguishing  peculiarities 
of  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  from  the  keen  and 
eager  Yankee  to  the  brutal  Koboo. 

A  tragical  event  in  my  life,  concerning  which  I  am 
conscious  that  it  would  quite  unman  me  to  write,  turned 
all  my  thoughts  from  the  joy  of  Life  to  the  mystery  of 
Death,  and  I  became  deeply  interested  in  Magic. 

I  attended  spiritualistic  seances,  and  saw  there  strange 
things  indeed,  of  the  vulgar  kind,  usually  revolting  when 
not  ridiculous.  Then  I  came  upon  the  track  of  a  certain 
secret  fraternity  of  graver  and  more  studious  men,  who 
regarded  all  that  stance  business  as  profoundly  demoraliz- 
ing when  not  delusive,  and  in  a  high  degree  provocative 
of  insanity.  I  was  admitted  to  their  conclaves,  I  sub- 
mitted to  their  rules.  Eventually  I  became  the  favourite 
pupil  of  one  of  the  wisest   and   most   potent   of  these, 
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indeed  the  greatest  Mage  upon  the  Earth  in  his 
time. 

He  was  a  Bohemian,  and  lived  by  himself  in  a  small 
villa  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  No  one  passing 
that  humble  dwelling  would  have  for  a  moment  suspected 
that  a  master  spirit  dwelt  there.  To  this  man  I  frequently 
communicated  the  fact  that,  since  the  death  of  my  friend, 
life  had  for  me  lost  all  pleasant  interests,  that  my  profound 
curiosity  concerning  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants  had 
passed,  nay,  rather,  had  been  utterly  extinguished  in  the 
extinction  of  that  dear  life.  My  mother  too  had  by  this 
time  gone  to  her  rest.  Even  the  forbidden  art  which  I 
was  now  studying  became  to  me  less  and  less  interesting. 
At  moments  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  little  better  than  a 
toy.  Strange  phenomena  I  could  indeed  by  its  means 
call  up,  but  what  might  be  marvellous  to  others  was  not 
marvellous  to  me.  My  despondency  grew  upon  me  to  the 
concern  of  my  teacher,  who  entertained  a  regard  for  me 
greater  than  I  deserved.  One  day,  when,  in  a  mutinous 
spirit,  I  was  declaiming  passionately  and  bitterly  against 
the  whole  society  and  all  its  works  and  ways,  he  said 
to  me — 

"  There  are  more  potent  resources  in  this  art  which  I 
practise  than  you  suspect.  I  perceive  that  for  you,  if  I 
do  not  dome  to  your  aid,  death,  possibly  by  your  own 
hands,  is  inevitable.  Know  then  that  it  is  within  my 
power  to  transfer  you  from  the  age  in  which  we  live,  of 
which  all  the  interest  has  for  you  been  exhausted,  to  any 
other  age  that  you  may  select,  past  or  future." 

He  was  a  man  who,  I  knew,  would  not  utter  a  vain 
boast.     I  felt  sure  that  he  could  make  good  the  singular 
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undertaking  which  he  had  given  me.  I  closed  at  once 
with  the  offer. 

The  past,  as  to  its  general  features,  was  known.  It  was 
like  a  romance — unread  indeed,  but  of  whose  contents 
some  one  has  imparted  to  us  all  the  chief  incidents.  I 
began  to  speculate  on  the  destiny  of  Man,  and  to  consider 
whither  was  tending  the  great  stream  of  social  evolution 
combined  with  scientific  discovery  now  so  brilliantly  and 
with  such  momentum  surging  through  the  world. 

In  short,  after  some  months  I  selected  as  the  time 
which  was,  beyond  all  others,  most  likely  to  interest  me, 
a  date  three  hundred  years  further  onward  in  the  track 
of  man's  evolution,  that  is  to  say,  the  year  2179  A.D.  I 
calculated  that  the  great  democratic  movement  of  our 
age  with  all  its  anarchies  and  confusions  would  have  by 
that  time  spent  its  force,  that  the  full  history  of  demo- 
cracy would  then  lie  behind  me,  and  that  probably,  under 
some  Parliament  of  Man,  the  World,  fully  inhabited, 
would  be  at  peace  with  itself;  and  the  millennium,  so  far 
as  attainable  on  this  Earth,  be  seen  blossoming  around 
me.  But  all  calculations  concerning  the  future  are,  for 
evermore,  absurd.  The  Almighty  has  not  hung  before 
our  eyes  for  nothing  the  veil  which  evermore  hides  coming 
events.  The  secrets  of  that  great  deep  have  been  revealed 
to  few  indeed ;  yet  to  some  they  have — in  a  small  measure. 
In  these  memoirs  if  I  play  the  prophet  it  is  because  I 
know,  and  I  know  because  I  have  seen. 

As  soon  as  the  Bohemian  became  acquainted  with  my 
desire  he  at  once  took  steps  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
with  a  degree  of  calm  self-confidence  which  reassured  me. 
Though  I  had  witnessed   several  instances  of  his  power 
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over  the  laws  of  nature,  this  that  he  now  designed  was  so 
extraordinary  that  I  continued  to  the  last  moment  to  fear 
that  the  task  was  beyond  his  powers.  Of  my  preparation 
for  this  stupendous  leap  into  time,  of  the  various  rites 
which  were  necessary  on  his  part  as  well  as  my  own,  I 
shall  say  nothing.  On  that  and  other  kindred  subjects 
my  lips  are  sealed  by  the  oath  which  I  took  upon  joining 
the  fraternity.  Were  I  to  break  that  oath  the  vengeance 
of  offended  powers  would  pursue  me  even  beyond  the 
grave.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  the  exact  spot 
where  the  last  rites  were  performed,  was  a  cave  in  the 
southern  Andes,  a  place  known  to  our  magical  fraternity 
for  thousands  of  years  before  the  recorded  discovery  of 
America.  Representatives  of  the  fraternity  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  were  present  on  this  occasion — black 
men,  white  men,  men  yellow,  and  men  red.  The  consent, 
nay,  the  co-operation  of  all,  was  necessary.  With  diffi- 
culty the  Bohemian  had  secured  that  great  favour  at  the 
hands  of  his  associates,  but  in  the  science  which  these 
men  professed,  my  friend  had  made  certain  extraordinary 
discoveries.  Some  of  these  he  had  communicated,  others 
he  had  retained.  So  the  members  were  grateful  to  him 
while  they  feared.  Before  the  last  dread  rite  was  per- 
formed the  Bohemian  asked  whether  I  wished  to  die  in 
the  time  into  which  I  was  about  to  be  projected  or  desired 
rather  to  return  to  my  own  time  for  some  years  before 
death.  I  said  I  would  prefer  to  return,  and  also  to  return 
at  a  time  which  would  be  pleasing  to  myself.  I  was 
assured,  however,  that  that  was  impossible,  that  the 
brotherhood  had  no  power  to  fix  the  duration  of  my  life 
there.     In  this  respect  they  were  subject  to  powers  still 
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higher,  and  would  have  to  recall  me  in  obedience  to  orders 
emanating  from  those  higher  authorities.  To  all  this  I 
consented. 

Then  the  last  ceremony  was  performed.  The  faces, 
human  and  demonic,  which  surrounded  me,  grew  indis- 
tinct and  disappeared;  there  was  a  sound  like  the  roar 
and  thunder  of  millions  of  trains,  or  the  rush  of  ruining 
worlds  through  which  there  penetrated  faint,  but  clear 
and  sweet,  a  delicious  music.  Then  I  sank  in  a  swoon 
upon  the  stony  floor  of  the  cave.  When  I  recovered 
consciousness  I  was  immersed  in  darkness  and  perfectly 
naked. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   GIGANTIC   BIRDS 

I  held  my  fingers  close  to  my  eyes,  but  could  see 
nothing.  I  whispered,  talked,  shouted.  My  cries  awoke 
great  echoes,  but  were  otherwise  unanswered.  I  endea- 
voured to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  realize  the  nature  of 
the  situation.  I  had  been  projected  three  centuries  into 
time.  That  was  why  I  was  naked.  All  my  clothes  had 
decayed ;  at  the  first  motion  of  my  limbs  I  had  shed  them 
from  me  in  dust.  I  was  here  by  the  will  of  the  Brother- 
hood, hurled  hither  by  their  power,  no  doubt  held  and 
sustained  here  by  the  continual  exertion  of  that  power 
which  in  some  mysterious  manner  was  no  doubt  around 
me  still.  Therefore  it  was  not  likely  that  I  would  be 
suffered  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  this  cave.  I 
calmed  myself  with  this  reflection,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall  of  the  cavern  waiting  to  see  or  feel  if  anything  new 
might  occur. 

Almost  immediately  I  was  aware  of  a  certain  attraction 

or  impulse,  faint  indeed  yet  distinguishable   enough,  by 

which  I  was  persuaded  or  rather  gently  drawn  or  urged  to 

move  in  a    single    specific  direction;    and,   after   a    few 
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minutes,  stood  erect  outside  my  prison,  under  trees,  indeed, 
but  in  the  air,  and  inhaled  deep  and  joyful  draughts  of  the 
pure  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  surrounding  trees  I 
recognized,  I  had  seen  and  noticed  their  species  formerly 
during  that  journey  which  I  once  made  across  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America.  I  knew  that  my  cave  was  some- 
where in  the  Andes,  but  did  not  know  at  all  the  exact 
spot.  Naked  as  when  my  mother  bore  me  I  passed 
through  the  silent  forest,  moving  down  the  mountain's 
side.  There  was  almost  absolute  stillness.  No  sound  of 
bird  or  beast  broke  the  silence,  though,  far  above  my 
head,  I  could  just  hear  a  faint  delicious  murmur  in  the 
leaves.  I  was  now  very  thirsty  and  very  hungry,  and 
stepped  swiftly  down  the  mountain  side,  eager  to  reach 
the  lowlands,  no  matter  what  might  befall  me  there ; 
careless  of  all  things,  save  of  food  and  drink,  bread  and 
water  upon  any  terms,  death  itself  if  needs  be,  but — bread 
and  water  at  any  price. 

Two  or  three  times  I  caught  glimpses  between  the 
trees  of  a  deeply  blue  sky.  I  hurried  forward  with  in- 
creased speed,  and  at  length  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest  with  a  cloudless,  violet-blue  sky  above  my  head  and 
a  most  green  and  fertile  plain  beneath  my  feet.  A  few 
miles  below  me,  towards  the  south,  I  saw  two  bright, 
picturesque-looking  hamlets,  surrounded  by  cultivated 
fields.  The  houses  were  mahogany-coloured  for  the  most 
part,  and  roofed  with  unknown  substances  of  brilliant  and 
variegated  hues.  Pillars  of  smoke  driven  sidewise  by 
a  gently  blowing  breeze  out  of  the  north  rose  from 
the  hamlets.  Far  away  I  saw  large  towns  or  cities. 
They  were  white  and  bright,  and  glistened  under  the  rays 
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of  the  noon-day  sun.  Over  each  stood  a  canopy  of  thin 
vapour  leaning  to  the  south.  Beyond  these  I  saw  a  rich 
plain,  green,  enclosed,  and  full  of  signs  of  cultivation,  and 
beyond  these  a  range  of  mountains  capped  with  snow. 
Either  the  climate  was  mild,  or  this  was  the  season  of 
summer,  for,  though  I  was  naked,  I  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  cold. 

While  I  was  contemplating  this  beautiful  scene  and 
debating  with  myself  what  I  should  do,  I  witnessed  an 
extraordinary  spectacle.  I  became  aware  of  a  certain 
whirring  sound  as  of  wings — gigantic  wings — for  the  noise 
was  a  single  unintermitted  roar.  Then,  far  away  upon 
my  right,  I  suddenly  beheld  three  enormous  winged 
creatures  appearing  above  the  forest,  their  forms  clearly 
outlined  against  the  intensely  blue  sky.  Their  flight, 
considering  the  regular,  slow,  and  almost  lethargic  pulsa- 
tion of  their  wings,  was  extraordinarily  swift.  They 
shook  themselves  in  an  agitated  manner  with  violent 
contortions,  I  almost  thought  convulsions,  and  then  seemed 
to  fly,  apparently  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  as  if  eager  to 
escape  from  some  swift  and  terrible  pursuer;  for  the 
pulsation  of  their  wings  was  doubled  or  trebled.  In  this 
manner  they  flew  and  fled  for  some  ten  minutes,  which 
was  a  wonder  to  me,  for  I  could  not  perceive  any  cause 
for  alarm. 

Now  I  perceived  they  were  pursued  by  a  creature, 
winged  too,  not  indeed  of  much  greater  bulk  than  them- 
selves, but  infinitely  more  graceful  and  more  beautiful, 
far  swifter  and  more  adroit  in  its  movements,  and  of  a 
plumage  indescribably  brilliant.  This  creature  was  almost 
dazzlingly  bright,  and  the  pulsation  of  its  wings  far  more 
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frequent  than  that  of  the  three  who  fled.  It  suggested 
something  aquiline  or  accipitrine,  and  was  evidently  some 
splendid  bird  of  prey.  Also  no  less  surely  it  was  in 
pursuit  of  those  others,  and  the  others  knew  it.  I  was 
now  much  excited,  momentarily  expecting  to  see  the 
havoc  which  was  sure  to  ensue;  but,  just  as  the  pursuer 
seemed  about  to  overtake  his  quarry,  all  four  sank  sud- 
denly and  disappeared  behind  the  range  of  snow-capped 
mountains.  Yet  just  before  the  mountains  hid  them 
from  my  sight  the  magnificent  and  shining  bird  of  prey 
having  first  soared  aloft  seemed  suddenly  to  swoop  upon 
his  victims.  Then  the  snowy  mountains  concealed  pur- 
suer and  pursued.  Though  I  gazed  long  I  could  see 
nothing  but  the  serrated  expanse  of  the  sapphire  sky 
indented  and  notched  by  those  snowy  peaks.  The 
whole  spectacle  had  passed  from  me  like  some  wild  but 
vivid  dream. 

When  my  excitement  had  somewhat  abated,  I  began  to 
consider  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  and  almost 
supernatural  phenomenon.  Scarcely  had  I  begun  to  do 
so  when  the  fear,  rather  the  conviction,  arose  in  my  mind 
that  instead  of  being  projected  by  the  space  of  three 
centuries  into  the  coming  time,  I  had  been  in  fact  flung 
back  many  millenniums  into  time  past.  What  bird  wras 
there  upon  the  earth  during  my  time  which  in  the  short 
space  of  three  hundred  years  could  by  any  possibility 
evolve,  if  I  must  use  that  word,  into  such  gigantic  propor- 
tions as  those  of  the  winged  creatures,  whose  flight  as 
pursuer  and  pursued  I  had  witnessed  with  such  beatings 
of  the  heart,  with  such  astonishment,  nay,  panic  ?  No ; 
these  were  not  birds.     They  were  evidently  the  winged 
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saurians,  or  other  monstrous  flying  creatures  of  the 
antediluvial  ages,  the  dawn  of  geological  time,  eocene  or 
pleistocene.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Bohemian, 
in  his  daring  manipulation  of  the  mysterious  and  incal- 
culable forces  of  the  universe  and  of  the  still  more  miracu- 
lous powers  of  man's  soul,  had  employed  the  wrong  key, 
so  to  speak,  and  instead  of  having  opened  for  me,  and 
projected  me  into,  the  comparatively  near  future,  had 
unlocked  for  me  the  chambers  of  the  mighty  past,  hurling 
me  backwards  into  the  beginning  of  things,  into  the  age 
of  mastodons,  and  flying  reptiles,  and  other  extinct 
monsters  of  the  prime.  Of  course  I  knew  that  man 
existed  contemporaneously  in  the  planet  with  those 
monstrous  forms  of  life,  yet,  as  I  looked  again  at  the  neat 
little  hamlets  at  my  feet,  at  their  enclosed  and  cultivated 
fields,  and  at  the  shining  cities  far  away,  each  with  its 
canopy  of  violet-coloured  haze,  I  felt  puzzled.  Neverthe- 
less (I  reflected)  who  knows  to  what  arts,  to  what  heights 
of  civilization  men  may  have  attained  even  then  ?  Many 
civilizations  have  culminated  and  declined,  leaving  behind 
them  hardly  a  trace.  True,  primaeval  man,  contempora- 
neous as  he  was  with  those  horrible  flying  reptiles,  has  left 
no  written  record  of  his  presence  upon  the  earth,  yet  he 
may  have  been  able  even  then  to  build  houses,  to  enclose 
and  till  fields,  and  may  well  have  understood  the  use  of 
lime.  Then,  still  impelled  by  thirst  and  hunger,  I 
departed  from  my  lair. 

Hard  by  there  grew  a  tree  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 
The  leaves  were  broad,  thick,  soft,  and  fleshy,  and  about  a 
span  in  breadth.  Using  for  needle  a  bit  of  timber,  and 
for  thread  a  certain  tall  and  strong  grass  which  grew  hard 
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by,  I  sewed  myself  from  the  leaves  of  this  shrub  a  sort  of 
apron  or  kilt,  and  so  apparelled,  prepared  to  suffer  man- 
fully any  fate  which  might  befall  me,  I  stepped  boldly 
down  the  hill-side,  going  on  straight  to  the  nearest 
habitation  of  man. 


CHAPTER  III 

PRIMITIVE  MAN 

In  one  of  the  fields  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  talking 
in  an  excited  manner,  probably  concerning  that  aerial 
spectacle.  They  ran  away  when  they  saw  me.  One, 
braver  than  the  rest,  after  running  a  short  distance  stood 
and  looked  back  at  me,  but  would  not  let  me  approach 
him,  for  he  continued  to  draw  off  as  often  as  I  advanced. 
When  I  made  signs  to  him  that  I  wanted  food,  he  said 
something  in  a  tongue  that  I  did  not  comprehend,  and 
pointed  to  a  handsome  house  resembling  a  bungalow  which 
stood  by  itself  about  half-a-mile  away.  It  was  plain  that 
he  was  directing  me  to  the  residence  of  the  head  man 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  urging  me  to 
report  myself  there  in  the  first  instance.  So  much  I 
gathered  from  his  manner  and  from  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  also  that  if  I  could  give  a  good  account  of  myself  in 
that  quarter  my  wants  would  be  relieved. 

As  I  approached  the  house  of  the  head  man  my  sur- 
prise and  amazement,  which  had  been  constantly  on  the 
increase,  became  extreme.  The  grounds,  though  sur- 
rounded by  no  demesne  wall,  were  trim,  neat,  and  well 
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cared  for.  The  sward  was  green  and  smooth,  the  grass 
not  the  coarse  grass  of  equatorial  regions,  but  the  short, 
delicate,  and  beautiful  northern  variety.  A  stream,  broad- 
ening here  and  there  into  lovely  expansions,  ran  through 
the  lawn,  evidently  the  work  of  art,  not  of  nature.  Also 
there  were  many  flowering  shrubs,  disposed  separately  or 
in  groups,  which  showed  clearly  that  the  landscape 
gardener  had  been  at  work  here.  The  avenue  was  nicely 
gravelled,  trim  along  the  edges,  as  good  an  avenue  as  I 
ever  saw,  and  deeply  strewn  with  a  very  pretty  blue  pebble 
veined  with  white.  Primitive  man,  the  contemporary  of 
the  winged  saurians,  was,  to  judge  by  all  I  saw  around 
me,  highly  civilized. 

But  I  had  little  time  to  pursue  the  thoughts  so  sug- 
gested, for  at  this  moment,  as  I  came  round  a  curve  of 
the  avenue,  which  here  ran  through  a  little  grove  of 
acacias,  I  heard  the  tones  of  a  young  girl's  voice,  and  at 
the  same  time  almost  stepped  into  the  midst  of  a  bevy 
of  brightly-attired  maidens.  They  sat  or  reclined  on  rugs 
forming  a  half-circle  round  a  tall,  beautiful,  and  very 
elegant  girl  who,  sitting  upright,  read  to  them  from  a 
little  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  At  sight  of  me, 
all  the  former,  a  few  with  cries  of  alarm,  the  rest  with 
every  sign  of  agitation  in  their  faces,  leaped  to  their  feet 
and  ran.  The  tall  girl  only  stood  and  waited  my  ap- 
proach, straight  as  a  pillar.  The  blood  indeed  forsook 
her  face,  but  she  showed  no  other  sign  of  alarm,  and 
looked  at  me  steadily  with  a  certain  pride  indeed,  but 
also  with  a  most  queenly  graciousness.  I  repeated  those 
dumb  signs  by  which  I  had  already  indicated  that  I 
suffered  from  hunger.     At  the  same  time  I  was  painfully 
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conscious  of  my  semi-nude  condition.  I  became  aware 
now  that  the  inmates  of  the  house,  alarmed  by  the 
screams  of  the  maidens,  were  rushing  out,  probably  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  but  felt  at  the  same  time  that  I  had 
found  a  friend  and  protector  in  this  beautiful  and  queenly 
creature.  The  girl  made  some  gesture  to  these  persons, 
indicating  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  Meantime 
the  colour,  which  I  had  banished  from  them,  slowly  re- 
turned to  her  cheeks.  Beckoning  me  to  accompany  her, 
she  walked  towards  the  house. 

Passing  down  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  she  turned 
to  the  left  into  a  corridor  which  ran  along  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  past  several  doors  and  windows  opening 
upon  the  lawn  at  that  side.  At  length  she  paused  and 
tapped  gently  at  a  door,  as  she  did  so  regarding  me 
again  with  a  kind  and  reassuring  glance.  It  was  opened 
by  a  grave-looking  and  handsome  man  of  middle  age, 
who  smiled  with  the  utmost  affection  when  he  saw  who 
was  there,  and  laid  both  hands  tenderly  upon  her 
shoulders.  I  had  fallen  back  a  little  and  did  not  hear 
some  low  words  which  she  now  addressed  to  this  person, 
who  was  no  doubt  her  father.  She  then  withdrew, 
and  the  grave-looking  man  beckoned  me  to  enter  the 
room.  It  was  flooded  with  light.  The  window  was  very 
large,  wide  open,  and  looked  out  upon  a  garden  gay  with 
flowers.  He  had  apparently  just  risen  from  a  table,  which 
was  strewn  with  books  and  papers.  Unlike  the  girl,  he 
looked  at  me,  not  indeed  with  an  air  of  suspicion,  but 
with  a  penetrating  glance  of  keen  inquiry,  which  I  endured 
as  well  as  I  could,  knowing  that  in  the  eyes  of  any  person 
in  authority  I  would  naturally  appear  to  be  a  very  dubious 
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character.  He  said  nothing,  but  led  me  through  the 
house  to  a  room  fitted  up  elegantly  as  a  lavatory,  and 
left  me  there.  I  heard  him  address  words  in  some  un- 
known tongue  to  a  servant.  I  proceeded  at  once  to  my 
ablutions,  finding  here  all  that  I  required — soap,  sponges, 
flesh-brushes,  towels,  etc.,  and  I  began  to  feel  extremely 
happy.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  washing  away  the 
grime  of  ages.  Then  a  swarthy  young  man,  an  Indian, 
as  I  guessed  from  his  physiognomy,  entered  the  chamber 
bearing  a  suit  of  clothes  somewhat  similar  to  those  worn 
by  my  host,  and  not  unlike  the  costume  of  men  of  our 
own  time  in  tropical  regions,  drawers,  loose  cotton  trousers 
and  a  shirt  of  very  fine  wool,  and  one  looser  and  more 
copious  of  linen ;  also  a  shapeless  mantle  of  satin,  violet- 
coloured,  which  I  was  to  hold  and  wear  as  gracefully  as 
I  might.  This  young  man,  slave  or  whatever  he  might 
be,  smiled  assiduously,  using  at  the  same  time  some 
phrase,  the  meaning  of  which  was  lost  on  me.  I  tried 
him  with  many  different  languages,  but  without  result. 

As  soon  as  I  had  dressed,  this  amiable  youth  led  me 
through  several  passages  into  a  certain  small  but  bright 
chamber,  where  was  a  small  table  loaded  with  divers  good 
things — cold  meats,  fruits,  and  some  indescribable  but  very 
palatable  preparation.  I  fell  to  at  once,  and  never  before 
or  since  ate  with  such  zest  and  eagerness.  In  fact,  I 
consumed  almost  every  atom  of  edible  matter  on  that 
table,  while  the  Indian  by  many  grimaces  seemed  to 
express  the  most  boundless  delight  and  admiration  at  my 
trencher  prowess.  Removing  the  dinner  things,  he  set 
before  me  a  decanter  of  water  and  another  of  wine, 
red,  but  of  a  kind  with  which  I  was  unacquainted,  also  a 
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box  of  cigarettes  and  a  singular  little  torch  always  held 
invitingly  in  the  hand  of  a  bronze  figure.  With  a  low 
salaam  the  Indian  then  withdrew  and  closed  the  door 
gently.  The  little  torch  burned  continuously,  yet,  like 
Moses'  bush,  was  not  consumed  and  dropped  no  ash.  I 
was  now  alone  with  my  meditations. 

These,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  many,  curious,  and 
profound,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable.  I  lit  a  cigarette, 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  flung  myself  into 
one  of  several  lounges  which  lay  about  the  room,  and 
reflected  on  my  situation,  which  so  far  assuredly  was  all 
that  I  could  wish  for.  Into  what  age  of  the  world's 
history  had  I  been  projected  by  the  power  of  the  Mage  ? 
Or  had  I  been  projected  or  rejected  at  all  ?  I  started  as 
this  thought  came  into  my  mind.  Was  it  all  a  delusion  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  I  only  sank  down  into  a  swoon  of  a 
few  hours'  duration,  and  then  emerged  from  the  cave  of 
magic  quite  as  much  a  nineteenth  century  man  as  I  was 
when  I  went  in.  My  host  in  no  way  differed  from  a 
planter,  European  or  of  European  descent,  settled  in 
tropical  climates.  Neither  in  his  dress  nor  in  his  manner 
and  appearance  was  there  anything  strange  or  peculiar. 
He  wore  loose  cotton  trousers,  a  shirt  of  checked  cotton, 
and  a  big  brimmed  hat  of  woven  esparto  grass  or  some 
such  material.  The  beautiful  girl  differed  only  from  the 
beautiful  girls  of  my  own  time  in  being  more  beautiful 
than  any  girl  I  had  ever  seen.  Had  the  brotherhood 
been  fooling  me  ?  I  looked  round  the  room.  There  were 
no  books.  There  was  one  picture  on  the  walls.  It  was 
a  water-colour  of  a  very  conventional  type,  only  a  languid 
stream  with  reeds  and   one  cow  standing  in  the  water 
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placidly,  knee-deep.  There  were  rugs  and  skins  on  the 
floor,  which  was  waxed  or  otherwise  brightened.  I  went 
to  the  window.  It  looked  out  on  the  garden  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  a  grass  garden  very  English  and  familiar  in 
type.  Beyond  the  garden  were  some  low  foreign-looking 
trees.  An  old  man  with  a  hose  was  watering  the 
flowers,  for  evening  was  now  come.  All  was  so  like  my 
own  time. 


CHAPTER  IV 

I   AM   HOSPITABLY   ENTERTAINED 

Puzzled  and  perplexed  as  I  was,  I  felt  infinitely  happy, 
light-hearted,  hopeful,  and  buoyant.  Though  suffering 
from  thirst  and  hunger,  yet  from  the  moment  that  I 
emerged  from  the  cave  I  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
elasticity  of  spirit  which  I  had  never  experienced  before. 
My  perplexities  were  no  more  to  me  than  an  interesting 
problem.  Indeed  I  did  not  much  care  whether  I  had  been 
thrown  back  in  time  or  thrown  forward,  or  whether  I  had 
not  been  flung  any  whither  at  all  in  Time's  huge  domain, 
but  was  just  fulfilling  my  appointed  chronological  span  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  all  my 
meditations,  however,  mingled  the  face  and  form  of  that 
beautiful,  brave,  and  noble  girl.  I  now  heard  footsteps 
approaching,  and  then  a  gentle  tapping.  I  sprang  up  at 
once,  and  opened  the  door.  It  was  my  host.  He  looked 
at  me  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  smiled  pleasantly,  poured 
himself  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  lit  a  cigar.  As  he  smiled 
he  murmured  to  himself.  Could  I  believe  my  ears  ?  The 
murmured  word  was  simply  the  English  word  "good."  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  cried — 

23 
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"  You're  an  Englishman  ! " 

"No,  Senor,"  he  replied,  and  as  I  thought  with  a 
slightly  scared  expression,  "  but  I  can  speak  the  English 
tongue." 

His  manner  greatly  surprised  me.  It  was  almost  as  if  I 
had  brought  against  him  an  injurious  accusation.  Nor  did 
he  seem  to  recover  himself  for  a  few  moments.  Eventually 
recovering  his  former  gracious  demeanour,  he  went  on  as 
follows — 

"lama  man  in  authority,  the  governor  of  this  district. 
It  is  not  pleasing  to  me  to  interrogate  and  force  answers 
from  a  person  like  yourself."  Here  he  slightly  bowed. 
"  One  too  who  is  my  guest.  But  I  must  answer  to  those 
who  are  set  over  me,  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty,  Senor, 
you  understand.  You  will  then  answer  or  be  silent  as  you 
deem  best,  but  I  must  report  your  silence  as  your  speech." 

I  bowed  assent. 

He  took  out  a  little  note-book  and  pencil  in  which  to 
write  down  my  replies. 

"  Your  name,  Senor  ? " 

"  Gerald  Pierce  de  Lacy." 

He  spoke  aloud  the  letters  of  the  name  while  he  wrote 
it,  "  L-a-s-c-i." 

"  No,  Senor,"  I  said.     «  L-a-c-y." 

He  nodded,  and  spelled  the  name  as  I  directed. 

"  Of  what  nation  and  country  ?  n 

"  Ireland,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  dweller  in 
many  lands." 

He  smiled  with  a  certain  graciousness. 

"  Ireland.  Ah !  A  great  nation,  Senor ;  a  great 
nation." 
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I  with  difficulty  kept  my  countenance.  I  thought  of 
my  poor  native  land  and  its  Paddies,  and  yet  I  could  per- 
ceive that  he  was  not  jesting. 

His  next  question  made  me  serious  enough. 

"  With  what  purpose  did  you  enter  my  territory  ?  " 

I  saw  that  I  would  have  to  tell  my  singular  and 
incredible  story  or  refuse  to  tell  it.  I  answered  this 
question  in  the  most  literal  fashion. 

"  To  get  food,  drink,  and  clothes/' 

"  Ah  !  surely,  Senor,  of  a  truth.  To  get  food,  drink,  and 
clothes;  but,  I  pray  you,  answer  more  fully  and  freely. 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  lie  in  wait  to  catch  you  in  your 
answers,  nor  do  I  seek  to  penetrate  too  curiously  into  your 
affairs.  But  I  have  a  duty  to  discharge,  and  this  my  report 
concerning  a  stranger  who  has  appeared  without  credentials 
in  my  division,  must  be  sent  forward.  With  what 
purpose  is  Senor  in  this  viceroyalty,  that  of  the  Southern 
America  ? " 

"  Discovery  and  exploration,"  I  answered. 

Here  he  laid  down  his  note-book  and  contemplated  me 
with  a  singular  expression. 

"  Your  countrymen  of  the  twin  Britannic  Islands  were 
ever  given  to  exploration,  and  are  still  somewhat  addicted 
to  the  pursuit,  though  the  field  for  such  exertion  is  small. 
But,  Senor,  this  Continent  is  everywhere  explored  ;  there 
is  none  of  which  the  maps  are  more  precise  and  minute 
from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Horn.  Senor,  there  is  something 
which  you  hide — pardon  me,  Senor — under  words,  which, 
though  I  believe  them  to  be  true,  will  not  be  credited  in 
the  quarter  where  I  am  bound  to  report  them." 

He  spoke  in  a  graver  and  more  warning  tone  than  he 
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had  yet  assumed.  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
I  would  not  lie.  We  contemplated  each  other  for  some 
seconds.     I  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  Senor,"  I  said,  "  I  have  lost  count  of  time  since  I  came 
to  this  continent.  What  day  is  this,  of  what  month,  and 
of  what  year  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  14th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  2174." 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  knew,  though  I  had  already 
suspected  it,  that  the  Bohemian  had  fulfilled  what  he  had 
promised.  I  had  been  hurled  forward  three  whole 
centuries  into  the  future.  The  man  before  whom  I  now 
sat  was  the  unborn  descendant,  by  at  least  nine  genera- 
tions, of  persons  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  contemporane- 
ously with  myself.  The  words  of  my  master  came  to  my 
mind — "  There  is  no  past,  and  there  is  no  present.  The 
Universe  exists  in  an  everlasting  now" 

I  sank  into  my  chair  and  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands.  I  was  greatly  agitated.  My  host  said  nothing, 
only  stood  up,  moved  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  no 
doubt  with  the  polite  purpose  of  giving  me  time  to 
recover  myself.     The  shades  of  night  were  falling. 

"  Senor/'  I  said  at  last,  "you  are  right.  I  have  some- 
thing to  hide  ;  I  have  indeed  much  to  hide.  I  cannot  tell 
you  my  history.  You  would  not  credit  it — could  not 
credit  it.  You  would  believe  that  I  lied  in  order  to  cover 
some  unlawful  design,  or  that  I  was  insane.  Ask  me  no 
more  now,  I  pray.     Let  me  have  this  night  to  reflect." 

Now  for  the  first  time  he  took  me  by  the  hand.  "  I 
perceive,  Senor,"  he  said,  "  that  your  secret  is  one,  I  feel 
sure,  which  reflects  no  discredit  upon  yourself.  Your 
nakedness  and  very  singular  appearance  when  you  first 
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stood  before  me  proved  that  you  had  had  strange  ex- 
periences. I  respect  your  reserve.  Be  it  as  you  say. 
Permit  me  now  to  conduct  you  to  your  sleeping  chamber ; 
when  you  shall  have  robed  yourself  somewhat,  I  will 
return  and  bring  you  to  our  chamber  of  general 
assembly,  when  my  fair  ward,  with  her  songs  and  pleasant 
speech,  will,  may  be,  banish,  if  but  for  a  while,  the 
remembrance  of  recent  and  the  thoughts  of  coming 
troubles.  I  would  be  your  friend  ;  do  not  doubt  it ;  so  far 
as  I  can — so  far  as  I  can/'  This  was  said  with  a  certain 
air  of  helplessness. 

The  chamber  to  which  he  led  me  was  in  dusk.  All  the 
appointments,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were  not  unlike  those 
of  my  own  times.  I  lay  upon  the  couch,  but  for  a  long 
time  was  too  excited  to  sleep.  Great  and  unknown 
dangers  were  disclosing  themselves  before  me. 

My  host,  when  he  returned,  conducted  me  to  a  large 
room,  elegantly  furnished,  a  drawing-room  in  fact,  though 
he  did  not  call  it  so.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  sat  an 
elderly  lady,  very  gracious  and  sweet  of  aspect,  with  snow- 
white  hair.  Behind  her  chair  stood  the  beautiful  girl. 
The  former  did  not  rise  to  greet  me,  but  acknowledged  my 
reverence  as  I  approached  with  a  stately  yet  gracious 
inclination,  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair  at  her  side.  She 
did  not  speak  directly  or  indirectly  about  myself,  and 
I  found  much  difficulty  in  understanding  any  part  of  her 
conversation.  Once  when  she  said  something  about  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  I  remarked — 

"  I  saw  some  birds  of  vast  size  fly,  this  morning,  over  the 
mountains,  southwards/' 

"  Were  they  very  large  birds  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Senora,  very  large,  larger  than  this  house.,, 

The  young  girl  here  laughed  merrily,  and  then  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile  said — 

"  From  which  of  the  beautiful  stars  has  Senor  fallen  this 
day  ? " 

Raillery  such  as  this  flowing  from  lips  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  distress 
me,  though  I  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  merry 
laughter  which  accompanied  it. 

Presently  my  host  said — 

u  Sing  for  us  to-night,  Lenore." 

"  Willingly,"  she  said. 

She  sat  before  a  musical  instrument  which  seemed  to 
combine  the  tones  of  the  violin  and  the  harp,  and  which 
was  played  by  striking  notes  not  unlike  those  of  the  piano. 
She  sang  many  songs,  all  new  to  me,  both  words  and 
music.  Some,  as  I  judged,  were  war-songs.  These  last 
wrought  a  peculiar  effect  upon  me,  and  were  sung  with 
more  spontaneous  passion  and  feeling  than  the  rest.  They 
were  songs  suggestive  of  some  vast  defeat,  of  glory,  power, 
and  splendour  brought  to  nought ;  of  an  iron  tyranny 
pressing  upon  the  souls  of  men,  and  beneath  that  tyranny 
something  defiant. 

"  So,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  under  all  this  happiness  and 
goodness  by  which  I  am  here  surrounded  as  by  an  atmo- 
sphere, there  is  some  great  sorrow,  not  personal  but 
impersonal,  which  points  to  nations  overthrown  and  ruined, 
and  the  merciless  rule  of  tyrants."  Truly  there  was  a 
tyranny  on  the  earth,  and  that  I  was  soon  to  know  and 
feel. 

And  then  there  was  one  song,  it  was  the  last  of  all, 
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which  breathed  pride  and  hope,  and  a  sure  knowledge  of 
approaching  victory  to  be  gained  over  terrible  odds.  There 
was  something,  or  some  person,  upon  whom  the  singer 
relied  to  overthrow  the  tyranny,  and  raise  up  the  enslaved 
nations.  So  much,  but  no  more,  I  seemed  to  perceive 
dimly  through  the  veils  of  metaphor  and  allusion.  The 
English  tongue,  as  spoken  by  these  people,  differed  little 
from  ours  in  general  construction,  though  many  new  and 
curious  words  were  employed,  which  I  exclude  from  my 
narrative.  Their  poetry  was  more  difficult  to  understand. 
It  was  highly  allegorical,  or  symbolical,  and  to  the  symbols 
I  did  not  as  yet  possess  the  key.  So  much,  however,  I 
did  gather  from  those  figures  which  so  obscured  the 
meaning  for  me,  while  they  probably  flashed  it  out  more 
gloriously  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
familiar.  Indeed  the  girl's  songs,  that  night,  taken 
together,  formed  a  sort  of  lyrical  drama,  and  concluded 
appropriately  with  that  rapturous  and  exultant  sense  of 
coming  triumph.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  This  at  least — 
that  the  singer  and  her  people  were  members  of  a  defeated, 
overthrown,  and  enslaved  race — enslaved,  yet  entertaining 
one  great  hope. 


CHAPTER  V 

LENORE 

When  I  retired  to  my  room  that  night  I  was  still  dis- 
inclined for  slumber,  and  I  stood  long  at  the  open  window, 
looking  into  the  night,  pondering  and  reflecting.  The 
night  was  sultry,  but  there  were  a  few  stars  in  the  sky,  few 
and  large.  It  was  perfectly  still.  As  I  looked  I  perceived 
that  a  star  had  suddenly  disappeared :  then  in  a  second  or 
two  it  reappeared  as  suddenly.  Some  moving  thing  in 
the  sky  had  first  obscured  and  then  revealed  that  star. 
Afterwards  I  saw  other  stars  obscured  and  revealed  in  the 
same  unusual  manner.  As  I  continued  to  watch,  becoming 
more  and  more  surprised,  I  was  aware  of  the  same  noise 
which  I  had  heard  that  forenoon,  namely,  the  rustle  and 
whirr  of  gigantic  wings.  The  sound  momentarily  grew 
more  audible,  and  presently  I  could  perceive  a  dark  mass 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  the  sky  and  evidently 
approaching,  for  it  seemed  to  grow  larger  and  larger. 
Then  above  my  head  there  pealed  suddenly  a  brazen 
sustained  note  like  the  sound  of  some  gigantic  trumpet  or 
siren,  the  echoes  of  which  rolled  back  in  billows  of  sound 
from   the   adjoining  mountains.     It   was,  of  course,  the 
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trumpeting  of  one  of  those  mighty  birds.  I  could  now 
distinguish  its  huge  form  and  see  the  beating  of  its 
enormous  wings.  It  was  flying  near  the  ground  and  would 
pass  close  above  my  head.  I  leaned  out  and  looked 
upwards.  The  vast  black  mass  seemed  no  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  above  me.  Then  I  heard  something  which 
struck  me  with  even  greater  awe  than  that  pealing  brazen 
note  reverberated  from  the  Andes.  It  was  the  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  uttering  commands  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  accents  were  abrupt,  loud,  and  harsh.  As  in  a  flash  I 
saw  at  once  the  fact  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  all  this 
mystery.  Man  had  solved  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. Those  mighty  birds  or  flying  saurians  of  my 
imagination  and  crude  ignorant  guessing,  were,  in  fact, 
man's  winged  ships  in  which  he  clove  the  air  and  rode 
sublime  over  Earth's  continents  and  seas.  But  what  was 
the  meaning  of  that  flight  and  pursuit  witnessed  this  day  ? 
Were  the  fleeing  three  merchantmen  and  ships  of  burthen 
and  that  swift  beautiful  accipitrine  creature  a  pirate  of 
the  deep  ?  It  seemed  probable.  I  perceived  that  I  had 
yet  a  great  deal  to  learn.  I  paced  up  and  down  the 
balcony  in  front  of  my  bedroom  window  revolving  many 
things.  I  thought  of  that  beautiful  grey-eyed  maiden,  so 
gracious  and  graceful,  yet  so  heroic.  Lenore  !  Lenore  ! 
where  had  I  heard  that  singular  name  ?  Searching  long 
into  the  secret  places  of  memory,  at  length  I  remem- 
bered— 

"  A  rare  and  radiant  maiden 
Whom  the  angels  call  Lenore." 

Perhaps  the   poet  in  his  inspired  visions  did  see  this 
Lenore,  who  was  indeed  rare  and  radiant  exceedingly. 
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All  shook  hands  with  me  as  I  entered  the  breakiast- 
room  next  morning,  and  the  elder  lady  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  had  slept  well.  Before  we  sat  down  to  breakfast 
the  whole  household  assembled  in  this  room,  and  my  host 
with  much  gravity,  though  formally,  as  I  thought,  con- 
ducted what  seemed  to  be  a  short  religious  service  in  an 
utterly  strange  tongue.  Here  and  elsewhere  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  the  religion  of  these  people,  a  religion  which 
I  found  widely  prevalent  over  the  planet.  I  observe  this 
reticence  partly  because  nineteenth  century  men  would 
not  understand  it,  partly  on  account  of  the  metaphysical 
and  historical  explanations  in  which  it  would  necessarily 
involve  me,  and  partly  because  I  believe  it  might  shock 
the  susceptibilities  of  many  of  my  readers. 

Lenore,  who  looked  more  radiantly  beautiful  than  ever, 
was  dressed  in  a  somewhat  darker  and  closer-fitting 
costume  than  that  which  she  wore  on  the  previous 
evening.  She  was  very  merry,  almost  wilful  and 
capricious,  polite  indeed  with  me,  yet  seemingly  not  dis- 
inclined to  dart  out  a  little  raillery  at  my  expense,  and,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  word  concerning  her,  almost  saucy  with 
her  elders  and  familiars,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
spoiled  child  or  household  darling  and  idol.  Indeed  it  was 
very  plain  that  both  my  host  and  that  aged  lady  regarded 
her  with  great  pride  and  affection.  When  I  made  some 
allusion  to  her  companions  of  the  previous  day,  she 
replied — 

"  Oh  yes,  the  daughters  of  my  guardian  s  chief  men ; 
my  pupils.  I  am  the  sower,  Senor,  who  went  forth  to 
sow.     I  scattered  seed." 

She  coloured  a  little  as  she  said  this  and  spoke  rapidly. 
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She  too  had  heard  that  tittering  and  was  ashamed  of  her 
pupils. 

After  breakfast  my  host  withdrew  to  his  chamber  of 
audience  where  he  continued  to  be  engaged  with  his 
officers  and  secretaries  concerning  affairs  of  his  territory. 
Lenore,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  devoted  herself  to  the  task 
of  entertaining  me.  She  perceived  that  I  was  almost 
absolutely  ignorant  of  everything  relating  to  their  manner 
of  life ;  that  though  a  mature  man,  my  mind  in  everything 
relating  to  the  world  in  which  she  lived  was  the  mind  of  a 
child.  She  conducted  me  through  the  house  and  over  the 
grounds  as  one  might  pilot  a  foreigner  travelling  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  explaining  all  things  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, and  never  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  curiosity  as 
to  the  causes  which  had  made  my  mind  such  a  blank, 
though  sometimes  when  I  showed  unusual  ignorance  she 
could  not  help  darting  upon  me  a  half  unconscious  glance 
of  the  sheerest  amazement. 

Once,  it  was  when  I  referred  to  that  flight  and  pursuit 
of  the  ethereal  ships  seen  yesterday,  she  paused  and  looked 
searchingly  upon  me  with  her  great  eyes.  Now  in  the 
clear  morning  light  I  perceived  that  they  were  blue-grey, 
not  black  as  they  had  seemed  to  me  last  night.  She 
looked  at  me,  I  say,  searchingly,  and  replied — 

"  There  is  a  mystery  but  a  great  and  joyous  one  in  the 
spectacle  which  was  witnessed  by  you.  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  explaining  it.  If  it 
seems  wise  to  my  guardian  to  do  so,  he  will.  Yet  do  not 
mistake  me.  Senor,  I  believe  you  are  to  be  trusted  in  all 
things.  I  believe  that  you  too  are  one  of  us,  and  not  of 
them ;  that  you  are  true  English,  one  of  Freedom's  many 
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children  who  wait  and  hope.  Nevertheless  the  interpret- 
ation of  what  you  have  seen  will  more  fitly  come  from 
him." 

"  Lady,"  I  said,  "  your  cause,  the  cause  of  this  house, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  mine  while  I  live.  Sure 
am  I  that  it  is  great,  glorious,  and  just.  To  that  cause 
if  I  am  thought  worthy  I  shall  swear  allegiance,  before  I 
quit  this  roof,  by  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  and  by  any 
rite  that  is  customary  and  most  binding." 

That  which  was  most  sacred  to  me  was  her  own  divine 
self.  Perhaps  she  saw  what  was  in  my  mind,  and  might 
have  been  discerned  in  the  tone  of  my  voice  and  the  look 
of  my  eyes.  There  shivered  over  her  pure  countenance 
for  a  single  moment  an  almost  imperceptible  shade  of 
virginal  embarrassment.  Truly  her  intuitions  were  most 
quick,  sure,  and  keen.  Then  and  afterwards  I  knew  that 
she  read  all  my  thoughts.  Fairest,  dearest,  best  and 
noblest  of  all  Earth's  maidens,  what  a  fate  has  been  ours  ! 
Three  centuries,  as  men  count  time,  divided  us ;  and 
yet, — but  I  must  not  digress. 

My  host,  whose  name  was  Don  Henrico  del  Campo,  was 
known  in  the  political  system  which  prevailed  over  the 
American  continent  as  Governor  of  the  Mendoya  Circle, 
in  the  Territory  of  Aconragua,  one  of  the  hundred  terri- 
tories of  the  Proconsulate  of  La  Plata.  Into  such  Circles, 
Territories,  Proconsulates,  and  Consulates  the  whole  con- 
tinent was  mapped  out  and  settled  under  a  system  which, 
whatever  its  nature  in  other  respects,  lacked  nothing  in 
respect  of  mechanical  precision.  His  true  surname,  which 
I  only  learned  from  himself,  was  Charters,  and  he 
mentioned  it  only  as  a  vague  family  tradition.     His  parti- 
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cular  nationality  was  doubtful,  but  either  English  or  Scotch. 
Of  the  Britannic  Isles,  however,  strange  to  say,  his  ignor- 
ance was  great.  The  founder  of  his  family,  he  told  me, 
had  come  to  La  Plata  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
was  proprietor  of  an  armed  steamship  called  the  Wasp, 
which  plied  up  and  down  the  great  Plate  River.  That 
ancestor  had  purchased  from  the  preceding  Spanish 
proprietors  a  considerable  portion  of  that  territorial  Circle 
over  which  he  was  now  governor,  under  the  prevailing 
regime,  but  with  a  limited  power.  He,  as  governor  of  his 
Circle,  was  subject  to  the  immediate  authority  of  one 
whom  he  called  the  Commandant,  who  reported  all  his 
doings  to  powers  still  higher,  and  frequently  interfered, 
with  advice  which,  however  polite  in  form,  necessitated 
on  his  part  implicit  obedience.  This  Commandant  was 
the  local  representative  of  powers  more  exalted,  powers 
unfriendly,  alien,  malignant,  inquisitorial,  which  held  the 
whole  of  that  mighty  and  populous  Continent  in  a  grasp 
never  relaxed,  and  whose  vigilance  embraced  directly  or 
through  agencies  every  portion  of  the  great  Viceroyalty. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   TYRANT 

For  three  days  now  my  life  was  one  not  so  much  of 

happiness  as  of  ecstasy.     I  was  treated  by  my  hosts  with 

great  kindness  as  well  as  courtesy,  while  their  beautiful 

ward  was  my  almost  constant  companion.     That  I,  a  man 

of  unknown  antecedents,  should  have  been  permitted  such 

a  free  intercourse  with  Lenore  I  must  attribute  to  the 

disparity  of  our  years.     I  was  thirty-five,  while  she  was 

barely  seventeen.    Then,  too,  in  my  bearing  and  demeanour, 

I  believe  I  exhibited  a  gravity  far  beyond  my  years.     I 

fancy,  too,  there  was  something  fatherly  and  protective  in 

my  manner  towards  her,  as  to  a  beautiful  and  capricious 

child,   which    further   put    them    off  their   guard.      For 

myself,  I  can  truly  say  that  from  the  first  moment  when 

I  saw  Lenore  I  loved  her ;  when  those  brave  bright  eyes  so 

full  and  clear,  and  that  face  so  sweet  and  fair,  yet  proud, 

were  first  turned  towards  me,  I  felt  as  if  at  last  I  had 

met   my  fate,  for  though  friendship  I  had    known,  yet 

never  till  now  had  any  woman's  beauty  or  charm  touched 

my  heart. 

So   rapt  was   I   in    thought   or   contemplation   of  this 

36 
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beautiful  being,  so  fresh  and  fragrant  like  an  opening 
flower,  so  childlike  yet  so  womanlike  too,  that  during  these 
three  Elysian  days  I  hardly  penetrated  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  mystery  by  which  I  was  surrounded ;  I  perceived, 
indeed,  that  the  peasantry  and  toilers  of  the  neighbourhood 
spoke  the  English  tongue  ;  I  saw  too  that  they  were,  most 
of  them,  miserably  poor.  More  than  once  I  accompanied 
Lenore  on  some  mission  of  mercy  to  the  destitute.  It 
was  on  the  second  day  as  we  were  returning  from  such  a 
visit  she  said  suddenly  after  a  long  silence — 

"  Does  it  surprise  you  that  my  guardian,  lord  of  all  this 
region,  cannot  defend  the  innocent  and  good  from  suffering 
as  you  have  seen  them  suffer  ?  If  it  does,"  she  went  on, 
speaking  quickly,  "  know  that  we  are  ground  down  to  the 
earth  by  unendurable  imposts  and  heavy  tributes.  Such 
is  the  rapacity  of  the  Tyrants  that  my  guardian  simply 
cannot  do  his  duty  as  the  protector  and  governor  of  these 
people.  And,  what  is  more,  nay  worse  a  thousand  times, 
under  the  pressure  of  this  grinding  Tyranny  my  guardian 
himself  is  losing  all  spirit  and  purpose ;  he  grows  lethargic, 
almost  contented.  To  be  slaves  is  not  so  terrible — but 
to  be  willing  slaves — no  more,  no  more.  But,  oh  !  for  the 
hour  when  my  brave  one  shall  strike — he  for  whom  night 
and  morning  my  prayers  go  up  to  the  Most  High ! " 

That  evening,  as  my  host  and  I  sat  together  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  under  the  wide  verandah  which  ran  quite 
round  and  encircled  the  whole  building,  I  ventured  to 
remind  him  that  his  kindness  to  me  might  bring  him 
into  trouble  with  his  superiors,  the  local  agents  of  the 
Tyranny. 

"  That  indeed  may  be,"  he  said,  "  if  the  letter  of  the 
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law  be  strictly  interpreted.  But  many  laws  become  dead 
and  are  never  revived  save  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  indeed  my  duty  to  send  forward  a  full 
report  concerning  any  strangers  who,  without  due  licence, 
enter  my  Circle.  This  I  have  not  done  in  your  case.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  law  not  always  observed.  Often 
ere  this  I  have  entertained  strangers  for  two  and  even 
three  days  before  sending  them  forward  to  the  Prince  of 
the  Division  of  Aconragaia." 

I  perceived  that  he  shuddered  as  he  referred  to  this 
potentate. 

"  I  transmit  to  him/'  he  went  on  with  more  alacrity, 
"  the  Imperial  tribute  of  my  Circle  with  a  regularity,  equal 
with  the  flight  of  time,  and  also  a  peace-offering  and 
placatory  gift,  truly  of  great  value,  for  himself.  Save  a 
formal  appearance  before  him  once  in  every  year  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  overseers  of  Circles  in  this  Division,  I 
have  had  hitherto  no  other  dealings  friendly  or  not  friendly 
with  the  Prince  of  Aconragua." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  formal  manner.  But  at  this 
moment  he  started  into  a  listening  attitude,  as  if  s  braining 
to  catch  some  distant  sound.  That  he  heard  something 
which  I  could  not  hear  was  evident,  and  also  that  it  was 
of  a  terrible  character.  His  face  blanched  and  his  eyes 
grew  wild. 

I  looked  again  at  the  face  of  my  kind  host  and  friend. 
It  was  strangely  immobile  and  rigid;  the  blood  which 
usually  showed  there,  for  his  complexion  was  rich  and 
warm,  had  retreated  to  his  heart. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  your  society  is  most  pleasing  to  me 
and  to  my  ward,  who  seldom  enjoys  the  opportunity  of 
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conversation  with  a  cultivated,  liberal-minded  person  like 
yourself.  I  am  indeed  well  pleased,"  he  was  gracious 
enough  to  add,  "to  be  able  to  supply  her  with  this  pleasure. 
But — I  would  not  needlessly  alarm  you,  and  yet  I  fear 
that  for  you  there  are  great  troubles  in  store,  and  that 
you  will  need  all  your  fortitude  and  I  mine.  I  fear  a 
domiciliary  visit  from  the  Prince."  Then  he  added  in 
rapid  accents — "For  the  last  time  then,  Senor,  I  ask  for 
such  an  account  of  your  entrance  upon  my  Circle  as,  true 
or  not  true,  can  excite  no  suspicion  in  higher  quarters, 
quarters,  I  may  add,  which  are  exceedingly  jealous  and 
suspicious." 

Never  had  I  felt  shame  so  cleave  my  heart  as  with  a 
sword.  This  amiable  and  indeed  noble-looking  man  now 
tempted  me  to  state  some  plausible  falsehood.  Kindness 
indeed  was  the  motive.  But,  whatever  the  motive,  the 
bare  proposal  coming  to  me  just  arrived  from  the  free  air 
of  my  century  was  shocking.  My  host  was  a  slave,  and  we 
all  know  to  what  man  can  be  reduced  by  slavery.  I  was 
silent.  In  that  moment  I  mentally  renewed  the  promise 
which  I  had  made  to  Lenore.  I  vowed  again  truceless 
war  with  that  mighty  if  dimly  understood  Tyranny,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  had  so  transformed  a  man  of 
English  blood  and  speech.  In  the  silence  which  ensued 
I  heard  a  clear  trumpet  note  sound  and  again  that 
vast  whirring  of  aerial  wings.  We  both  looked  up. 
Between  us  and  the  stars,  now  with  wings  outspread 
but  perfectly  steady  and  silent,  flew  one  of  those  aerial 
ships. 

Don  Henrico  clutched  my  arm  convulsively.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  winged  creature  reappeared  now  much  closer 
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to  us.  Like  a  bird  about  to  descend  to  earth  it  had  come 
circling  down  from  the  higher  ethereal  regions. 

"  Something  evil  begins  for  us  this  night,"  whispered 
Don  Henrico.  "  That  is  the  Prince's  own  ship.  May  all 
the  good  powers  defend  me  and  those  I  love." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  servant  whose  face  showed  white 
in  the  moonlight,  and  who  trembled  and  gasped  while 
he  spoke,  drew  nigh  and  uttered  some  words  to  my  host. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Don  Henrico,  "but  not  immediately. 
Enter  the  chamber  of  audience,  unnoticeably,  with  the 
rest  of  my  household.  Do  as  they  do.  In  all  things 
copy  the  example  of  my  household.  Eemember  that 
you  are  about  to  come  before  a  great  and  terrible 
being." 

He  left  me.  I  entered  the  house.  All  his  people,  high 
and  low,  were  gathered  together,  and  all  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  alarm.  Something  unprecedented,  some- 
thing terrible  had  taken  place.  We  moved  together  in  a 
body  towards  the  audience-chamber.  It  was  the  great 
state  room  of  the  palace,  a  large  chamber  arranged  with  a 
certain  severity  of  style  which  was  a  contrast  with  the 
more  luxurious  or  home-like  aspect  of  the  rest  of  the 
house.  It  was  now  so  illuminated  that  I,  coming  suddenly 
in  out  of  the  dark,  could  not  immediately  distinguish 
objects.  After  a  short  time  I  was  conscious  that  the 
whole  company  with  whom  I  had  entered  the  chamber 
had  fallen  quite  prostrate  with  their  foreheads  touching 
the  floor.  In  my  disgust  and  amazement  at  this  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  I  forgot  for  the  moment  the  words  of 
Don  Henrico.  I  looked  around  at  the  prostrate  grovelling 
figures.    In  the  midst  of  them,  I,  and  I  alone,  stood  upright. 
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Suddenly  a  horrible  voice — fierce,  strident,  hissing  like 
whips  of  steel,  all  but  turned  me  to  stone. 

"  On  your  knees,  English  dog  !  " 

My  first  emotion,  which  was  one  of  horror,  not  of  fear, 
passed  in  a  moment.  Immediately  afterwards  something 
broke  within  me  and  an  unapprehended  fountain  of  wrath 
rushed  upwards,  flooding  my  whole  being  with  a  black 
tide  of  ungovernable  rage.  Accents  still  fiercer,  words  of 
scorn  more  deadly,  were  forming  themselves  in  my  heart 
and  on  the  point  of  leaping  from  my  tongue,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Don  Henrico  uplifted  in  high,  clear,  imperative 
tones  and  charged,  as  I  instinctively  perceived,  with 
simulated  passion.     He  bade  me  kneel. 

"  At  his  Highness's  departure/'  he  cried,  "  truly  the 
knout  shall  make  limber  thy  knee-joints/' 

As  he  shouted  this  menace  and  command  he  stamped 
on  the  floor,  with  simulated  passion,  as  I  have  said,  and 
rushed  towards  me.  As  he  came  he  said  in  a  low  tone 
which  just  reached  my  ear — 

"  Senor,  for  Lenore's  sake  !  " 

I  flung  myself  on  the  floor  as  suddenly  as  if  my  feet  had 
been  swept  from  under  me  by  a  scythe.  Seeing  this, 
Don  Henrico  at  once  turned  back  and  addressed  some 
one,  no  doubt  the  person  whom  we  were  all  adoring  in 
this  grovelling  fashion. 

"  Your  all-gracious  Highness  has  so  seldom  vouchsafed 
to  us  the  glory  of  thy  countenance  that,  as  you  see,  some 
of  my  people  have  not  learned  the  humble  deportment 
which  befits  subjects  and  servants  in  the  presence  of  a 
high  lord  of  the  race  Imperial." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   TYRANT   DEFIED 

Again  I  heard  those  terrible  strident  accents,  but 
this  time  uttering  words  to  me  devoid  of  meaning,  words 
in  a  strange  tongue. 

Looking  forwards  as  well  as  I  could  in  that  crouching 
attitude,  I  perceived  that  Don  Henrico  knelt  before  a  chair, 
or  rather  throne,  on  which  sat,  babbling  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
as  hideous-looking  and  revolting  a  being  in  human  shape 
as  eyes  have  ever  seen.  The  creature,  I  can  scarce  call 
him  a  man,  was  short  and  thick,  almost  globular.  His 
face  was  broad,  yellow,  clean-shaven,  and  flat.  To  my 
surprise  the  set  of  the  eyes  was  noticeably,  though  not 
remarkably,  Mongolian.  Before  this  wretch  men  of  the 
freest  and  noblest  races  now  grovelled  upon  the  earth  like 
whipped  spaniels. 

I  had  little  time  for  reflection.  The  vile  thing  upon 
the  throne  suddenly  ceased  from  his  barbaric  jabbering 
and  shouted,  in  English,  looking  toward  me — 

"  Stand  up  on  thy  hind  feet,  English  dog.  Look  at  me 
straight  in  the  eyes,  and,  as  life  is  dear  to  thee,  answer 

no  lies." 

42 
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I  did  as  commanded,  and  saw  that  on  either  hand  of  this 
vile  brute  there  stood  men — all  tall  and  fine-looking, 
indeed  of  a  singularly  noble  mien  and  showing  physiog- 
nomic features  which  were  Aryan  Indo-European.  At 
the  Prince's  feet,  cross-legged,  sat  a  man  with  pen  and 
tablets,  apparently  a  secretary  or  note-taker.  The  Prince 
proceeded,  turning,  however,  to  my  benefactor — 

"  Four  days  since  there  came  into  thy  Circle  out  of  the 
Barandaculava  spur  of  the  Andes,  a  man  without  creden- 
tials, naked,  of  a  proud  port  and  rebellious  bearing,  tall  of 
stature  and  seemingly  of  great  bodily  strength." 

"  That  is  so,  your  Highness,"  answered  my  poor  friend. 

"It  was  thy  duty — it  is  so  written  in  thy  charter — 
within  twenty -four  hours,  to  send  that  person  forward  to 
me  with  a  signed  report  of  all  that  could  be  learned  con- 
cerning his  former  life  and  doings  so  far  as  discoverable. 
This  you  have  not  done.  Why  ?  I  tell  you,  dog,  you  are 
yourself  English,  therefore  suspect." 

"  Your  Highness,  I  had  nought  to  report,  for  the  man," 
answered  Don  Henrico  with  cringing  humility,  "by  no 
means  could  be  induced  to  speak,  or  declare  whence  he 
had  come,  or  with  what  purpose.  I  detained  him  beyond 
the  prescribed  time,  hoping  to  learn  somewhat  from  his 
unguarded  conversation,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  just  now 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  lord  of  the  whole  earth" — here 
Don  Henrico  flung  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground  with 
extended  arms  and  rose  again  to  his  knees — "  is  menaced 
by  a  sort  of  outlaws." 

"  Enough  !  enough !  And  yet  no  doubt  all  the  slaves 
know  of  this  new-arisen  trouble,  and  rejoice,  but  their 
rejoicing   shall    end   in   the   morning.     Why  didst   thou 
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not  ply  him  with  the  knout  and  so  help  him  to 
speech  ?  " 

"  That  indeed,"  replied  Don  Henrico,  "  I  at  first  pur- 
posed ;  but  I  had  no  means,  from  any  quarter,  of  test- 
ing the  truth  of  the  confession  which  I  might  so  extract 
from  him.  Your  Highness,  I  made  sure  that  I  would 
learn  somewhat  from  the  man  in  conversation  when  his 
suspicions  should  be  laid  aside  under  the  influence  of 
friendship  and  of  wine." 

As  I  listened  to  these  words  I  felt  a  nameless  horror. 
Not  that  I  in  the  least  suspected  the  good  Don  Henrico 
of  such  abominable  treachery  and  duplicity  as  his  words 
seemed  to  imply,  but  the  other  alternative  was  almost  as 
horrible.  If  he  had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  me  hoping 
to  surprise  my  secret  in  the  familiarity  of  unguarded  con- 
versation, his  present  fluent  and  plausible  speech  was — 
what  ? 

"  Is  the  man  in  this  presence  ?  " 

"  He  is." 

"  Bid  him  stand  up." 

"  Your  Highness,  he  is  already  standing." 

The  Mongol  contemplated  me  for  some  time.  Then  he 
spoke  to  his  officers.  I  learned  afterwards  that  what  he 
said  to  them  was  this — 

"  Yes,  the  man  is  of  the  slave  races,  but  slavery  he  has 
not  known.  Surely  he  is  some  spy  from  the  quarters  of 
the  outlaw." 

Then  he  said  in  English — 

"  Come  forward." 

I  strode  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Such  was  the  wild 
wrath  which  possessed  me  at  the  moment  that  it  wanted 
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very  little  to  cause  me  to  fling  myself  upon  that  squat 
Mongol  and  with  my  naked  hands  wring  his  neck  like  a 
partridge's.  Actually  I  stepped  up  towards  him  with 
some  notion  of  causing  him  to  blench  and  look  alarmed, 
but  he  did  neither.  Either  he  was  thoroughly  brave  or 
long  habits  of  dominance  and  utter  contempt  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  enslaved  races  prevented  him  from  entertain- 
ing, even  momentarily,  the  suspicion  that  he  might  be  in 
any  personal  danger  from  me. 

"  Thy  name  ? " 

"  Gerald  Pierce  de  Lacy." 

"  Where  born  ? " 

"  In  Ireland." 

"  In  whose  Proconsulate  ? " 

"  In  no  man's  Proconsulate." 

"  Thou  liest." 

"  Thou  liest  thyself." 

The  words  had  not  passed  my  lips  when  I  was  aware  of 
being  struck  by  an  unseen  hand.  I  lost  consciousness. 
When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  covered  with  blood,  my 
hands  were  locked  together,  and  there  was  a  dull  pain  in 
the  left  side  of  my  head  above  the  ear.  Some  one  was 
standing  where  I  had  lately  stood,  just  in  front  of  the 
Tartar's  chair.  It  was  Lenore.  The  Tartar  was  question- 
ing her ;  his  slant  eyes  glittered.  These  were  the  first 
words  which  I  heard — 

"  Who  is  the  eagle  unconquered  and  unconquerable  ? " 

I  shuddered  as  I  heard  this  question,  for  I  knew  well 
its  significance.  The  phrase  referred  to  by  the  Tyrant 
was  one  which  occurred  more  than  once  in  Lenore 's 
songs.     Of  course  it  symbolized  the  power,  or  the  man,  or 
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both,  whose  continued  existence  and  whose  recently 
excited  vigour  alarmed  the  Tyranny  and  its  ministers. 
Some  spy  or  traitor  had  been  at  work  here.  The  Tartar 
had  a  paper  in  his  hands  at  which  from  time  to  time  he 
glanced.  The  examination  had  apparently  gone  forward 
for  some  time  before  I  recovered  consciousness.  Though 
I,  born  in  freedom,  would  not  have  lied  to  save  my  life,  I 
now  trembled  lest  Lenore  should  exhibit  that  proof  of  a 
freeborn  soul,  and  so  doom  herself  to  death,  possibly  death 
by  torture.  She  was  dressed  in  pure  white,  her  hair 
flowed  in  dark  torrents  behind  her.  She  stood  perfectly 
erect  looking  straight  in  the  face  of  the  Tyrant.  Oh,  what 
a  contrast  between  those  two  faces.  She  was  pale  as  her 
own  raiment;  only  one  red  spot  glowed  on  the  cheek 
which  was  visible  to  me  where  I  lay  propped  against  the 
wall  of  the  chamber  to  the  Tyrant's  left.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  the  reply. 

"  Your  Highness,  the  man  who  made  the  song  would 
best  know  that." 

"  Dost  thou  know  thyself  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Who  is  he  then,  '  the  eagle  unconquered  and  uncon- 
querable' ? " 

Tall  as  she  was,  Lenore's  stature  seemed  to  grow.  Her 
eyes  flashed;  her  voice  rose  like  a  singer's  in  some 
triumph  passage  of  a  great  choral  ode  as  she  answered — 

"  The  nameless  one  at  whose  nameless  name  the  world's 
Emperor  trembles." 

All  was  over  now  surely.  Lenore  had  defied  the  Tyranny 
which  held  the  world  in  its  grasp,  and  in  the  grasp  of  that 
Tyranny  what  was  she  ?    A  dove  in  the  jaws  of  a  serpent  ? 
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Yet  that  high  flash  of  heroic  daring,  of  all-conquering 
fearlessness  and  truth,  for  one  moment  sent  racing  through 
my  being  a  current  of  such  pride  and  sublime  gratification 
as  I  had  never  experienced  before.  In  the  thrill  of  that 
wild  emotion  I  forgot  all  the  terrible  consequences  likely 
to  accrue  even  to  her.  One  moment  I  feared  lest  she 
should  speak  the  truth,  and  the  next  I  gloried  in  the  fact 
that  she  did. 

Something  now  happened  quite  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions, if  indeed  in  such  a  moment  of  supreme  excitement 
any  thought  even  of  the  immediate  future  could  have 
found  a  place  in  my  mind.  Lenore's  defiance  was  not 
punished  at  all  by  blows  or  bonds  or  insulting  speech. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Tyrant  regarded  her  at  first  with  an 
expression  of  amazement,  then  with  one  of  slowly  growing 
but  evident  admiration.  His  beady  eyes  glittered.  For 
the  first  time  something  like  a  smile  appeared  on  his 
broad  mouth.  He  bent  his  head  a  little  on  one  side  as  he 
contemplated  her  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  con- 
noisseur before  a  picture.  At  first  I  shuddered,  but  love 
makes  all  the  senses — both  the  inner  and  the  outer — pre- 
ternaturally  acute,  and  I  perceived,  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
that  the  Tartar's  admiration  was  in  truth  more  aesthetic 
than  sensual.  Lenore's  high-wrought  blazing  mode  of 
courage  and  death-defiance  had  given  to  her  a  singular 
and  sublime  beauty. 

All  this  time  the  wretched  Commandant  Don  Henrico, 
whom  I  truly  pitied,  was  standing  like  an  image  of  grief. 
Those  who  read  these  memoirs  will  be  unjust  to  Don 
Henrico.  They  have  never  lived  under  the  poisonous 
shadow  of  a  Tyranny.     They  do  not  know.     God    grant 
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they  may  never  know,  how  that  atmosphere  dries  up  the 
springs  of  manhood. 

Hitherto  the  Prince  spoke  in  English.  Now  he  turned 
with  a  certain  sportful  communicativeness  to  his  officers 
and  said  something  in  a  strange  tongue,  from  time  to 
time  casting  glances  at  the  beautiful  girl  who  still  with 
clenched  hands  and  dilated  nostrils  stood  before  him,  her 
soul  and  body  still  charged  with  the  passion  out  of  which 
words  of  defiance  had  leaped.  Again  the  preternatural 
acuteness  of  a  lover's  faculties  revealed  to  me  what  mean- 
ing lay  concealed  in  that  unknown  tongue,  in  which  the 
Tyrant  now  spoke.  I  perceived,  perhaps  I  only  guessed, 
but  my  surmise  was  right,  that  at  this  moment  he  de- 
signed Lenore  as  a  gift  for  some  greater  minister  of  the 
Tyranny  to  whom  he  desired  to  pay  court,  perhaps  for  the 
Supreme  Tyrant  himself.  Then  I  became  unconscious 
once  more.     I  had  fainted  a  second  time. 

When  I  came  to  myself  and  opened  my  eyes  I  was  con- 
scious of  being  surrounded  by  a  certain  subdued  rosy-gold 
light.  I  tried  to  sit  up,  but  could  not,  so  faint  was  I  with 
loss  of  blood.  Moving  my  hands  I  found  that  they  were 
free.  I  was  lying  upon  an  easy  couch  clothed  in  a  single 
long  garment  which  enveloped  me  from  neck  to  foot  and 
covered  my  feet.  Some  one  came  to  the  bedside  and  laid 
a  hand  upon  my  forehead. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CLEAVING    THE    AIR 

He  who  leaned  over  me  was  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  brown-haired  and  brown-complexioned,  with  soft 
eyes  and  an  innocent  expression.  He  was  looking  kindly 
upon  me. 

"  Don't  stir,"  he  said. 

He  fetched  me  some  food,  which  tasted  like  arrowroot, 
in  a  silver  bowl.  Then  he  gave  me  a  hot  drink  which 
contained  no  doubt  a  soporific,  for  shortly  afterwards  I  fell 
asleep.  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but  when  I 
awoke  I  felt  almost  well.  I  started  into  a  sitting  posture. 
The  young  man  was  still  in  the  room.  He  came  to  me  at 
once,  but  refused  me  permission  to  get  up. 

"  I  shall  talk  to  you  instead,"  he  said. 

"  I  looked  for  death,"  I  replied,  "  probably  death  by 
torture.  How  am  I  here,  well  lodged  and  carefully  tended 
by  one  like  you." 

"  You  are  a  prisoner,"  he  replied,  "  but  under  my  care. 
I  am  one  of  the  subordinate  physicians  of  the  Prince  of 
Aconragua.     I  was  present  at  the  scene  when  you  were 
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struck  down ;  and  truly  never  have  I  seen  a  blow  better 
deserved." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

"  The  Tartar  brute,"  I  muttered ;  "  and  the  lady  ?  " 

He  started  to  his  feet.  "  Sh — sh,"  he  whispered,  with 
right  hand  raised.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  strangled  ? 
Scandalum  magnatum  is  a  strangling  matter  both  for  those 
who  utter  it,  and  for  those  who  listen,  and  do  not  report. 
For  your  life's  sake,  and  mine,  no  more  of  that.  You  are 
intelligent,  weigh  well  what  I  say.  Speak  low  when  you 
do  speak." 

I  looked  at  him  and  saw  he  was  in  real  terror. 

"  There  was  a  maid  ? "  I  said. 

"She  too  is  here.  A  fellow-prisoner  with  yourself. 
Surely  a  more  radiant  and  resplendent  creature  may  have 
trodden  the  earth,  but  I  believe  never  did." 

"  Was  my  surmise  right  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Is  she  destined 
as  a  gift  for  some  great  person  ? " 

He  nodded.     We  looked  at  each  other  silently. 

"For  whom?" 

"The  Viceroy  of  the  Continent,"  he  replied.  "We 
are  now  journeying  to  Lima  where  is  his  chief  residence." 

I  was  now  silent  for  a  long  time  revolving  thoughts  too 
ghastly  to  be  described.  When  we  renewed  our  con- 
versation I  only  said — 

"  How  is  all  so  still  ?  I  hear  no  roar  of  wheels  nor 
perceive  any  motion  at  all." 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  we  are  not  timber  or  bales  of 
cotton  to  be  hauled  over  the  ground  by  the  baser  forces  of 
nature.  High  above  earth  our  course  is,  and  our  pathway 
is  that  of  the  birds." 
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He  said  it  playfully  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
grown  person  talking  with  a  child. 

I  earnestly  begged  permission  to  leave  my  couch  and 
prison  and  see  the  outer  world.  He  still  demurred, 
assuring  me  that  my  strength  was  not  equal  to  the 
exertion.  Though  young  and  handsome,  my  physician 
was  of  a  fat  habit,  indolent  too  and  self-indulgent,  a  great 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  his  patient.  I  fretted  but 
submitted. 

With  regard  to  the  aerial  problem  now  for  a  long  time 
solved  he  answered  my  inquiries  readily.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  twentieth  century  very  little  was  done 
in  this  direction,  the  most  effective  air-ships  invented 
then  depending  upon  gas  for  buoyancy  and  revolving 
bladed  wheels  for  propulsion.  Even  when  a  certain 
Stockhollander,  whose  name  I  forget,  substituted  wings 
for  bladed  wheels  little  was  gained.  Ships  which  trusted 
for  their  buoyancy  to  gas  were  a  ludibrium  ventis.  He 
unrolled  a  long  list  of  accidents  met  with  by  adventurous 
aeronauts  during  the  transition  stages  from  the  old  balloon 
to  the  perfected  air-ship  upheld  and  propelled  by  wings. 
On  the  subject  he  was  something  of  a  specialist ;  but  as 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  many  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
aerial  navigation,  even  his  honest  enthusiasm  as  a  historian 
failed  after  a  while  to  arrest  my  attention.  My  thoughts 
wandered  off  to  Lenore.  Eventually,  I  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

When  I  awoke  I  was  alone.  I  sprang  from  my  couch, 
intending  to  go  forth  and  observe  all  the  wonders  by 
which  I  was  surrounded,  but  found  the  door  locked.  I 
now  looked  around  me  inquisitively  for  the    first  time. 
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There  was  nothing  very  singular  about  my  cabin  save  the 
light,  for  I  could  no  way  detect  its  source.  There  were 
ventilators,  but  no  true  windows;  yet  the  room  was 
flooded  with  the  soft,  subdued,  rosy-golden  light  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  I  learned  afterwards  that  this 
light  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  potent  force 
of  which  Lord  Lytton  has  written  vaguely  and  incorrectly 
in  that  book  of  idle  conjectures  entitled  The  Coming  Race. 
How  he  managed  to  hit  upon  the  name  of  this  force  I 
cannot  understand,  but  he  was  right  in  naming  it  vril. 
Possibly  when  the  force  was  discovered  and  utilized,  the 
first  inventors,  casting  about  for  a  name,  recalled  Lytton's 
prophecy  and  named  it  accordingly.  Vril  was  indeed  the 
motive  power  by  which  aerial  navigation  on  an  effective 
scale  was  rendered  possible.  I  observed  that  floor,  walls, 
and  ceiling  were  padded,  and  that  attached  to  all  three 
were  looped  leathern  straps ;  also  that  the  couch  was 
bolted  to  the  floor.  Hence  I  guessed  that  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds, 
for  example,  the  ship  was  liable  to  be  capsized.  Then  to 
avoid  being  rolled  about  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder,  the 
passenger  would  lay  hold  on  the  straps. 

At  the  bed's  head  was  a  little  case  containing  books. 
Some  were  printed  in  English.  The  characters  were 
unusual  in  shape,  but  decipherable.  I  could  read  the 
letters,  but  with  difficulty  made  out  the  meaning.  Of  the 
books  one  seemed  to  be  a  medical  treatise.  I  deciphered 
there  the  names  of  several  familiar  diseases — gout, 
typhoid,  sciatica,  etc.,  as  well  as  many  which  were  quite 
new  to  me.  But  I  perceived  too  that  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  medical  science  had  gone  back  to  something  like 
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barbarism,  for  the  author  attached  a  great  deal  of  import- 
ance to  the  use  of  spoken  formulas  as  unintelligible  as 
abracadabra.  Incantations  had  come  up  again.  I  looked, 
too,  into  a  book  of  poetry.  The  poetry  was  unrhymed, 
and  seemed  to  depend  for  its  harmony  upon  accent  or 
number.  I  could  detect  no  harmony  myself.  As  for  the 
meaning  I  read  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  the  least 
clue  to  it.  When  I  did,  it  seemed  to  be  a  laudation  of 
the  Tyranny  or  of  famous  leaders  of  the  so-called 
Imperial  Kace.  There  were  a  number  of  proper  names, 
apparently  of  Chinese  origin  or  Chinese  mixed  with 
Russian.  These  barbaric  and  highly  agglutinative 
cognomens  usually  occurred  in  contexts  crammed  with 
epithets  such  as  "  sublime,"  "  unapproachable,"  "  glorious," 
"unspeakable,"  etc.  My  fat  friend's  poetry  then  was 
laudatory  verse  written  by  court  poets  in  praise  of  the 
Tyranny.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  never  having  had  much 
taste  for  verse,  it  was  very  stupid ;  and  when  I  penetrated 
to  its  meaning,  I  thrust  the  book  back  with  an  imprecation. 
Then  I  reflected  upon  my  situation,  which  was  certainly 
singular,  and  which,  to  any  one  who  was  not  dead  to  fear, 
as  I  was,  ought  to  have  been  alarming.  I  saw  clearly 
enough  why  I  was  being  sent  forward  to  the  capital.  My 
coming  into  Don  Henrico's  Circle,  my  bearing  and  my 
obstinate  reticence  formed  by  thoughts  nourished  in  an 
age  of  freedom,  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  I  was  a 
subject  of  that  nameless  one  who  now  alone  defied  and 
resisted  the  world-embracing  Tyranny.  The  local  Tyrant 
had  had  sufficient  self-control  not  to  kill  me.  To  do  so 
might  have  got  him  into  trouble  with  higher  powers. 
He  therefore  resolved   to  dispatch   me   at   once   to   the 
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head-quarters  of  the  Continental  Tyranny,  where  I  had 
no  doubt  I  would  be  put  to  the  torture.  For  that  I  cared 
little.     I  had  not  studied  the  occult  arts  in  vain. 

Presently  my  fat  gaoler  re-appeared,  and  we  had  some 
further  conversation,  but  he  would  not  yet  allow  me  to 
leave  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE    SKY    PIRATE 

All  this  time  I  had  never  once  forgotten  Lenore.  The 
terrible  fate  which  was  reserved  for  that  ardent,  beautiful 
and  sublime  spirit  was  always  present  in  my  mind.  Once, 
as  if  casually,  I  had  asked  the  physician  what  manner  of 
man  was  this  Viceroy  of  the  Continent,  but  he  either 
would  not  or  could  not  tell  me.  He  made  a  gesture  with 
his  hands  which  might  mean  anything,  but  which  I 
understood  to  signify  that  he,  a  humble  physician  in  the 
service  of  a  minor  potentate,  would  not  dare  to  speak  at 
all  concerning  the  mighty  being  who  ruled  over  the  Con- 
tinent and  some  quarter  of  a  million  of  millions  of  men. 
Santo  Laurentio  was  my  gaoler's  name,  to  which  was 
prefixed  a  barbaric  prenomen  with  which  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader.  He  was  probably  of  English  or  Irish 
extraction.  I  hinted  as  much,  but  the  suggestion  seemed 
to  hurt  him.  He  maintained  that  he  was  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  sprung  from  some  "  Duke  of  Lassa."  Where 
there  is  a  dominant  race  all  the  weaker  and  baser  elements 
of  the  subject  races  seek  to  incorporate  themselves  with 
the  rulers,  first  in  thought  and  desire,  and  then  in  fact. 
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I  was  not  angry  with  this  poor  fellow,  a  scion  of  one  of 
the  great  historic  races  of  the  world,  representing  his  line 
as  starting  from  some  Mongolian  potentate.  I  only 
reflected  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  the 
ubiquity  of  the  slave  type  of  mind.  Santo  Laurentio  was 
at  least  kind  to  me.  I  liked  him,  but  how  could  I 
respect  a  creature  so  servile  ?  Not  only  was  he  outwardly 
in  the  service  of  the  Tyranny,  but  in  thought  and  feeling, 
in  every  emotion  of  the  soul,  he  was  a  slave.  Don 
Henrico,  though  his  body  was  with  the  Tyrants,  and 
though  he  feared  the  Tyranny  greatly,  had  a  soul  in  which 
still  glowed  the  sacred  spark.  Without  making  any 
particular  inquiries  I  became  aware  that  this  soul-destroy- 
ing despotism  had  its  chief  seat  in  Asia,  and  that  its  chief 
type  was  Mongolian.  St.  Lawrence,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
seemed  as  much  afraid  even  to  talk  about  the  Emperor  of 
the  World,  as  a  low-caste  Hebrew  would  have  been  to  walk 
in  the  Holv  of  Holies.  In  his  mind  and  manner  there 
was  something  hopelessly  weak  and  childish.  I  soon  per- 
ceived too  that  he  regarded  me  with  a  certain  awe  as  a 
superior  being,  which  of  course  did  not  increase  my 
respect  for  him. 

At  length  to  my  great  joy  he  decided  that  I  was  well 
enough  to  leave  my  chamber.  Attired  in  a  far  gaudier 
and  more  flowing  suit  of  raiment  than  I  had  ever  worn 
before,  I  ascended  the  companion  which  led  to  the  upper 
world.  The  first  thing  of  which  I  was  aware,  was  the 
great  orb  of  day  shining  dazzlingly  almost  straight  above 
my  head  in  the  midst  of  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky. 
Reaching  the  deck  I  felt  my  forehead  fanned  by  a  most 
cool  and  refreshing  breeze.     The  deck  was  like  the  deck 
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of  a  ship.  The  boards  were  clean  and  almost  snow-white. 
Everywhere  was  a  general  glitter  of  gold  and  brilliant 
colouring.  There  were  a  number  of  men  dressed  in  flowing 
raiment,  white  for  the  most  part,  sitting  cross-legged  upon 
rugs,  or  walking  to  and  fro.  The  men  who  sat  were 
engaged  at  cards,  which  caused  me  to  wonder  at  the  strange 
persistence  of  the  pastime.  The  faces  of  a  good  many 
were  not  of  the  Mongolian  type,  while  strongly  suggesting 
it.  Some  were  pure  Aryan,  some  pure  Mongol,  but  as  a 
rule  the  physiognomies  around  me  suggested  a  mingling  of 
those  races.  They  took  no  notice  of  me,  with  the  exception 
of  one  tall,  handsome,  but  haughty-looking  man,  dressed 
in  a  barbaric  style  of  magnificence,  who  saluted  me  cour- 
teously with  a  polite  gesture.  I  asked  him  in  English 
how  soon  we  should  be  at  Lima.  He  said  in  about  six 
hours.  He  made  some  courteous  inquiries  concerning  my 
health,  and  presently  left  me  to  myself.  So  did  my 
physician,  who  went  below  and  did  not  re-appear  for  nearly 
half-an-hour.  All  the  countenances  here  were  very 
expressionless.  The  men  were  very  silent,  tranquil, 
slow-moving.  The  social  atmosphere  affected  me  too.  I 
found  myself  insensibly  assuming  an  impassivity  of 
behaviour  which  was  a  curious  contrast  to  the  mental 
excitement  under  which  I  laboured.  I  leaned  against  the 
port  bulwark,  looking  as  if  into  vacancy,  and  then  slowly 
turned  my  gaze  outwards.  What  a  spectacle.  There  a 
little  in  front  of  me,  pulsating  continually,  though  not 
rapidly,  one  mighty  and  vast  wing,  exactly  resembling  that 
of  a  bird,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  and  diverse  colours, 
sprang  ever  forward,  constant-going,  steady,  unhesitating, 
winnowing  the  air  with  a  rushing  sound,  like  the  roar  of  a 
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forest  when  it  bends  before  a  hurricane.  This  huge  van 
bore  more  than  a  general  resemblance  to  a  bird's  wing.  At 
each  pulsation  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  under  part,  and 
perceived  how,  from  the  solid  structure  which  corresponded 
to  the  wing-bone  of  a  bird,  there  sprang  innumerable 
quills,  so  to  speak,  apparently  of  hollow  burnished  steel, 
covered  and  connected  by  a  substance  which  I  could 
not  identify,  so  brilliant  was  the  colouring,  although  the 
tip  of  the  wing  perpetually  passed  and  repassed  close  to 
my  face  so  that  I  could  have  touched  it  with  a  fishing- 
rod.  There  was  a  short  drum-like  steel  tower  rising  from 
the  ship  forward,  between  the  wings,  pierced  as  I  guessed 
for  artillery.  I  looked  below  and  almost  started  back  in  real 
alarm  ;  as  I  did  so,  I  caught  resting  upon  me  the  glance  of 
the  tall  officer  who  had  been  so  polite  to  me.  He  was 
evidently  regarding  me  with  some  surprise.  I  smiled  in 
the  urbane  fashion  of  our  time  when  some  one  meets  with 
a  slight  misadventure,  and  finds  himself  observed.  The 
Mongol's  face  only  became  the  more  impassive,  while  his 
glittering  eyes  just  brightened  with  surprise  and  curiosity. 
I  turned  away,  and  again  glanced  downwards. 

Just  below  us,  almost  touching  the  ship's  keel,  was  some- 
thing dazzlingly  white,  along  which  we  careered  almost 
literally,  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  It  was  snow. 
Sometimes  the  ship  grazed  the  snow,  sometimes  all  but 
touched  great  jagged  blocks  of  ice,  which  flashed  with  a 
million  blended  hues.  In  the  interval  between  the 
mountain  peaks  I  looked  down  into  white  valleys  or  frozen 
ice  rivers.  We  were  plainly  pursuing  the  line  of  the 
Andes,  traversing  that  mighty  spine  of  the  Continent. 

Who  guided  this  air-ship  in  which  Lenore  and  myself 
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were  speeding  across  a  Continent,  I  could  not  tell.  I  saw 
no  one  who  seemed  to  be  captain,  helmsman,  or  pilot 
of  this  winged  ethereal  creature.  Suddenly  I  became 
aware  that  the  pulsation  of  the  wings  was  becoming 
steadily  more  and  more  frequent,  and  soon  that  that 
pulsation  was  double  or  even  treble  what  it  had  been. 
The  rushing  sound  of  the  wings  became  like  the  roar  of  a 
mighty  cataract,  heard  close  by.  The  low  melodious  hum 
of  the  hidden  mechanism  swelled  till  it  resembled  the 
angry  howl  of  some  maddened  and  savage  beast.  Such 
was  the  rush  of  air  that  I  gasped  for  breath.  I  looked 
around.  All  the  crew  of  this  strange  ship  were  now 
standing,  impassive  as  usual,  the  lower  parts  of  their  faces 
exhibiting  not  a  sign  of  emotion,  but  their  eyes  glittering 
strangely.  They  were  looking  upwards.  I  followed  with 
my  eyes  the  direction  of  theirs,  and  beheld  a  beautiful  and 
terrible  spectacle.  Far  above  us,  like  a  hovering  hawk, 
there  showed  itself  between  me  and  the  clear  and  intensely 
blue  sky  such  another  bird  as  ours,  shaped  bird-like  in  all 
respects ;  but  no  bird  of  earth,  not  the  bird  of  Paradise, 
could  show  such  glorious  hues.  These  hues  were  so  many 
and  so  blended  that  I  cannot  tell  them,  only  that  perhaps 
a  more  flashing  variety  of  gold  seemed  to  predominate, 
shot  through,  as  it  were,  with  the  glittering  of  other  hues 
innumerable.  The  effect  was  so  brilliant  that  for  one 
moment  I  was  dazzled.  She  was  hovering  when  I  caught 
sight  of  her,  with  vast  wings  outstretched,  just  quivering 
at  the  tips. 

My  heart  ceased  for  a  moment  to  beat,  as  the  heart  will 
at  the  sight  of  some  surpassing  loveliness  ;  but  in  another 
moment  it  beat  wildly  with  panic,  for  I  had  realized  the 
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situation,  the  nature  of  which,  too,  was  revealed  clearly 
enough  in  the  bright  watchful  eyes  of  my  fellow-passengers. 
That  glorious  creature,  hovering  there  hawk-like  against 
the  blue  sky,  was  no  friend,  but  an  enemy,  a  predatory, 
savage  thing,  terrible  even  because  of  its  beauty,  merciless, 
implacable,  steeped  in  hostile  and  deadly  purpose — a  pirate 
of  the  upper  deeps.  And  still  the  whirr  of  our  pulsing 
wings  sounded  like  a  near  cataract,  and  the  hidden 
mechanism  roared  and  our  speed  became  as  the  speed  of 
lightning,  as  we  flew  like  a  bird  to  shelter.  What 
shelter  ?  Where  could  we  hide  ?  How  escape  from  that 
terrible  creature,  surely  as  swift  as  it  was  beautiful  ?  A 
trumpet  sounded. 


CHAPTER  X 

FLIGHT  AND   PURSUIT 

While  I  looked  and  wondered,  some  one  called  to  me, 
"For  your  life's  sake  don't  stir  from  that  spot."  Some- 
thing like  a  door  opening  from  the  bulwarks  sprang  out 
before  me.  At  the  same  moment  our  enemy  had  swooped. 
Down  from  his  pride  of  place,  with  half-closed  wings  and 
prow  depressed,  he  dropped  like  lead. 

Then  I  was  flung  forward  violently,  but  fell  without 
being  hurt,  and  immediately  rose  to  my  feet.  I  had  been 
flung  against  that  padded  door,  which  was,  in  fact,  im- 
prisoned air.  It  yielded  softly  before  me,  though  I  had 
been  hurled  against  it  as  if  by  the  hands  of  a  giant. 
What  had  happened  ?  Simply  this.  The  pilot  had  sud- 
denly arrested  the  ship's  course  to  avoid  the  swoop  of  the 
enemy.  A  shrill  scream,  like  nothing  I  had  ever  heard 
before,  went  through  me  like  a  sword.  Looking  over  the 
taffrail  I  beheld  our  foe,  with  wings  partially  closed, 
speeding  due  eastwards  with  such  speed  that  in  a  few 
moments  it  was  no  more  than  a  speck  in  the  sky.  Beneath 
the  shining  hull  I  saw  the  clear  flash  of  steel.     Something 

resembling  a  gigantic  knife  was  being  slowly  drawn  up 
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and  concealed  in  the  body  of  the  bird,  just  as  a  razor  is 
withdrawn  into  its  sheath.  That  scream  arose  from  the 
lightning-like  speed  with  which  the  pirate  clove  the  yield- 
ing air  as  it  shot  past  us,  just  in  front  of  our  bows.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  enemy's  intention,  frustrated  by  our 
manoeuvre,  to  cut  us  in  two  with  that  monstrous  steel 
blade,  and  so  tumble  us  to  the  earth.  From  that  fate  we 
had  been  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  unseen 
person  who  commanded  this  air-ship.  At  the  right 
moment,  not  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late,  he  had  checked 
the  ships  progress,  just  as  a  skilful  rider  might  throw  his 
horse  upon  his  haunches  to  escape  a  cannon-ball  aimed  by 
some  gunner  not  calculating  on  the  execution  of  such  a 
manoeuvre.  It  may  be  asked  why  did  not  we,  on  our  part, 
assail  this  pirate-ship,  or  why  did  we,  like  the  heron  in 
the  days  of  falconry,  allow  this  hawk-like  creature  to  soar 
above  us  ?  In  fact,  we  were  no  more  a  match  for  that 
wonderful  ethereal  creature  than  a  seagull  is  for  an  eagle. 
In  size,  velocity,  and  power,  there  was  no  comparison 
between  us.  Either  the  pirate-ship  represented  and  was 
owned  by  some  mightier  or  more  advanced  race  than  ours, 
or  the  air-ship  in  which  I  now  traversed  heaven  was  an 
inferior  specimen  of  what  the  earth  Tyrants  were  able  to 
produce.  In  the  meantime  our  wings,  I  observed,  were 
wavering  just  sufficiently  to  preserve  our  buoyancy.  Now 
they  began  to  pulsate  once  more.  The  ship's  course  was 
altered,  we  flew  to  the  north-east,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
direction  almost  opposite  to  that  which  the  pirate  had 
taken  in  its  swoop.  Soon  we  were  winging  our  way  with 
a  velocity  as  great  as  that  which  we  had  maintained 
before  the  pirate  had  swooped.     Our  speed  seemed  to  me 
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terrific,  but  I  had  learned  that  a  speed  still  greater  was  at 
the  command  of  our  foe,  and  knew  well  that  the  pirate 
would  soon  again  be  on  our  traces,  and,  from  what  I  had 
seen,  believed  that  his  second  swoop  would  have  a  different 
issue.  Of  course,  this  splendid  aerial  creature  represented 
the  mysterious  power  which  from  some  unknown  region  of 
the  earth  still,  in  the  name  of  the  enslaved  and  oppressed 
English  race,  waged  truceless  war  with  the  Tyrant  lords 
of  the  world.  But  companionship  in  a  common  peril 
easily  provokes  good-will  and  loyalty  to  the  common  cause. 
I  had  sworn  allegiance  to  "  the  Nameless  One,"  but  at  this 
moment  all  my  sympathies  were  with  my  shipmates  and 
my  ship,  the  ship  too  in  which  Lenore  was  a  fellow 
voyager.  From  a  severely  casuistical  point  of  view  I  sup- 
pose that  attitude  of  mine  should  be  condemned.  Yet 
I  confess  not  only  my  keen  pleasure  at  the  innocuous 
swoop  past  of  the  pirate,  but  also  that  I  would  have 
gladly  seen  her  disabled  and  tumbled  in  ruined  confusion 
there  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

With  accelerated  velocity  we  now  flew  across  a  vast  and 
populous  plain,  leaving  behind  us  that  chain  of  the  Andes 
which  lies  eastwards  of  the  city  of  Le  Paz,  and  making 
apparently  for  the  western  chain.  In  this  rush  we  flew 
right  over  the  city  of  Le  Paz  and  over  the  great  lake  of 
Titicaca,  which  is  some  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  I  think  it  did  not  require  more  than  the 
same  number  of  wing-strokes  on  our  part  to  clear  that 
immense  sheet  of  water.  I  knew  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  America  well,  not  from  books,  but  from  personal 
acquaintance.  A  peculiarity  of  this  great  lake  is  that  no 
rivers  flow  from  it  to  the  sea.     At  the  time  I  had  little 
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leisure  for  recalling  facts  like  this.  My  eyes  were  rivutted 
on  the  sky  south-westward,  where  a  certain  point  like  a 
diamond  flashed  in  the  sun.  It  was  the  ethereal  corsair, 
and  once  more  upon  our  traces.  Now  again  I  hearkened 
to  the  giant  hum  of  the  fast-driven  interior  mechanism  of 
our  own  ship,  and  the  sibilant  yet  rhythmical  svjish  of  the 
swift-beating  wings.  Nevertheless,  terrific  as  was  the 
velocity  with  which  we  sped  over  the  vast  pampas  lying 
between  those  ranges  of  the  Andes,  that  pursuing  glitter, 
and  glare,  and  flash,  momentarily  increased  in  size  and 
splendour.  The  pirate  was  on  our  trail  once  more,  and 
fast  gaining  upon  us.  I  looked  ahead.  Before  us  rose 
the  huge  snow-white  peak  of  the  Cerro  Nevada  del  Sorata, 
which  I  knew  to  be  more  than  25,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  peak  was  clear  against  the  blue  sky,  but 
all  its  nether  parts  were  hidden  in  fleece-like  mist.  This 
mist,  circumfused  over  the  whole  range,  quite  concealed 
the  other  mountains.  Del  Sorata  alone,  white  and  glister- 
ing, stood  proudly  eminent  there,  islanded  in  that  sea  of 
haze.  As  I  looked,  suddenly  I  became  aware  of  the 
purpose  entertained  by  the  acute  and  resourceful  under- 
standing which  guided  the  movements  of  our  winged  bark. 
As  the  hunted  partridge  or  pigeon  flees  to  the  wood  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  pursuing  hawk,  so  he  aimed  now 
at  that  hospitable  and  protecting  mist,  into  the  interior  of 
which  no  eye  could  pierce.  I  looked  again  in  the  direc- 
tion where  I  had  last  seen  our  implacable  enemy.  With 
broad  wings  fast  pulsing — they  were  now  distinctly  visible 
— he  was  rushing  behind  and  above  us.  I  could  see  there 
nothing  that  suggested  the  presence  of  man,  only  the 
shining  accipitrine  creature  winging  its  way  through  the 
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deep.  Surely  we  were  now  lost  indeed.  Escape  seemed 
utterly  impossible.  Then,  just  as  our  foe  appeared  to  be 
upon  the  point  of  swooping,  the  brilliancy  of  its  colouring 
was  suddenly  dimmed.  To  all  that  glow,  and  shine,  and 
glitter,  succeeded  a  dark  blurred  shape,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  I  saw  nothing  at  all.  We  were  saved.  Our 
ship  had  entered  the  great  fleece  of  fog  which  clothed  the 
slopes  of  the  Sorata  range  of  the  Andes.  We  went  slowly 
and  more  slowly.  Finally  we  came  to  a  stand,  with  wings 
just  quivering.  The  good  craft  trembled  like  a  hunted 
creature,  conscious  of  security  indeed,  but  also  of  the 
danger  which  it  has  just  evaded  as  by  a  hairs-breadth. 
What  would  our  captain  do  next  ?  For  the  present,  indeed 
for  some  time,  he  did  nothing  but  hover  gently.  I  ex- 
pected that  he  would  steal  quietly  along  by  the  side  of 
and  through  the  folds  of  Sorata  Andes  under  cover  of  this 
friendly  protective  mist  till  he  might  attain  some  distant 
point,  and  then  break  forth  once  more.  Such,  however, 
was  not  his  intention.  After  hovering  in  the  manner 
described  for  some  five  minutes,  I  perceived  that  the  prow 
of  our  ship  was  being  slowly  brought  about,  and,  a  few 
minutes  later,  that  our  vans  were  again  winnowing  the 
misty  air,  and  with  momentarily  increasing  animation. 
Presently  we  emerged  from  the  mist,  going  apparently  at 
our  highest  speed.  Again  I  beheld  beneath  me  the  rich 
green  plain  teeming  with  splendid  villas,  farm-houses, 
hamlets,  and  towns ;  before  me  the  great  shining  lake  of 
Titicaca,  and  beside  it,  on  the  south-east  shore,  the  white 
city  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  lake.  Above  was 
the  cloudless  blue.  I  looked  round,  scanning  the  eastern 
horizon  above  the  mist-clad  range  of  Sorata.     Though  I 
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gazed  with  an  attention  which  was  sharpened  by  fear,  I 
could  see  nothing.  The  pirate  was  nowhere  visible.  I  now 
observed  a  man  upon  that  pierced  turret  forward,  of  which 
I  have  written,  who  was  slowly  sweeping  that  region  of  the 
sky  with  his  perspective.  It  was  plain  that  even  he  could 
see  nothing.  The  pirate  had  passed  far  to  the  north  or 
far  to  the  south,  or  was  hunting  for  us  blindly  in  the  mist. 
We  flew  across  the  lake  very  low,  all  but  striking  the 
surface  with  the  tips  of  our  wings.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  again  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  range  of  the  Andes. 
Then  we  shot  straight  through,  not  over  the  mountain 
range,  rushing  like  a  straight-flung  bolt  through  a  chasm 
between  two  lofty  mountains.  It  was  like  penetrating  a 
loop  in  the  chain.  Through  that  loop,  so  to  speak,  with 
wings  all  but  folded  we  swept,  and  with  such  speed  that, 
literally,  I  could  not  distinguish  a  single  object  on  either 
hand;  I  saw  only  a  wild  confusion  of  colours.  Passing 
this  gorge,  we  curved  in  a  vast  semi-circle  to  the  north, 
till  we  recovered  the  line  of  the  Andes,  along  which  again 
we  flew.  The  Pacific,  glittering  in  the  sun,  stretched 
away  on  our  left,  the  great  snowy  range  of  the  Andes  rose 
on  our  right.  I  now  recognized  the  city  of  Arequipa,  by 
its  situation  only,  for  it  in  no  way  resembled  the  Arequipa 
which  I  had  once  visited;  it  was,  I  should  say,  at  least 
some  twenty  times  as  great. 
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A   CITY  OF   THE   TYRANTS 

We  now  skimmed  along  this  Pacific  slope  of  the  Andes, 

quite  close   to   the    ground,  keeping    always   that   great 

rampart  like  a  wall  between  us  and  our  lynx-eyed  foe.     I 

breathed  more  freely  now,     I  looked  for  the  volcano  of 

Chaquibomba,  and   was    sufficiently   recovered   from    the 

excitement  of  the  last  forty  minutes  to  feel  curious  as  to 

whether  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  activity,  or,  like  so  many 

other  famous  volcanoes,  extinct.     Soon  I  saw  its  columns 

of  smoke  shot  with  fiery  gleams.     We  passed  it  on  the 

left,  speeding  over  a  beautiful  and  populous  valley  which 

lay  between  that  great  burning  mountain  and  the  main 

range    of   the   Andes.     Ten    minutes    later    our   captain 

directed  the  course  of  the  ship  upwards,  ever  upwards,  till 

we  had  climbed  the  heights.     Above  them  now  we  soared, 

and  sped  along  over  their  white  summits  in  the  cold  and 

rarefied  air.     I  was  thinking  that  this  was  temerity  on 

his  part,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  fore-part 

of  the  ship  by  an  unusual  noise  resembling  a  scream.     It 

arose  from  the  discharge  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a 

rocket.     The  thing  so  discharged,  exploded   in  the  sky 
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somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  rocket,  save  that,  the 
explosion  was  succeeded  by  a  large  white  cloud,  as  white 
as  snow,  a  most  beautiful  sight,  showing  clear  as  it  did 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  In  a  few  seconds  that 
cloud  was  far  behind  us.  As  I  looked  back,  wondering  at 
its  beauty,  I  saw  upon  that  snow-white  ground,  flash  out 
a  pattern  of  bright  lines,  zig-zag,  clearly  defined  yet 
subtly  complex,  and  in  colour  blood-red.  It  was  plainly  a 
writing  and,  as  I  thought,  exhibited  Chinese  characters. 
We  were  signalling,  but  to  whom  ?  Away  northward  I 
could  see  nothing  with  my  unassisted  vision,  save  the 
cloudless  sky  above,  and,  below,  the  vast  plains  of  Peru, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  glittering  Pacific  and  on  the 
other  by  the  great  irregular  white  rampart  of  the  Andes. 
But  I  knew  that  we  were  drawing  near  to  Lima,  and  that 
Lima  was  the  capital  of  South  America  and  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Viceroy.  The  significance  of  that  sky-signal  was 
now  apparent.  It  was  meant  to  be  read  by  the  watchmen 
and  sentinels  of  that  metropolis  of  the  Continent. 

A  little  later  that  handsome  Oriental,  who  seemed  not 
unkindly  disposed  towards  me,  approached  and  courte- 
ously invited  my  attention,  but  without  speaking,  to  some 
object  of  interest  to  be  seen,  as  it  were,  on  our  starboard 
bow.  Looking  thitherward  I  counted,  far  away,  twelve 
moving  light-points  which,  but  for  recent  experiences,  I 
might  have  taken  for  a  flock  of  birds.  It  was  a  fleet 
speeding  towards  us  with  a  terrible  velocity,  so  rapidly  did 
those  points  of  light  grow  in  size  and  brilliancy.  I 
believed  that  these  ships  were  coming  to  be  our  guard, 
and  conduct  us  to  Lima.  But  that  was  not  so.  Their 
direction  was  towards  the  right,  towards  the  Sorata,  where 
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the  pirate-ship  had  been  latest  seen  by  us,  and  where  it 
might  be  supposed  that  she  was  still  lingering  in  quest  of 
the  prey  which  had  quite  escaped  her.  As  I  watched 
their  majestic  flight  and  the  glittering  glories  of  what 
might  be  mistaken  for  their  plumage,  I  became  aware 
that  our  own  progress  was  growing  slower,  till  it  almost 
ceased,  and  then  that  one  of  those  mighty  creatures 
approached  us  hoveringly.  From  the  size  and  splendour 
of  this  vessel  I  concluded  that  she  bore  some  great  person. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  she  was  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Continent.  Some  one  hailed  us  through  a 
speaking-trumpet,  and  was  answered  by  a  man  who,  though 
I  could  not  see  him,  seemed  to  be  in  the  bows  of  our  own 
vessel.  There  was  a  rapid  exchange  of  question  and 
answer  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Then  the  great  winged 
creature  moved  forward  again  southwards,  while  we  con- 
tinued our  course  towards  the  north.  Past  us  now,  in  the 
track  of  the  former,  swept  eleven  winged  ships  going  at 
full  speed,  with  a  roar  like  a  tempest.  In  less  than  three 
minutes  they  were  specks  against  the  southern  sky.  The 
spectacle  was  awe-inspiring,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its 
suggestions  of  power  and  pride  and  of  man's  mastery  over 
things.  I  seemed  at  this  moment  to  live  amongst  demi- 
gods. These  ships  were  the  police  of  the  upper  world. 
In  my  own  century  men  sometimes  talked  vaguely  of 
policing  the  seas,  but  here  were  men  who  policed  the 
heavens.  These  winged  creatures,  travelling  many  miles 
at  each  pulsation  of  their  mighty  vans,  would  beat  down 
the  whole  Continent  as  far  as  the  Horn  and  beat  back 
again,  and,  so  far  as  my  calculations  went,  would  do  it  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  less.     As  I  thought  of  these  things, 
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and  no  doubt  wore  on  my  countenance  outward  signs  of 
the  emotions  with  which  my  mind  was  agitated,  a  voice 
of  an  agreeable  intonation  said  quietly,  "  Senor,  lo  !  here 
is  Lima.  Our  journey  is  almost  at  an  end."  I  looked 
forward,  but  saw  nothing ;  then  turning  my  eyes  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  of  that  courteous  minister  of  the 
Tyranny  who  had  addressed  me,  I  looked  downwards, 
and  perceived  beneath  us,  but  still  at  a  great  distance, 
the  piazzas  and  streets  of  a  vast  city  into  the  midst  of 
which  we  were  slowly  descending.  The  city  had  greatly 
increased  in  extent  since  my  time.  The  river  Rimac  still 
washed  its  northern  suburbs.  I  saw  also  that  Callao,  its 
seaport,  beyond  which  the  sun  was  now  setting  in  the 
Pacific,  had  enormously  expanded,  and  now  surrounded 
almost  the  whole  harbour.  Beneath  me  I  heard  not  such 
sounds  as  usually  issue  from  a  populous  tropical  city,  but 
a  vast  metallic  tinkling  as  of  millions  of  little  hammers 
driving  in  small  nails  and  tacks.  The  cause  of  this  infini- 
tude of  sound  was  also  apparent  in  the  huge  forms  of  the 
air-ships  in  various  stages  of  completion,  which,  as  we 
descended,  I  could  distinguish  on  all  sides.  Lima,  plainly, 
was  not  only  the  seat  of  government,  but  also  a  mighty 
arsenal  and  factory,  wherein  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cunning  craftsmen  were  engaged.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  forgetting  my  self-imposed  rule  as  to 
reticence  and  watchfulness,  I  turned  suddenly  to  my 
companion  and  said — 

"  But  what  is  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  dropping 
explosives  into  this  busy  scene,  and  destroying  Lima,  and 
all  that  it  contains  in  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  smile  that  I  had  yet  noticed 
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in  his  face  now  showed  itself  as  he  raised  his  arm  and 
swept  the  horizon  round.     I  looked  and  perceived  that  all 
Lima  was,  as  it  were,  girdled  around  with  mighty  wings. 
There,  hovering,  but  motionless  otherwise,  in  the  still  and 
fast-darkening   sky    extended    a    ring    of    those    winged 
warriors,   the  sentinels  and  guards  of  the   ruler   of  the 
Continent,  the  garrison  of  the  great  arsenal.     Under  the 
shadow   of  enormous   wings    Lima   worked   or    reposed. 
Then  we  touched  the  earth  and  were  still;  the  red  sun 
set  and  at  one  stride  came  the  dark,  or  rather  did  not 
come,  save  in  Lima  and  the  circle  whose  circumference 
was  made  by  those  hovering  wings.     Beyond  that  dark 
circle  all  was  light.     As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the 
land  lay  in  light.     From  those  ships  of  the  air  there  was 
diffused  a  radiance  brighter  than  the  search-light  of  our 
times,  and,  unlike  it,  not  concentrated,  a  shifting  path  of 
light,    bat   universally  diffused,    and   of  an  extent   that 
seemed  limitless.     In  that  outer  region  and  also  at  a  vast 
height   above   my   head,  I   perceived    the    huge   winged 
monsters  travel  to  and  fro,  slow  or  swift,  patrolling  the  air, 
all  these,  however,  at  a  very  great  distance.      As   each 
passed  a  certain  point  it  sent  forth  a  note  like  a  trumpet, 
faint,  but  perfectly  clear,  each  in  a  tone  of  its  own,  resem- 
bling somewhat,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  the 
warning  noises  sent  through  the  night  from  the  sirens  of 
steamers  as  they  ascend  or  descend  the  Mersey.     There 
was  something  unspeakably  sublime  in  all  this — the  vast 
diffusion  of  light;    the  wide  circle  of  winged  creatures, 
stationary  and  hovering ;  others,  far  away,  beating  round 
their  huge   patrol ;  the  brazen  calls  and  cries  that  rang 
through  the  night;  and,  beneath  all  this  mighty  watching 
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and  warding,  Lima,  with  its  priceless  treasures  of  art  and 
science,  its  wonder-working,  industrious  population,  and 
the  person  of  the  potent  minister  who  directed  over  a 
Continent  the  operation  of  the  world-wide  Tyranny. 
Again  I  felt  as  if  I  no  longer  lived  amongst  men,  but 
amongst  beings  of  the  race  of  Milton's  fallen  angels,  who 
"  to  be  less  than  gods  disdained."  Another  and  yet 
kindred  thought  flashed  through  my  mind.  Surely  he 
must  be  a  potent  and  terrible  foe  against  whose  assaults 
are  directed  all  this  watching  and  warding.  Simultane- 
ously I  was  aware  that  the  affable  Oriental,  referred  to 
more  than  once  already,  was  now  with  much  politeness 
indeed,  but  with  a  manner  which  suggested  the  advisability 
of  instant  obedience  on  my  part,  inviting  me  to  suffer  my 
wrists  to  be  locked  together.  My  physician,  who  now 
re-appeared,  bade  me  a  friendly  adieu.  We  parted  with 
many  mutual  expressions  of  kindness  and  good -will.  In 
the  company  of  that  tall  and  stately  Oriental  and  some 
half-a-dozen  others,  unarmed,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  I 
descended  out  of  the  ship  by  a  gangway,  and  stood  on 
the  ground.  Strange  faces  surrounded  me,  but  I  was  not 
suffered  to  delay.  I  now  entered  a  long  open  vehicle, 
impelled  by  no  visible  agency,  and  was  whirled  through 
the  streets  of  Lima.  The  architecture  had  not  altered 
much  since  I  had  been  there  formerly.  It  was  still  low, 
and  of  light  fragile  materials.  There  were  wine-shops  and 
cafes,  before  which  many  people  dressed  in  flowing  raiment 
sat  at  tables  drinking  and  talking  with  southern  gaiety 
and  animation.  The  streets  were  well  lit,  though  I  could 
not  see  the  source  of  the  irradiation.  As  I  was  thinking 
to  what  part   of  the  city  I  was   now  bound,  our    driver 
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suddenly  turned  sharply  to  the  right  into  a  narrower 
and  less  animated  thoroughfare.  In  a  few  minutes 
more,  having  passed  many  sumptuous  villas,  we  were 
in  the  country,  and  speeding  along  a  road  bordered 
with  flowering  trees  which  gave  forth  a  pleasant  smell 
upon  the  night  air.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded  about 
a  mile,  the  whole  distance  being  uphill,  and  suddenly 
stopped  before  an  unpretentious-looking  dwelling,  stream- 
ing with  light  which  showed  agreeably  the  gravelled 
approach,  the  lawn,  and  the  surrounding  trees.  Here  we 
dismounted.  I  was  kept  standing  in  the  verandah  while 
the  leader  of  our  party  went  in.  He  re-appeared  presently, 
and  beckoned  me  to  follow.  In  another  moment  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Continent. 


CHAPTER   XII 

A   DAUGHTER   OF   ERIN   AND   HER   SLAVE 

The  chamber  in  which  I  now  found  myself  was  low- 
roofed  and  of  no  great  dimensions,  but  gay  with  a  barbaric 
profusion  of  colours.  Mingled  odours  of  flowers  and 
highly  perfumed  tobacco  filled  the  air.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  chamber  an  under-sized  old  man  was  sitting 
upon  the  floor ;  he  held  a  paper  in  his  hand  from  which 
he  still  read,  not  in  any  way  noticing  my  entrance  or 
that  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  me.  A  pipe  from 
which  smoke  still  exhaled  lay  beside  him.  His  cast  of 
countenance  was  strongly  Mongolian,  and  the  expression 
villainous.  My  heart  sank  within  me  when  I  remembered 
that  soon  Lenore  would  be  in  this  old  man's  power.  At 
his  right  hand  upon  a  low  table  was  a  golden  tray  upon 
which  stood  what  seemed  to  be  a  coffee  service  of  silver. 
Beside  it  upon  the  right,  in  a  chair  so  sumptuous  that  it 
might  be  described  as  a  throne,  sat  a  strikingly  handsome 
young  woman,  brilliantly  apparelled,  whose  bloom  and 
opulence  of  beauty  contrasted  comically  with  the  ugliness 
and  squat  shape  of  the  withered  Viceroy.  While  she 
played  with  her  fan,  she  scanned  us  all  with  an  assumed 
appearance   of   imperial    composure,   almost    of  imperial 
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disdain.  Me  she  seemed  to  single  out  for  a  closer  scrutiny, 
and  her  black  eyes  were  handsome  indeed,  but  bold  and 
even  insolent.  She  was  certainly  a  privileged  person,  and 
probably  the  reigning  favourite.  Such  indeed  was  the 
case.  My  anxiety  concerning  Lenore's  fate  was  greatly 
relieved  by  the  sight  of  this  voluptuous  young  person. 
The  withered  Viceroy  seemed  already  well  mated  with  a 
person  whose  charms  could  not  but  be,  to  such  a  brute, 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  refined  and  spiritual  beauty  of 
Lenore.  A  hideous  enamoured  glance  which  he  now  cast 
upon  the  girl  increased  my  hope  that  the  terrible  destiny 
impending  for  Don  Henrico's  ward  might  be  averted.  I 
looked  again  at  this  imperial  houri,  the  Viceroy's  latest 
addition  to  his  no  doubt  extensive  harem.  She  was  still 
contemplating  me  with  a  fixed  stare.  I  regarded  the 
woman  with  aversion  as  the  favourite  of  a  loathsome 
Tyrant,  and  as  one  who  seemed  to  enjoy  and  exult  in  her 
bad  eminence.  Yet  in  all  probability  I  would  not  be 
alive  to-day  but  for  her. 

I  stood  erect  with  my  gyved  hands  before  the  Tyrant, 
who  contemplated  me  scrutinizingly  with  his  little  beady 
eyes.  Unlike  the  provincial  despot  with  whom  I  had 
made  acquaintance  on  the  previous  day,  he  did  not  look 
for  any  servile  tokens  of  respect  on  my  part.  His  manner, 
too,  though  insolent,  was  not  brutal  like  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Aconragua. 

"  You  then,  Senor,"  he  said,  "  are  the  person  who  pre- 
sumed, without  licence  from  me  or  any  of  my  officers,  to 
wander  into  my  Viceroy alty  ?  Your  name  I  see  is  Gerald 
Pierce  de  Lacy,  and  you  were  born  in  Ireland,  a  noted 
hot-bed  of  sedition  and  rebellion." 
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The  dark-eyed  houri  here  made  a  quick  motion  and 
bent  on  me  once  more  her  bright  eyes  with  a  keener 
interest.  Presently  she  was  again  still,  haughty  and 
composed  as  before. 

"  How  came  you  to  enter  this  Continent,  and  with  what 
purpose  ? " 

"  Your  Excellency,"  I  answered,  "  I  came  hither  design- 
ing no  evil  against  the  State  and  none  against  private 
persons.  I  am  here  as  the  result  of  unexplainable  causes. 
If  I  were  to  relate  them  to  you,  you  would  say  either  that 
I  lied  or  that  I  was  mad.  I  think  it  best  therefore,  now, 
as  I  did  when  before  your  subordinate,  to  hold  my  peace." 

"  Take  this  insolent  fellow,"  cried  the  Viceroy,  enraged 
I  suppose  at  the  deliberateness  as  well  as  at  the  matter  of 
the  reply,  "  and  bastinado  him  well.  He  speaks  as  if  in 
the  presence  of  an  equal;  when  his  English  pride  is 
beaten  out  of  him  I  would  see  him  again." 

Ere  the  order  could  be  executed  the  favourite  in  a  low 
voice  addressed  to  him  words  in  a  strange  tongue.  Her 
manner  was  a  mixture  of  playfulness,  blandishment,  and 
imperiousness.  The  old  Tyrant  now  exhibited  his  amorous- 
ness and  devotion  to  his  Queen,  or  whatever  she  might  be 
termed,  in  a  surprisingly  shameless  fashion,  considering 
that  there  were  strangers  present,  making  extraordinary 
love-play  with  his  atrocious  old  eyes  all  the  time.  Then, 
as  an  act  of  great  condescension,  he  seemed  to  submit  to 
her  terms.     Finally  he  turned  again  to  me. 

"Senor,  you  are  saved.  If  to-night  any  flesh  is  on 
your  feet,  you  owe  it  to  the  beautiful  and  incomparable 
Donna  Maria,  thy  fair  countrywoman,  whose  beauty,  by 
which  I  am  hopelessly  enslaved,  surpasses  the  beauty  of 
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all  the  women  of  the  earth,  even  as  the  moon  surpasses 
the  stars.  In  thy  prayers  therefore  remember  her  con- 
tinually. Finding  you  so  obstinate,  while  the  beauty  of 
Donna  Maria  will  not  permit  us  to  chastise  thy  stubborn 
reticence  into  clear  speech,  it  is  our  purpose  to  send  you 
forward  on  the  morrow  to  be  examined  by  the  chief  of 
the  High  Court  at  the  Imperial  City,  who,  we  doubt  not, 
will  find  a  way  to  make  you  speak." 

He  waved  his  hand  in  a  manner  which  a  court  flatterer 
might  term  majestic,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  Take  him 
away.     We  would  be  alone." 

I  did  not  again  see  that  dark-eyed  daughter  of  Erin. 
I  did  not  indeed  mention  her  name  in  my  prayers  though 
so  urgently  directed  to  do  so  by  the  enamoured  Tyrant,  yet 
I  felt  a  deep  and  sincere  gratitude  to  the  poor  creature 
who  had  used  her  short  day  of  power,  in  my  case  at  least, 
with  such  a  regard  for  the  claims  of  humanity ;  and  often 
blessed  that  love  of  country  which  is  such  a  characteristic 
of  the  far-wandering  children  of  Erin. 

I  had  come  in  a  very  informal  manner  to  the  Viceroy's 
sans  souci,  which  I  learned  was  not  his  at  all,  but  the 
private  residence  of  Donna  Maria,  the  shrine  of  his  most 
recent  flame.  The  old  villains  love  affairs  were,  I  was 
given  to  understand,  many  of  them  sheer  affectations,  it 
being  the  ambition  of  this  barbarous  creature  to  figure  as 
a  devoted  slave  of  female  beauty.  If  I  came  informally, 
I  left  with  pomp,  conducted  by  a  portion  of  the  Tyrant's 
guard  under  the  command  of  a  chief  minister,  who,  owing 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  Viceroy,  treated  me  as  a 
highly  importaut  prisoner  of  State.  I  was  now  again 
borne  through  Lima,  passing  this  time  between  crowds  of 
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people  who  stared  at  me  with  all  their  might,  the  minister 
himself  riding  in  front  of  my  carriage.  Rumours  con- 
cerning me  had  evidently  gone  abroad.  I  was  lodged 
that  night  in  one  of  the  principal  houses  of  the  city, 
where  I  lacked  for  nothing,  but  was  respectfully  attended 
and  indeed  very  well  treated  in  every  respect.  At  the 
time  I  believed  that  all  this  was  due  to  my  position  as  a 
prisoner  of  State.  It  was,  however,  not  quite  so.  The 
dark-eyed  Sultana  had  sent  orders  to  that  effect.  Tyran- 
nies, as  all  historians  are  aware,  tend  in  fact  to  become 
harlotocracies  which,  possibly,  may  be  a  merciful  provision 
of  Nature  for  the  mitigation  of  cruelty  and  other  modes 
of  devilishness  which  are  inherent  in  such  forms  of  govern- 
ment. At  all  events,  I  surely  have  good  reason  for  being 
grateful  to  that  poor  creature,  whose  luxuriant  charms 
had  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  shorn  the  claws  of  this 
monster  before  whom  millions  trembled.  And  not  for 
my  own  sake  alone  had  I  reason  to  bless  her  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Tyrant's  temporary  enthralment.  With 
an  inexpressible  sense  of  relief,  as  already  suggested,  I 
was  aware  that  Lenore,  too,  was  saved  from  a  fate  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of.  For  this  Tartar  devil,  as  I 
have  heard,  when  once  his  beastly  appetite  had  been 
aroused — but  no  more  of  that. 

Lenore,  whom  I  had  never  seen  since  that  night  when 
she  stood  with  flashing  eyes  before  the  throne  of  the  local 
Tyrant,  was  led  into  the  Viceroy's  presence,  charged  with 
the  singing  of  seditious  songs.  Her  beauty  in  no  way 
appealed  to  the  mind  of  the  Viceroy,  well  satisfied  for  the 
moment  with  the  charms  of  his  Donna  Maria.  Now  this 
young  person,  though  willing  to  queen  it  as  the  Tyrant's 
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favourite  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  was,  at  heart,  like  all 
her  race,  filled  with  a  passionate  detestation  of  the  lords 
of  the  world,  and  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  great 
Nameless  One.     Lenore  too  she  saved. 

Next  morning  a  very  young  man,  lively,  intelligent- 
looking,  and  with  a  most  winning  smile,  entered  my 
room. 

"Senor,"  he  said,  with  a  profusion  of  deprecatory 
gestures,  "  it  grieves  me  to  announce  that  you  are  hence- 
forth my  prisoner — no,  not  my  prisoner,  but  that  you  are 
henceforth  under  my  charge  and  care.  The  chief  minister 
of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of  South  America  has 
directed  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  court  of  his  High 
Imperial  Majesty  of  the  whole  earth.  But  I  promise  to 
make  the  necessary  restraint  as  little  distasteful  to  you  as 
possible." 

This  unexpectedly  polite  speech  I  felt  sure  was  no 
empty  form  of  over-done  courtesy,  but  sprang  from  real 
sympathy  and  consideration  for  my  feelings.  I  thanked 
him  cordially. 

"  There  was  a  maid,"  I  said,  "  who  was  brought  hither  a 
prisoner,  and  in  the  same  ship  with  myself." 

"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,"  he  replied,  "  that  the  charge 
brought  against  her  failed,  and  that  she  has  already 
departed  for  her  home.  Concerning  her,  then,  dismiss 
all  fear  from  your  mind." 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  consequent  on  these  joyful 
tidings  left  me  silent  for  some  moments. 

I  asked  him  how  soon  we  should  leave  Lima. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  Senor." 

"  Before   leaving,"  I   replied,  "  I  would   much   like    to 
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observe  the  processes  by  which  the  propelling  force  ig 
generated  for  your  wonderful  air-ships." 

The  beaming  smile  which  flickered  always  upon  this 
amiable  young  man's  face  died  out  suddenly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  expression  of  blank  amazement. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  you  speak  like  one  who  is  a  stranger 
not  only  to  this  Continent,  but  to  the  Earth  itself.  The 
construction  of  the  ships  is  open  to  the  observation  of 
all.  All  this  you  will  learn  easily  from  me  or  from  an- 
other, but  the  impelling  force,  its  nature,  how  brought 
into  being,  and  how  distributed  and  applied  in  the 
mechanism,  these  things  are  undivulged  Imperial  secrets. 
But  how,  may  I  ask,  can  one  of  the  free  English  and  a 
servant  of  the  Nameless  One  be  ignorant  of  these  things  ? 
You  too  have  your  air-ships,  though  where  you  build  them 
is  a  wonder  to  wiser  heads  than  mine." 

He  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  but  as  I  made  no  sign  of 
any  intention  to  reveal  my  antecedents,  he  started  up 
with  a  cheerful  alacrity  and,  with  a  pleasant  air  of  friend- 
liness and  even  camaraderie,  invited  me  to  follow  him. 

Such  was  my  introduction  to  a  youth  whose  true  name, 
Francis  Elliot,  was  at  the  time  disguised  under  a  compo- 
site and  intricate  Russo-Mongolian  cognomen  with  which 
I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BOUND   FOR   EUROPE 

Little  did  I  then  know,  as  I  followed  my  young  and 
amiable  gaoler,  that  I  was  about  to  find  in  him  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  friends  of  the  many  that  have 
honoured  me  with  their  love.  While  thought  and  sensa- 
tion are  mine,  thy  image,  Francis  Elliot,  shall  never  fail 
out  of  my  heart.  As  to  personal  characteristics,  Elliot 
was  about  five  feet  ten  in  height,  and  of  a  form  beautifully 
proportioned.  His  complexion  was  a  rich  sun-dyed  brown ; 
his  hair,  which  he  wore  long,  brown  too,  very  fine,  bright, 
and  curly.  His  features  were  not  very  regular,  nor 
sufficiently  massive  to  suggest  power  and  purpose,  but  his 
was  a  face  vivid  with  intelligence,  and  beaming  with 
happiness  and  good  nature,  a  face  to  be  trusted.  His  eyes 
sparkled  or  glowed,  and  his  ever-ready  smile  was  most 
alluring.  Such  was  my  new  friend  in  outward  appearance, 
but  how  can  I  describe  the  sweet  and  loyal  soul  which 
that  form  enshrined  ? 

Together  we  ascended  a  height,  a  sort  of  "  spectacular 

mount,"  which  commanded  an  extensive  view.     It  was  on 

the  edge  of  a  piazza,  or  rather  immense  square,  filled  with 
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an  innumerable  multitude  of  those  winged  creatures  now 

at  rest ;  in  fact,  the  harbour  of  that  aerial  fleet.     The  ships 

were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.     They  were  of  different  hues 

too,  for  while  some  were  black  and  glistering,  most  of  them 

were  of  the  more  common  brilliantly-coloured  type.     Some 

too  were  white  as  snow.     There  was  one  which  looked  as 

if  it  had  been  cut  from  a  colossal  pearl.    At  first  I  thought 

that  those  hovering  and  wheeling  flocks  at  which  I  had 

wondered  on  the  previous  evening  had  settled  down  here 

during  the    night.     I    looked    upwards,  but    the  winged 

sentinels  of  Lima  were  still  there,  far  aloft,  with  dispread 

pinions ;  some,  those   nearest  to  us,  stationary  with  just 

quivering  wings,  others  more  remote,  wheeling  their  vast 

circuits.     Far  on  the  horizon  I  could  distinguish  others 

— shining   splashes  of  light  and   colour.     By  day  as  by 

night  Lima  was  well  guarded ;  against  whom  \    A  devour- 
ed ©  -     © 

ing  curiosity  possessed  me  concerning  that  extraordinary 
individual,  the  Nameless  One,  who  could  make  such 
"  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals."  and  cast  the  shadow 
of  the  fear  of  him  over  the  world. 

Here  Elliot  was  engaged  for  a  few  minutes  in  grave  con- 
versation  with  a  tall  and  dignified  man  in  flowing  robes, 
and  a  decidedly  Chinese  cast  of  countenance.  He  was  the 
chief  minister  of  the  criminal  department  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  was  just  now  giving  my  guardian  his  last 
instructions  concerning  myself.  This  supplied  me  with  an 
opportunity  of  observing  in  detail  the  wonders  with  which 
all  the  plain  beneath  my  feet  and  the  sky  above  my  head 
were  filled.  Presently  a  trumpeter,  one  of  Elliot's  personal 
attendants,  sent  forth  a  clear  call  with  excellent  precision 
and  effect.     It   was  answered  somewhere  far   out   in   the 
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plain,  I  could  not  distinguish  where.  From  the  deck  of 
one  ship,  which  I  had  formerly  noticed  for  the  elegance  of 
her  shape,  and  the  harmony  and  brilliance  of  her  colour- 
ing, there  suddenly  sprang  up  high  into  the  air  a  bird-like 
creature  of  diminutive  size,  but  of  exquisite  beauty.  She 
expanded  her  shining  wings,  and  with  hardly  perceptible 
motion  of  the  same,  flew  towards  us,  and  in  a  very  graceful 
and  gradual  curve,  and  then  hovering  for  a  moment  above 
our  heads,  settled  down  upon  a  low  platform.  There  was 
only  one  man  on  board.  He  came  out  of  a  little  pent- 
house in  the  bows,  and  saluted  Elliot  respectfully.  The 
house  was  wholly  transparent,  made  of  glass  or  crystal.  I 
was  not  allowed  much  time  to  observe  other  characteristics 
of  this  convenient  and  indeed  necessary  adjunct  of  any 
great  air-ship,  for  Elliot,  clambering  swiftly  by  the  aid  of 
certain  handles  and  foot-supports  to  the  deck,  called  on  me 
to  follow.  I  did  so,  not  with  his  rapidity  and  expedition,  but 
creditably  enough,  and  as  if  the  ascension  of  such  vehicles 
were  something  to  which  I  was  accustomed.  Elliot  now 
stepped  briskly  to  that  little  transparent  chamber,  and  sat 
before  a  mahogany  board,  resembling  a  very  small  piano, 
but  with  keys  variously  coloured.  On  them  he  began  to 
play  with  both  hands  exactly  like  a  pianist.  At  the  first 
touch  our  bird-like  craft  sprang  from  its  berth  as  if  power- 
ful springs  attached  to  her  bottom  and  serving  the  same 
uses  as  the  legs  of  a  bird  had  suddenly  been  brought  into 
action.  The  little  craft  started  some  yards  into  the  air. 
Simultaneously  the  wings,  expanding  gently,  winnowed 
the  air,  edging  themselves  as  they  rose,  and  broadening 
out  as  they  struck.  Attaining  a  certain  elevation,  this 
bird-like  being — Elliot  still  manipulating  the  little  piano 
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in  front  of  him — curved  round  gracefully  until  her  head 
was  directed  towards  that  parent  craft,  and  presently  was 
flying  with  a  steady  and  very  gentle  motion  above  the 
numerous  air-ships  with  which  the  piazza  was  thronged. 
I  perceived  now  that  upon  the  decks  of  most  of  these,  a 
little  forward  of  the  wings,  there  were  one  or  more  such 
small  air-boats  suitable  for.  carrying  a  few  passengers,  and 
therefore  that  they  corresponded  exactly  in  this  respect  to 
the  boats  and  tenders  of  our  ships  and  steamers.  Hope 
which,  with  the  very  smallest  encouragement  springs  up  in 
the  young  man's  breast,  now  filled  my  whole  being  with 
joyful  expectation.  The  motion,  too,  was  most  delightful, 
more,  so  I  thought,  than  that  of  the  great  ships,  more  like 
actual  flying.  This  was  not  so,  but  I  had  forgotten  that 
in  my  ethereal  voyage  yesterday  along  the  line  of  the 
Andes,  I  had  been  almost  the  whole  time  too  anxious  and 
excited  to  perceive  and  enjoy  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  this 
mode  of  motion.  Just  now,  however,  I  was  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind.  By  a  most  fortunate  or  provi- 
dential accident  Lenore  had  been  snatched  from  the  claws 
of  that  obscene  creature,  the  Viceroy  of  South  America, 
and  I  myself,  almost  miraculously  preserved  by  the  same 
beneficent  agency,  was  now  under  the  protection  of  a 
man  in  whom  I  could  not  but  place  the  most  perfect  trust. 
True,  there  were,  or  might  be,  great  sufferings  and  troubles 
reserved  for  me  in  the  unknown  future ;  but  for  the 
present  I  was  safe,  and  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  and  to  be 
delighted  with  everything.  Under  Elliot's  deft  manage- 
ment our  winged  tender  quietly  and  steadily  settled  down 
with  gradually  closing  pinions  into  her  berth  upon  the 
deck  of  the  great  vessel  from  which  I  had  seen  her  take 
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wing.  Elliot  now  started  to  his  feet  with  the  brisk- 
ness and  brightness  of  a  youth  who  has  just  dashed  off 
some  easy  air  on  the  piano,  and  sprang  on  the  deck  and 
shouted  some  strange  order.  At  once  arose  an  immense 
monotonous  sound,  not  unmelodious,  melodious  rather,  and 
like  the  tuneless  noise  of  a  harp,  struck  by  an  unskilled 
hand,  or  the  wild  semi-musical  roar,  only  infinitely  greater, 
of  one  of  those  agricultural  engines  used  for  winnowing 
corn.  At  the  same  time  the  ship  seemed  to  tremble  and 
thrill  in  every  fibre.  The  sound  grew  in  intensity  and 
volume,  and  at  last,  quite  suddenly,  while  the  enormous 
wings  half  expanded  themselves  with  their  edges  turned 
skyward,  the  vessel  sprang  into  the  air.  The  wings  now 
unfolded,  casting  their  broad  shadows  on  the  sunlit  scene 
beneath,  and  the  great  ship,  under  the  impulse  of  their 
powerful  yet  facile  strokes,  soared  skyward.  For  a  while 
I  contemplated  only  the  wafture  of  the  wings,  then,  lean- 
ing over  the  taffrail,  looked  downwards.  I  then  saw  nine 
ships,  all  of  great  size,  rising  in  the  same  manner  as 
ourselves  from  different  parts  of  the  vast  piazza,  and,  like 
ourselves,  soaring  skywards. 

All  these  vessels  as  well  as  our  own  were  of  much 
greater  size  and  power  than  the  ship  in  which  I  had  sailed 
yesterday  from  Argentina,  and  presented  a  noble  spectacle. 
We  did  not  ascend  perpendicularly  from  the  piazza,  but 
still  travelled  while  we  soared,  our  progress  being  towards 
the  rising  sun.  Presently  we  were  sailing  through  the 
region  where  the  patrols  in  their  vast  circuits  beat  round. 
When  one  of  these  creatures  passed,  she  saluted  us  with  a 
trumpet-call,  harsh  and  brazen,  and  suddenly  ceasing,  but 
which,  if  delivered  on,  or  near  the  earth,  would  have  been 
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most  effective  and  indeed  sublime  owing  to  the  echoes  and 
reverberations  which  would  follow  such  a  clangour.  Up 
here,  where  there  was  nothing  against  which  the  waves  of 
sound  could  strike,  the  noise  was  horrific.  These  far- 
sweeping  patrols,  through  whose  beats  or  circuits  we  now 
travelled,  were,  as  I  may  remind  the  reader,  quite  different 
from  those  other  vaster  and  bulkier  winged  creatures  who, 
stationary,  and  at  a  vast  altitude,  seemed  to  brood  as  it 
were  over  the  great  city. 

The  great  patrolling  cruisers  were  in  perpetual  motion. 
Sometimes  they  swooped  low,  grazing  the  ground,  and 
anon,  soaring,  ascended  the  heavens.  I  could  not  dis- 
possess my  mind  of  the  thought  that  they  were  actually 
living  creatures,  and  with  eagles'  eyes  scanned  the  distant 
horizon  as  they  swept  through  their  vast  orbits,  or 
hoveringly  paused,  up-buoyed  on  quivering  wings. 

Passing  the  last  of  these,  we  continually  flew  forward 
across  the  Continent  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  at  a  pace  which,  terrific  as  it  seemed,  was 
momentarily  increasing. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

MY   NEW   FRIEND 

For  the  present  I  could  only  observe  with  any  satis- 
faction the  distant  horizon  and  the  flight  of  those  great 
coursers  of  the  deep,  whom  we  were  now  fast  leaving  behind. 
As  for  the  ground  beneath  me,  it  was  all  a  confused  blurr, 
for  we  flew  low.  It  was  a  glorious  morning ;  the  sun,  a 
gigantic  disc  of  rosy  glowing  gold,  stood  on  the  horizon 
in  cloudless  majesty.  The  night  mists,  which  still  held 
the  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  Andes,  here,  pierced  and 
divided  by  his  rays,  slowly  dissolved.  At  this  point  the 
Andes  are  not  a  continuous  chain,  but  split  into  many 
spurs  and  branches  with  great  intervening  plains,  branches, 
however,  which  to  the  eye  seemed  of  no  great  extent, 
owing  to  the  velocity  with  which  we  sped  over  them. 
The  land  w^as  well  tilled  and  inhabited,  the  seat  no  doubt 
of  a  great  and  civilized  people,  no  longer  of  unprogressive 
Norse-Indians,  or  held,  so  to  speak,  in  the  dead  hand  of 
impenetrable  primaeval  forests.  I  could  see  white  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets,  the  marks  of  the  division  of  fields, 
and  frequently  the  white  gleam  of  a  sumptuous  villa  or 
bungalow  in  the  midst  of  ornamental  timber  and  patches 
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of  more  intense  greenery.  And  I  knew  now  that  all  this 
was  the  work  of  the  mighty  Britannic  race,  in  the  infancy 
of  whose  world-overrunning  career  I  had  been  born  and 
nurtured.  Swept  thence  like  a  bubble  on  the  crest  of 
some  preternatural  tide*of  force,  and  cast  thus  mysteriously 
on  futurity's  shores,  I  was  witness  of  its  inglorious  servi- 
tude to  another  race  which  no  one  in  my  time  had 
regarded  with  any  feeling  but  contempt.  Through  what 
incredible  happenings  had  these  slant-eyed  unprogressive 
Orientals  conquered  and  subdued  such  a  race — a  race  now 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  earth's  surface,  peopling 
too,  as  I  had  learned,  nearly  all  this  mighty  continent, 
covering  it  wholly  from  Darien  to  the  Horn  with  their 
language,  their  arts  and  institutions,  freedom  only 
excepted  ?  Nor  were  the  enslaved  races  allowed 
access  to  the  mysterious  power  by  which  the  aerial 
navies  of  these  children  of  the  sky  were  sustained  and 
propelled. 

Again  I  beheld  beneath  me  steam-engines  and  long 
trains  crawling  through  the  mists.  I  saw  white  roads 
dotted  with  what  looked  like  ants  or  some  such  small 
creeping  things,  but  which  were  equestrians  and  pedes- 
trians, horses  and  carriages.  There  was  social  pride  there, 
too,  no  doubt,  and  there  were  distinctions  of  ranks  and 
classes,  and  perhaps  politics,  and  mass  meetings  and 
popular  orators  and  all  the  usual  accessories  of  civil  and 
political  life.  But  all  that  life  was  led  under  the  sufferance 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  was  now  associated,  the  lords  of 
the  air,  the  slant-eyed  Celestials — was  not  the  name  pro- 
phetic ? — and  of  such  Europeans  as  had  joined  them  and 
become  their  agents  or  partners  in  the  enforcement  of 
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the  great  Tyranny.  How  did  it  all  happen  ?  How  did 
the  glorious  race  from  which  I  sprang,  and  which  in  my 
time,  though  in  its  infancy,  promised  so  fair,  sink  so  low  ? 
A  thought  flashed  through  my  mind.  I  recalled  the 
England  of  my  experience,  the  feverish  greed  of  money, 
the  sordid  aims,  the  general  low  level  of  thought.  Was 
this  the  punishment  of  that  ?  Had  the  English  race  been 
doomed  to  pursue  material  wealth  for  ever,  and  therefore 
to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  people  with  higher  ideals  and 
thoughts  not  quite  so  grovelling  ?  There  in  these  regions, 
once  waste,  now  populous  and  teeming,  were  great  smoke- 
canopied  cities,  holding  each,  no  doubt,  its  slums  and 
wretched  slum  populations — England  again,  only  multi- 
plied a  thousand-fold.  Sometimes  we  swept  above  forests 
of  chimneys  belching  smoke ;  sometimes  over  a  veritable 
black  country,  so  destitute  was  it  of  any  green  thing,  so 
over-rolled  and  half-hidden  by  copper-coloured  vapours — 
England  all  over.  And  no  doubt  the  chief  fruits  of  this 
grimy  industry  were  annually  gathered  in  and  enjoyed  by 
the  celestial  Tyrants,  the  ethereal  race,  the  sky  lords, 
domini  cceli,  and  therefore  clomini  terrarum.  In  spite  of 
race  sympathy  and  very  real  sorrow,  I  could  not  but  feel 
a  sentiment  of  contempt,  almost  of  disgust,  for  those 
crawling  industrious  populations  with  which  these  vast 
regions  teemed.  The  Tyranny,  I  could  perceive,  under- 
stood its  business,  and  governed  with  a  certain  cunning, 
if  not  wisdom.  It  did  not  harry  these  industrious  popula- 
tions with  destructively  oppressive  taxation,  did  not  slay 
the  English  goose  which  laid  golden  eggs  for  its  celestial 
lord  and  master.  No  doubt  the  Tyrants  taxed  the  subject 
Earth  populations  just  up  to  and  not  beyond  the  point 
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which  would  permit  the  springs  of  industry  to  continue 
flowing.  If  the  English  races  were  as  fanatically  devoted 
to  wealth-production,  and  as  careless  of  all  nobler  ideals 
as  they  had  been  in  my  time,  that  point  would  be  a  high 
one;  they  would  bear  a  great  deal  of  taxing.  Those 
grovelling  Earth-folk  no  doubt  deserved  well  the  slavery 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  for  what  great  people  or  race 
ever  became  slaves  whose  conduct  entitled  them  to  liberty  ? 
So  the  slant-eyed  ones,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  must  have 
arrived  at  predominance  and  power  through  the  exercise 
of  heroic  qualities  and  the  cultivation  of  high  and  generous 
sentiments. 

Presently,  at  Elliot's  invitation,  I  followed  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  ship  and  into  a  cabin,  which  lacked  nothing 
in  the  way  of  luxury  and  refinement.  A  table  was  spread 
there.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  new  and  strange 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  here  such  a  homely  and  familiar 
sight  as  plates,  knives  and  forks,  bread,  and  a  pair  of  cold 
chickens  and  a  nice  frosted  ham,  to  which  even  the 
familiar  decoration  of  parsley  was  not  wanting.  The  sight 
had  in  it  something  grotesque,  almost  comical.  Elliot 
was  in  high  spirits.  His  good  humour  was  contagious, 
and  we  were  soon  chatting  away  merrily.  A  handsome 
quiet  boy  waited  on  us.  When  he  wished  to  know  what 
I  would  drink,  and  to  that  end  repeated  a  string  of  un- 
couth names,  Elliot  laughed  at  my  perplexity  and  gave 
the  order  himself.  The  wine  which  the  boy  now  served 
me  was  as  new  to  me  as  its  name.  It  was  effervescent, 
very  pleasant  and  refreshing,  and  not  heady.  It  was  a 
South  American  wine  called  Calatayo.  Whether  it  was 
the  name  of  its  district  or  of  the  maker,  I  do  not  know. 
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Luncheon  ended,  I  feared  that  my  pleasant  host  would 
return  to  the  deck,  but  such  was  not  his  intention. 
Lighting  a  cigar,  and  inviting  me  to  follow  his  example, 
he  appeared  to  settle  down  for  a  good  talk.  It  was  exactly 
what  I  wished  for. 

"You  have  a  secret,  Seuor,"  he  said,  contemplating  me 
for  a  moment  with  his  frank  brown  eyes.  "  Keveal  it  or 
retain  it  as  you  think  best.  I  have  none.  Would  you 
know  my  history  ?  " 

"  Gladly,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  an  only  son,  born  of  princely  parents  in  Southern 
Russia.  They  are  dead.  I  wander  the  world  at  my  own 
will  and  pleasure.  This  is  my  own  ship,  manned  by  my 
own  men.  There  is  no  one  who  can  say  to  me,  '  Go  here  ' 
or  '  Go  there,'  '  Do  this '  or  c  Do  that.'  I  am  as  free  as  the 
winds  of  heaven." 

"  Yet  you  have  been  ordered  to  convey  me  a  prisoner  to 
the  Imperial  City.     How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  was  not  ordered ;  I  volunteered.  I  saw  you 
as  you  were  being  led  a  prisoner  through  Lima,  and — 
well,  I  did  not  dislike  you.  Yet,  though  I  volunteered, 
I  did  not  seriously  expect  that  a  prisoner  of  State  would 
have  been  entrusted  to  my  inexperienced  charge.  Indeed, 
I  suspect  that  some  irregular  influence  has  been  at  work 
in  high  places." 

"I  think  I  know  that  influence,"  I  replied.  "It  has 
dark  eyes  and  very  luxuriant  hair." 

"  Your  ignorance  of  what  all  the  world  knows  astonishes 
me  the  more,"  said  my  companion,  "  seeing  that  you  can- 
not   have    lived    in    seclusion.     On    the    contrary,   your 
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manners  and  conversation  are  those  of  one  who  has 
mingled  much  with  men.  But,  pardon  me,  I  have  no 
desire  to  penetrate  your  mystery.  For  myself,  as  I  have 
told  you,  I  am  free  as  the  winds,  but  my  days  of  liberty 
draw  to  a  close." 


CHAPTER   XV 

A  FRIENDLY   GAOLER 

"  We/'  continued  Elliot,  "  who  by  our  birth  are  destined 
for  the  Imperial  Service,"  here  he  inclined  his  head  rever- 
entially, "are  permitted  this  liberty  after  our  education 
has  been  completed,  and  before  we  reach  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Then  I  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  enter 
upon  my  duties  as  Governor  of  the  province  of  Zarosk,  the 
same  which  was  administered  by  my  dear  father." 

Tears  started  to  his  eyes  and  his  voice  perceptibly 
quivered.  To  distract  his  attention  I  asked,  "  Where  is 
this  province  of  Zarosk  ?  " 

"  It  lies,"  he  replied,  "  in  the  western  slope  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  A  fertile  land  occupied  by  a  brave  and  excel- 
lent people.  They  wept  when  my  father  died.  '  There  is 
a  cloud  over  the  land/  they  said.  See,  Senor  !  Here  it  is, 
Zarosk,  Proconsulate  of  Sobia." 

Quick  and  vivacious  in  all  his  movements,  he  had  started 
to  his  feet  and  taken  and  opened  an  atlas  at  what  seemed 
to  be,  and  what  in  fact  was,  the  map  of  Europe,  but  which 
was  smeared  with  barbaric  characters. 

"  And  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government,  where  is 
that?" 
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He  turned  over  a  page  revealing  the  map  of  Asia,  and 
pointed  out  a  circle  froni  which  lines  suggesting  rays  of 
light  emanated,  like  the  sun  of  our  conventional  art.  It 
was  placed  in  Tartai y.  The  configuration  of  the  map  was 
a  little  strange,  for  the  Euxine  had  apparently  shrunk  to 
a  small  compass. 

••  Everything  appears  new  an  1  strange  to  you,  Senor,"  he 
said,  as  he  watched  the  eagerness  with  which  I  examined 
this  map. 

"That  is  part  of  my  secret,"  I  said,  smilingly.  I  con- 
tinued, u  I  have  been  for  some  time  aware  that  this  vast 
Imperial  Government  is  essentially  Chinese  in  character. 
May  I  ask  how  a  family  such  as  yours,  bearing  an  English 
name,  enjoys  high  positions  and  power  under  that  govern- 
ment \ " 

u  The  reward  of  great  services,"  he  answered.  "  My 
grandfather,  who  bore  my  own  name,  held  a  chief  command 
in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  fleet  in  the  great  battle  of  Caca- 
tanga,  in  which  the  pride  of  the  African-English  was 
humbled.  He  took  prisoner  the  English  Viceroy  of  the 
Continent.  My  lather  suppressed  a  rebellion  of  the 
English  in  India.  The  decisive  battle  in  this  latter  war 
was  fought  over  the  Persian  Gulf  at  this  point  where  you 
see  the  cross  and  the  characters  recording  the  battle.  But 
indeed  for  many  generations  my  family  has  been  in  the 
Imperial  Service." 

I  looked  with  amazement  at  the  young  man.  His  eyes 
glowed  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  he  recalled  the  great 
actions  of  his  ancestors.  The  thought  that  these  men 
might  be  more  properly  described  as  traitors  than  as  heroes 
never    apparently   had    for  a   moment   crossed   his  mind. 
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To  me  his  pride  and  enthusiasm  were  something 
horrible. 

I  was  now  silent  for  some  time,  while  my  host  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  the  battle  of  Cacatanga  in  which  his 
grandfather  had  so  much  distinguished  himself.  The 
aerial  manoeuvres  which  he  now  described  and  the  methods 
of  fighting  were  so  unfamiliar  to  me,  and  set  out  with  so 
many  words  without  meaning,  that  I  understood  almost 
nothing  of  what  he  said.  Indeed  after  a  while  I  hardly 
attended  to  him  at  all.  I  was  lost  in  reflections  upon  the 
causes  which  could  have  induced  these  apparently  brave 
and  honourable  men  to  fight  against  their  own  race  and 
help  to  fasten  upon  their  necks  the  yoke  of  a  vile  Asiatic 
Tyranny. 

At  last  I  said,  "And  do  you  too  purpose  taking  service 
under  the  Imperial  Government  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  and  now  in  a  very  short  time.  Assuredly ; 
— and  yet,"  he  grew  grave  and  meditative,  and  for  a  while 
smoked  in  silence  and  with  gathered  brows.  At  last  he 
looked  up  suddenly  and  said,  "  You  shall  be  my  confidant. 
Why  should  I  hesitate  ?  I  need  one.  Know  then  that  I 
carry  always  with  me,"  he  touched  his  breast,  "  a  certain 
sealed  document  in  my  father's  handwriting  and  in  the 
English  tongue,  with  the  superscription, '  Let  me  be  opened 
by  Francis  Elliot  on  the  morning  of  his  twenty-third  birth- 
day.' What  my  father  may  have  written  there  I  cannot 
guess,  unless  it  be  wise  counsel  concerning  my  bearing  and 
behaviour  in  the  Imperial  Service.  And  yet  sometimes 
I  think  that  my  expectations  in  this  respect  may  all  be 
wrong." 

"  God  send  they  may  be,"  I  said  with  fervour. 
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"  How  is  this,  Senor  ? w  he  answered  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner.  "  Would  you  cast  reflections  on 
his  high,  august,  and  gracious  Majesty  whom  my 
ancestors  have  served  faithfully  and  at  the  price  of  their 
blood  ? " 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  while  his  eyes  flashed  with  anger. 
His  mood  seemed  even  fiercer  than  his  words  would  imply, 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which  suggested 
that  the  outbreak  arose  more  from  personal  and  family 
pride  than  from  any  profound  personal  devotion  to  the 
Empire,  that,  in  fact,  he  was  not  as  loyal  as  he  thought 
himself  to  be.  His  anger  was  more  like  the  impetuosity 
of  an  offended  boy  than  the  passion  of  a  stern  and  deter- 
mined man. 

I  answered  mildly,  "  Senor,  remember  I  am  altogether  a 
stranger  to  this  world  of  yours.  My  mind  is  like  blank 
paper  waiting  to  be  written  upon.  His  Empire  may  indeed 
merit  the  loyal  devotion  of  all  good  men.  But  my  own  few 
experiences  of  its  methods  and  ministers  have  not  been 
favourable.  That  minister  of  the  Empire  before  whom  I 
first  stood  gave  me  the  lie  direct,  which  when  I  resented, 
being  born  free,  and  unaccustomed  to  insult,  I  was  struck 
to  the  earth  and  all  but  killed  by  an  unseen  hand.  The 
same  minister  meeting  a  most  innocent,  beautiful,  and  high- 
born maiden  n — with  subdued  passion  I  told  the  story  of 
Lenore  and  of  her  providential  preservation  from  the  hands 
of  the  Viceregal  monster,  and  how  the  same  potentate  had 
wished  to  send  me  to  the  horrible  ordeal  of  the  bastinado, 
without  trial,  without  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion, 
without  crime  proved  or  even  colourably  alleged,  but  solely 
with  the  hope  that  my  secret  might  possibly  be  of  im- 
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portance  to  the  State.     I  was  silent  for  a  while,  so  was  he. 
Presently  I  went  on  again. 

"  Then,  Senor,  I  meet  you,  a  man  of  my  own  race.  You 
are  most  kind,  acting  like  a  brother  or  dear  friend  to  me, 
an  unknown  man  or  known  only  as  under  some  cloud  of 
suspicion.  I  too  like  you  well.  You  are  still  free  and 
uncommitted,  in  no  way  bound  by  honour  or  duty  to  sustain 
the  Government  which  acts  through  such  ministers  and 
through  them  works  such  wickedness.  Systems  of  govern- 
ment change  from  generation  to  generation,  they  grow 
purer  and  nobler  or  more  cruel  and  corrupt.  This  Empire 
may  have  been  worthy  of  your  ancestors'  support,  for 
certain  I  feel  brave  and  honourable  men  such  as  they 
would  not  have  allied  themselves  to  any  unworthy  cause. 
But  were  they  alive  to-day  and  witnesses  of  the  things 
which  are  now  being  done  on  the  earth  in  the  name  of 
and  under  the  sanction  or  permission  of  this  Empire,  will 
you  assume  that  they  would  now  be  its  unquestioning  and 
devoted  servants  ?  Perhaps  that  sealed  instrument  in  your 
father  s  handwriting  may  even  be  a  command  to  you  to 
separate  yourself  wholly  from  a  service  grown  unworthy  of 
the  support  of  upright  men." 

A  portion  of  the  foregoing  was  delivered  by  me  in  a  low 
voice,  for  he  had  raised  his  hand  and  bent  his  brows,  using 
gestures  which  I  rightly  interpreted  as  enjoining  a  more 
prudent  utterance.  When  I  ended  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
arm  and  said — 

"  Of  this  more  hereafter.  I  too  have  seen  things — I  have 
seen  things — and  also  heard  very  credibly  things  worse. 
My  mind  is  not  at  peace  in  this  matter.  We  will  speak 
of-  it  again.     Let  us  ascend.     Indeed  I  have  been  im- 
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prudent,  but  these  people  are  rny  own  people.  Let  us 
ascend." 

I  was  about  to  follow  when  I  altered  my  intention. 

"  Permit  me,"  I  said,  "  to  remain  alone  for  a  short  time. 
I  shall  presently  follow.  There  is  little  danger,"  I  added, 
laughingly,  "  that  I  may  attempt  an  escape  in  regions  like 
these  which  border  on  the  sky." 

With  a  charming  nod  and  smile  he  went  off,  leaving  me 
to  my  reflections. 

At  the  close  of  the  conversation  I  had  become  aware  of 
a  sudden  circlet  of  blue  sky  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
cabin.  A  ventilator  opened  here.  A  few  minutes  before  I 
had  been  looking  in  that  direction  and  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Plainly  something  which  then  blocked  the  vent 
had  since  been  taken  away.  Was  it  the  vile  ear  of  an  eaves- 
dropper ?  Possibly.  I  knew  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  following  Elliot.  There  were  passages  to  be  traversed, 
doors  to  be  opened,  and  a  gangway  to  be  ascended  before 
we  could  reach  the  deck.  The  eavesdropper,  if  such  there 
wrere,  would  have  ample  time  to  be  there  before  us.  I 
wished  to  have  a  few  minutes  for  thought.  The  upshot  of 
my  reflections  was  somewhat  to  this  effect. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE   SPY 

Elliot  was  a  youth  of  illustrious  birth,  scion  of  a  house 
held  in  high  and  deserved  honour  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Tyranny.  As  such  he  was  destined  to  an  office  of  power 
and  responsibility.  Was  it  likely,  I  asked  myself,  that 
his  superiors  would  allow  him  to  travel  about  the  world 
in  an  aerial  ship  of  war,  in  such  times,  free  from  all 
surveillance  ?  I  knew  or  guessed  that  decay  and  corrup- 
tion abounded  in  this  Empire,  dim  as  were  still  my  ideas 
of  its  character ;  but  I  had  seen  enough  also  to  know  that 
there  was  plenty  of  vigour  and  capacity  lodged  in  it  some- 
where. Probably  it  resembled  somewhat  the  later  Roman 
Empire,  corrupt,  weak,  and  sensual  indeed  at  the  heart, 
but  elsewhere  exhibiting  still  the  old  virtues  and  wisdoms 
of  a  conquering  and  imperial  race.  I  felt  that  though 
the  Emperor  might  be  such  another  person  as  the  Viceroy 
of  South  America,  yet  that  there  might  be  a  capable  junto 
of  ministers  and  chief  officers.  Consequently  I  concluded 
that  my  new  friend,  sprung  from  such  parents  and  destined 
for  such  an  important  command,  must  be,  however  little 
he  himself  might  be  aware  of  it,  under  very  strict  though 
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concealed  surveillance.  I  determined,  for  the  present,  to 
say  nothing  to  Elliot  about  my  suspicions,  but  to  observe 
the  manner  and  behaviour  of  his  people  with  the  closest 
attention.  My  new  friend  was  not  at  heart  devoted  to 
the  Tyranny.  So  much  was  plain.  I  entertained,  too,  a 
hope  that  the  sealed  document  which  he  bore  on  his 
person,  would  contain  a  specific  command  from  his  father 
to  shun  utterly  all  associations  with  the  Tyranny.  If  that 
should  turn  out  to  be  so,  he  would  certainly  carry  over 
himself  and  his  ship,  which  was  his  own,  into  the  service  of 
the  man  who  alone  on  the  Earth  openly  defied,  resisted,  and 
waged  war  upon  the  Tyranny.  In  such  an  event  I  would 
escape  the  death  by  torture  which  I  perceived  would 
certainly  befall  me  when  brought  before  the  Imperial 
Criminal  Court,  unable  as  I  was  to  furnish  an  even 
plausible  account  of  my  antecedents. 

For  the  present  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  than 
merely  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  crew.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  deck  and  looked  over  the  taffrail.  To  my 
astonishment  all  was  blue  beneath  me.  We  were  above 
the  Atlantic  and  speeding  our  airy  way  across  the  ocean 
and  at  an  enormous  speed. 

Having  spent  a  few  minutes  in  contemplation  of  the 
vast  watery  world  beneath  me,  and  of  the  great  ships 
which  were  bearing  us  company,  I  turned  and  observed 
my  fellow  passengers.  Being  in  no  way  treated  as  a 
prisoner,  I  moved  freely  over  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern. 
Elliot  was  standing  behind  the  man  who  manipulated  the 
directing  apparatus.  It  resembled  exactly  that  of  the  little 
craft  on  which  we  had  embarked  at  Lima,  save  as  to  size. 
It  was  on  the  under  deck,  however,  and  I  observed  that 
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mirrors  surrounded  the  operator.  By  their  aid,  exhibiting 
as  they  did  reflections  derived  from  others  situated 
elsewhere,  he  could  see  ocean  and  sky  before  him,  behind 
him,  and  on  either  hand.  So  the  ship  was  to  the  steers- 
man as  translucent  and  transparent  as  if  it  were  made  of 
glass.  While  I  moved  to  and  fro  I  studied  attentively  the 
faces  of  the  crew.  Was  it  possible  to  discover  the  spy  by 
any  outward  signs  and  tokens  ?  Many  of  the  crew  were 
pure  Caucasians ;  some  showed  traces  of  Semitic  origin, 
some  of  Mongolian.  There  were  three  men  who  might 
have  been  Hindus,  brown-complexioned  with  regular 
features,  and  five  magnificent  Africans  of  those  noble 
Arabianized  types  which  flourish  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  Under  the  strong  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  great  Tyranny,  or  owing  to  events  and 
developments  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  race  prejudices 
seemed  to  have  disappeared.  All  these  racial  types  were 
here  on  a  plane  of  equality.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  saw 
a  face  in  which  caution  or  watchfulness  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate, but  of  low  cunning,  such  as  one  associates  with 
the  idea  of  a  spy,  eavesdropper,  or  traitor,  I  saw  no  trace 
anywhere.  The  least  pleasing  of  these  men  exhibited  a 
certain  dignity  of  bearing  and  nobility  of  aspect.  I  con- 
tinued, without  seeming  to  do  so,  to  watch  carefully  those 
men  whose  faces  appeared  to  be  less  frank  and  open  than 
the  others,  but  saw  nothing  to  create  suspicion.  Then  I 
reflected — there  is  a  man  here  who  overheard  my  con- 
versation with  Elliot,  and  who  in  consequence  is  aware 
that  the  young  prince  is  already  resolving  thoughts 
unfriendly  to  the  Empire,  thoughts  which  may  presently 
issue  in  action.     This  man    I  guessed  will  either  signal 
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to  the  other  ships  or  try  to  pass  into  one  of  them. 
I  had  hardly  arrived  at  this  conclusion  when  I  saw  a  tall 
and  fine-looking  man  of  middle  age  approach  Elliot. 
Saluting  respectfully  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
my  friend,  seeming  to  tender  some  request  to  which 
Elliot  at  first  demurred  but  which  he  afterwards  seemed 
to  grant.  I  then  saw  Elliot  take  two  flags  with  which  he 
was  about  to  step  into  the  turret  plainly  with  the  object 
of  signalling.  I  went  to  him  at  once  and  asked  what  he 
purposed. 

"  One  of  my  men,"  he  said,  "  desires  to  pass  into  yonder 
ship,  the  nearest  to  us  on  our  right,  which  is  called  the 
Albatross!' 

"Then  you  are  about  to  signal  your  purpose  to  the 
Commander  ?  If  you  pass  that  man  into  the  Albatross"  I 
said,  "  you  will  ere  long  be  a  prisoner  of  State  like  myself, 
and  your  person  will  be  searched  for  that  document." 

I  expressed  myself  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I 
was  capable.  The  petitioner  had  in  the  meantime 
stepped  aside  respectfully  to  some  distance.  He  was  fair- 
haired,  with  frank  blue  eyes,  almost  the  last  man  on  board 
the  ship  whose  appearance  was  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion.  But  I  remembered  the  Italian  proverb,  "  Volto 
sciolto;  il pensieri  stretti"  i. e.  " looks  loose,  thoughts  close." 
A  first-class  spy  should  have  a  frank  and  guileless  face 
such  as  his. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? "  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Put  that  man,"  I  replied,  "  at  once  under  the  observ- 
ation of  some  of  your  reliable  people  and  come  below 
with  me." 
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I  told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  declared  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  action  of  the  Swede — for  such  was  his  nation- 
ality— raised  suspicion  to  a  certainty. 

Frank  and  guileless  himself,  he  at  first  refused  to 
believe  even  in  the  possibility  of  such  baseness  and 
treachery. 

"  Haroldson,  he  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most 
honourable  of  my  officers." 

"  The  man  may  be  all  that/'  I  said,  "  and  yet  not 
true  to  you.  Different  minds  have  different  notions  of 
honour." 

"  But  a  spy  and  eavesdropper  !     I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  Nor  I,  but  he  may  have  used  another  for  that  baser 
function.  Are  there  any  men  here  not  of  your  own 
choosing,  any  recommended  to  you  by  some  great  minister 
of  the  Empire  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Three  Swedes  whom  the  chief  of  the 
Imperial  Department  for  the  wardship  of  minors  begged 
me,  as  a  favour  to  himself,  to  take  into  my  service." 

"  The  man  Haroldson  is  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  the  three  are  of  the  secret  services  of  the 
Empire.  They  have  been  appointed  to  watch  you  and 
Haroldson  to  report  on  your  behaviour.  Calm  yourself," 
I  added,  seeing  my  friend  violently  agitated.  "  They  are 
not  necessarily  bad  men  at  all,  only  true  to  their 
employers  and  acting  in  obedience  to  orders.  Put  all 
three  under  arrest  while  we  consider  our  next  step." 

At  this  moment  there  came  from  above  the  noise  of  a 
scuffle,  then  of  a  heavy  fall,  raised  voices,  and  the  rush  of 
trampling  feet.     Hastening  to  the  deck  I  saw  a  man  flung 
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upon  his  face  and  hands.  A  huge  African  was  sitting  upon 
him,  and  a  white  tying  his  hands  behind  his  back  with  a 
cord.  Two  men  in  the  crowd  remonstrated  fiercely  against 
these  proceedings. 

"  We  saw  him  signalling  to  the  Albatross"  said  one  of 
the  sailors  by  way  of  explanation,  "  and  when  we  said  that 
he  should  not  do  so  without  orders,  he  said  he  served  one 
who  would  bear  him  out  in  more  than  that.  As  he  would 
not  give  over,  we  knocked  him  down  and  bound  him." 

"  You  did  rightly,"  remarked  Elliot.  "  Was  there  any 
response  to  the  signalling  ?  " 

"  None,  sir,"  said  the  sailor.  "  We  were  too  quick  for 
him." 

"  There  are  others  whom  you  must  bind  too,"  said  Elliot. 
"Bind — and — and — "  here  mentioning  by  name  the  re- 
maining Swedes.  "Bring  all  below,"  he  added,  "and 
secure  them  in  separate  cells." 

This  was  done.  All  who  were  at  large  now  on  board 
the  ship  were  his,  Elliot's,  own  people,  and  devoted  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

FRESH    CONFIDENCES 

Elliot  went  below  with  the  prisoners.  In  a  short  time 
he  returned  with  a  moody  brow. 

"  Haroldson  confessed  all,"  he  said.  "  He  and  the  other 
prisoners  are  of  the  secret  police  of  the  Empire.  Harold- 
son  maintained  that  he  only  did  his  duty.  The  freedom 
and  familiarity  of  my  intercourse  with  you,  a  State 
prisoner,  caused  him  to  set  a  watch  upon  us.  The  question 
now  is  what  is  next  to  be  done  ? " 

At  this  moment  the  sun  was  obscured.  Elliot  was 
silent.  In  the  silence  I  noted  again  the  vast  hum  of  the 
ships  and  the  roar  of  the  whirring  wings.  Night  had  not 
come,  but  all  the  world  had  darkened  to  a  wildly  glaring 
twilight. 

Again  he  called  me  apart  for  consultation.  When  we 
were  alone  he  said — 

"  Give  your  closest  attention  now,  dear  friend,  to  the 

perilous    condition  of  things  which  affect  us  both.     We 

are  bound  now  for  Corunna  in  the    Spanish  Peninsula. 

For  us  arriving  there  our  troubles  begin." 

"  When  we  reach  Corunna,,,  I  said,  "  and  deliver  there 
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the  Spanish  mails,  can  you  hold  aloof,  avoiding  all 
communications  with  the  earth,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  the  squadron  ?  " 

"  By  no  means/'  he  said.  "  The  Peninsular  Admiral 
will  inspect  all  the  ships,  personally,  mine  as  well  as  the 
rest,  seeing  that  at  present  I  am  performing  a  service  to 
the  State.  All  the  crews  will  be  drawn  up  before  him  or 
his  officers,  and  the  absence  of  any  accounted  for.  There- 
fore whether  we  bind  them,  kill  them,  or  fling  them  over- 
board, it  is  all  one.  The  three  will  be  missed.  Moreover 
the  superintendent  of  the  secret  police  there  will  certainly 
look  for  an  interview  with  or  a  report  from  the  man 
Haroldson.  No  !  Before  reaching  Corunna  I  must  quit 
the  fleet,  if  possible,  or  endure  all  the  results  likely  to 
arise  from  the  overhearing  of  our  conversation." 

"  I  have  been  the  cause  of  this  trouble  to  you,"  I  said. 

He  laid  his  hand  in  mine  and  answered  with  a  most 
charming  smile. 

"  I  shall  not  deny  what  is  so  evident.  But  this  I  think 
has  not  happened  without  the  ordering  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  guiding  events  for  your  good  and  mine. 
I  have  had  many  times  prickings  of  conscience  as  to 
whether  I  could  innocently  surrender  you  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Empire.  Now,  events  themselves  compel  me  to 
the  course  to  which  virtue  and  friendship  were  already 
guiding  me." 

I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence. 

u  I  would  I  knew  my  father  s  orders,"  said  Elliot,  gazing 
into  space  with  his  bright  brown  eyes.  "  But  before  the 
very  day  and  hour  I  dare  not  break  the  seals/' 

"  I  believe,"  I  said,  "  I  can  tell  the  substance  of  his 
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letter  without  reading  it.  I  have  some  small  natural 
faculty  of  second  sight  which  I  have  cultivated  under  the 
instruction  of  skilled  persons." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"  Lower  the  light,"  I  said.    "  Chiaroscuro  is  best  for  this 
experiment." 

He  did  so. 

After  some  minutes'  silence  I  asked  him  for  the  packet, 
and  I  held  it  to  my  forehead. 

"  I  see  a  man  writing,"  I  said. 

"  Describe  him,"  said  Elliot. 

"He  is  of  a  noble,  also  of  a  sorrowful  countenance. 
His  hair  is  grey,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  abundant,  and 
runs  in  ripples.  His  beard  is  of  a  chestnut  colour,  slightly 
shot  with  silver.  He  writes  with  the  left  hand,  yet  his 
right  hand  looks  capable  enough.  He  is  not  a  big  man, 
nor  yet  a  small.  He  writes  with  a  quill  pen  which  he 
has  made  himself,  for  I  see  his  penknife  beside  the  desk, 
and  the  parings  of  his  last-made  pen.  The  room  in  which 
he  writes  is  furnished  sparingly ;  there  is  no  carpet,  and 
little  furniture.  There  is  but  one  picture  on  the  wall.  It 
represents  a  lady  not  very  young,  but  beautiful.  There 
is  a  lawn  before  the  windows,  and,  beyond  the  lawn,  a 
lake  shaped  like  a  crescent,  the  concave  side  towards  the 
window." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  cried  Elliot.     "  Enough  !    You  have 
seen  my  father.     Desist,  I  pray.     Let  me  be." 

The  sound  of  his  startled  and  agitated  voice  dissipated 
the  vision.     Elliot's  face  was  as  white  as  paper. 

"Let  me  add  now,"  I  continued,  "that  I  feel  a  con- 
viction   amounting    to    an   absolute    certainty   that    the 
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thoughts  of  the  man  are  hostile  to  the  Power  which  he  is 
compelled  to  obey." 

Elliot  started  up  with  a  sudden  air  of  resolution. 

"  I  too/'  he  said,  "  feel  the  same  conviction.  I  shall  act 
upon  it.  Our  fate  is  sealed  if  we  go  to  Corunna.  We 
must  leave  the  fleet, — and  to-night, — wherever  after  that 
we  wing  our  course." 

We  ascended  to  the  deck,  where  Elliot  assembled  the 
ship's  crew. 

"Friends  and  followers  of  my  noble  father,"  he  said, 
"  friends  and  followers  of  me,  his  unworthy  son,  will  you 
still  follow  and  obey  me  if  I  lead  you  into  stranger 
courses,  courses  necessitated  by  considerations  touching, 
not  my  estates  and  my  honour,  but  my  life  ? " 

"  Lead  where  you  will,  Prince  of  Zarosk,"  they  answered, 
"  we  follow.  We  have  known  no  captain  save  you  and 
your  father  before  you,  nor  have  received  orders  from  any 
other.     Go  where  you  please,  then,  and  do  what  you  wilL" 

As  I  watched  the  faces  before  me  kindling  with  the 
beautiful  light  of  personal  affection  and  chivalrous  loyalty 
and  devotion,  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  strikingly 
handsome  young  man  in  whose  countenance,  though  his 
lips  moved  as  if  in  unison  with  his  comrades,  I  thought  I 
saw  a  swift  and  sudden  flash  of  sinister  meaning.  It 
came  and  went  in  a  second,  or  part  of  a  second.  A  form 
more  lithe  and  graceful  than  that  young  man's  I  had 
never  seen.  All  his  motions  were  instinct  with  grace  and 
beauty  like  those  of  a  leopard.  His  features  were  per- 
fectly regular,  his  complexion  a  rich  olive,  his  hair, 
moustache,  and  beard,  silky,  fine  and  curling,  his  eyes  a 
glowing  black,  burning,   as  it  were,  with  a  sleepy  fire. 
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That  swift  flash  of  sinister  meaning  was  almost  forgotten 
by  me  in  my  admiration  for  his  surpassing  beauty. 

Elliot  for  a  moment  stood  silent  with  emotion.  Then 
he  said  quietly — 

i(  Give  me  your  hands  on  that  promise  ?  " 

They  answered,  "  Yes/' 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

WE   GIVE   THE   IMPERIALISTS    THE   SLIP 

I  QUITE  realized  the  general  meaning  of  the  scene 
without  understanding  the  words  actually  used,  which 
were  afterwards  repeated  for  me  in  English  by  my  friend. 
Elliot  always  addressed  his  men  in  the  language  of  the 
Tyranny,  which  was  the  common  tongue  of  all  the  public 
services,  a  composite  language,  of  which  Chinese  was  the 
main  constituent. 

One  by  one  Elliot's  people  came  to  him.  He  took  each 
by  the  right  hand,  used  very  gravely  a  certain  phrase  and 
received  a  certain  reply.  In  that  ceremony  one  and  all 
tendered  him  a  most  solemn  and  sacred  promise  that 
they  would  stand  by  him  in  every  emergency  and  to  the 
death.  When  the  Greek  came  before  Elliot  I  noted  that 
his  voice  was  like  music,  low,  sweet,  and  rich,  and  with 
something  not  only  dulcet  but  caressing  in  its  tones. 

The  sky  which  had  been  overcast  since  noon  now  gave 

promise    of  a   dark  and  even  stormy  night.     Beneath  I 

could  see  the  great  Atlantic  rollers  swelling ;  see  the  long 

abysmal  furrows  between  the  white-topped  surges ;  and  I 

saw  a  brigantine  labouring   heavily.     The    captain    was 

no 
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shouting  orders  through  his  speaking-trumpet.  I  could 
distinguish  one  familiar  word  which  showed  that  English 
was  still  spoken  on  the  deep.  Our  ship,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  formed  with  the  others  a  flying  squadron, 
shaped  like  the  letter  V.  We  went  like  a  wedge,  or  more 
like  a  flock  of  wild  swans,  which  usually  travel  in  that 
order  with  the  oldest  at  the  point  of  the  angle,  trumpeting 
as  he  flies.  The  mighty  whirr  which  arose  from  our 
fleeing  cruisers  was  like  the  sound  of  steady,  continued 
thunder.  I  did  not  see  the  sun  set,  for  he  sank  behind 
great  masses  of  cloud,  but,  about  an  hour  before  sunset, 
he  seemed  to  glare  out  for  one  moment  through  a  red  and 
ragged  rent.  I  was  not  displeased  at  these  signs  of  a  bad 
night.  Then  the  fleet  began  to  show  out  their  lights,  red, 
orange,  blue,  and  divers  other  colours.  Each  ship  had  its 
own  light.  As  darkness  fell  and  signs  of  fog  began  to 
appear,  each  ship,  ours  commencing,  began  to  send  forth 
trumpet  sounds.  Elliot  now  stood  beside  the  pilot  who 
had  moved  into  a  second  steering-chamber,  situated  in  the 
upper  deck,  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  little  tender  at 
Lima,  and  here  touched  but  now  more  trippingly  and  with 
superior  animation  the  keys  of  his  little  pianoforte. 
Night,  black  and  dark  exceedingly,  now  came  on,  but  still 
in  the  light  of  the  lamps  I  could  see  the  great  shining 
bodies  of  the  ships  and  the  flashing  of  their  swift  pulsating 
wings  cast  into  fierce  relief  against  the  murky  depths  of 
the  sky.  The  crisis  was  approaching.  I  knew  that 
Elliot  would  not  lose  this  opportunity,  which  might  not 
recur.  I  was  strangely  agitated,  and  continued  to  revolve 
in  my  mind  the  various  possible  methods  by  which  we 
might  give  our  comrades  the  slip  and  speed  away  into  the 
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dark  spaces  of  super- Atlantic  night.  Suddenly  our  ship, 
which  had  been  trumpeting  at  intervals,  sent  forth  a  new 
and  strange  note,  very  loud,  shrill,  and  quavering  in  its 
shrillness  like  a  note  of  alarm,  or  warning  and  preparation. 
To  the  ear  of  any  listener  that  cry  indicated  the  proximity 
of  a  great  peril  or  of  a  great  foe.  Another  of  a  different 
tone  followed.  Suddenly  the  lights  of  all  the  lamps  were 
lowered  to  semi-obscurity.  In  a  wild  and  preternatural 
twilight  the  great  hulls  gleamed  and  the  giant  wings 
flashed  half  seen. 

To  this  succeeded  another  terrible  cry,  harsh,  sharp? 
abrupt,  and  detonating.  All  those  vast  pulsating  wings 
which  had  been  beating  there  so  rhythmically  steadied 
themselves  and  were  still,  then  slowly  inclined  at  a  certain 
angle  and  the  aerial  squadron  soared  aloft. 

Each  of  these  trumpet  cries  had  been  preceded  by  a 
sharp  word  of  authority,  to  me  unmeaning,  addressed  by 
Elliot  to  the  manipulator  of  those  wonder-working  keys 
beside  whom  he  stood.  Another  trumpet  cry  rang  out 
and  I  perceived  that  we  were  stationary,  but  also,  from  a 
certain  difficulty  which  I  felt  in  respiration,  knew  that  we 
hovered  at  some  vast  altitude.  All  the  lights  were  now 
extinguished.  Everywhere  darkness  reigned  save  where 
on  the  far  horizon  I  saw  a  lurid  glow. 

Once  again  Elliot  cried  some  barbaric  and  unmeaning 
word  into  the  ear  of  the  manipulator.  No  brazen  ear- 
piercing  call  or  cry  succeeded  that  command,  but  I  was 
aware  of  a  new  motion  in  our  ship,  of  a  sibilant  rushing 
and  half-scream  caused  by  the  swift  severing  and  violent 
displacement  of  air.  All  at  once  I  heard  the  noise  of 
waves,  heard  the  vast  moaning  of  the  sea,  the  liquid  roll 
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and  wash  of  fluctuating  waters.  I  looked  around.  All 
was  black  night.  Then  I  heard,  far  above  my  head,  sounds 
like  demons  of  the  air  talking  and  quarrelling,  and  then, 
suddenly,  a  great  angle  of  vari-coloured  light  bright 
against  the  zenith.  It  was  the  Imperialist  squadron. 
The  captains,  left  commanderless  by  our  flight,  had  been 
calling  to  Elliot  through  their  trumpets,  and,  receiving  no 
reply  while  they  hovered  in  that  darkness,  had,  without 
orders,  re-illuminated  their  ships.  It  was  a  wonderful 
spectacle  truly,  those  Titanic  winged  creatures  with  their 
shining  bodies  and  outspread  hovering  wings  resting 
securely  there  in  the  night  and  in  the  storm.  Those  noble 
ships  recked  little  of  the  blast,  though  just  now  filled  with 
men  agitated  enough,  no  doubt,  at  the  disappearance  of 
their  admiral  and  their  own  commanderless  situation. 

Meantime  there  sounded  continually  in  my  ears  the 
hoarse  noise  of  the  neighbouring  surge  lashed  by  the 
storm.  I  needed  no  informant  to  tell  me  what  had 
happened.  We  had  fallen  plumb  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  left  the  Imperial  squadron  hovering  there  far 
aloft,  agitated  and  perturbed,  and  illuminating  itself  in  vain. 

But  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  that  spectacle 
at  the  zenith.  Another  barbaric,  rudely  discordant  word 
of  command  leaped  from  the  lips  of  my  young  friend,  and 
I  became  suddenly  aware  that  our  wings  were  again  in 
motion,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  foam  of  the  sea 
beneath  me  as  it  fleeted  and  hurried  past,  perceived  that 
we  were  fleeing  close  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  in  a 
new  direction — north,  as  I  guessed.  Looking  backwards  I 
saw  far  away  and,  like  a  constellation,  the  starry  lamps  of 
the  abandoned  fleet. 
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We  were  sweeping  over  the  Atlantic  with  tremendous 
velocity ;  so  much  I  knew  from  crowded  and  almost  dis- 
continuous flashings  of  the  white-crested  waves.  We  flew 
so  low  that  the  salt  spray  dashed  in  my  face.  Elliot's 
purpose  was  no  doubt  to  get  outside  the  main  track  of  the 
ethereal  courses  of  the  two  continents.  Daylight  would 
probably  find  us  beyond  that  belt  of  peril.  Hence  the 
Prince  was  putting  his  ship  to  her  highest  rate  of  speed. 
While  I  sought  to  guess  why  he  flew  so  low  at  the  risk  of 
getting  his  wings  entangled  in  the  giant  surges  which 
were  crushing  and  roaring  on  all  sides,  the  sound  of  some 
gigantic  trumpet  from  above  burst  suddenly  on  my  ear, 
blaring  terribly  through  the  storm  and  the  night.  Look- 
ing upwards  I  saw  a  dim  diffused  radiance  which  swept 
past  with  indescribable  velocity,  as  if  in  a  flash,  for  in  a 
few  moments  the  darkness  had  closed  over  it  utterly.  It 
was  some  swift  inter-continental  craft,  night  surrounded, 
blaring  and  flaring  across  the  storm-shattered  face  of 
the  sea. 

I  did  not  lie  down  that  night,  nor  did  Elliot.  He  had 
taken  the  pilot's  place,  and  himself  guided  our  fearful 
course.  Once  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  mounting 
into  the  air.  But  as  I  peered  below  I  saw  dim-burning 
lights,  and  heard  the  wild  half-musical  shriek  of  a  siren. 
It  was  some  great  steamer  labouring  through  the  storm. 
At  one  light  movement  of  our  captain,  a  single  finger 
lifted  or  pressed,  the  winged  steed  which  now  bore  us, 
marvellous  as  any  Pegasus  or  chimera  of  poet's  imaginings, 
soaring  aloft  cleared  the  obstruction. 

Though  alone  I  was  not  forgotten,  for  when  a  little 
after  midnight  it  began  to  rain  some  one,  whom  I  could 
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not  see,  offered  me  a  cloak  which  was  both  warm  and 
waterproof.  Between  one  and  two  the  same  person 
brought  me  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  roll  of  bread. 
Filled  with  strange  emotions  not  to  be  described,  thread- 
ing the  mazes  of  many  thoughts,  I  watched  the  fleeting 
foam  or  listened  to  the  wild  music  of  the  machinery  or 
the  half-scream  of  the  fast-pulsating  wings. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

FLIGHT    TO    THE   POLE 

As  day  dawned  the  rain  ceased  and  the  storm  abated. 
With  intense  interest  I  watched  the  wild  grey  sea  and  the 
line  of  the  eastern  horizon  drawn  faintly — very  faintly — 
upon  the  greyer  sky.  Where  were  we  ?  I  made  a  rough 
calculation  on  the  supposition  that  our  pace  was  once  and 
a  half  as  fast  as  that  of  the  ship  in  which  I  had  traversed 
the  line  of  the  Andes,  and  concluded  that  we  might  be 
somewhere  off  Finisterre.  Half-an-hour  later  I  saw  signs 
of  land  upon  the  starboard  bow.  I  crossed  to  that  side 
and  asked  a  man  who  was  leaning  against  the  taffrail 
what  land  it  might  be.  He  replied  that  it  was  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  more  precisely,  the  island  known  as  Clear. 
With  a  certain  keen  desiderium  I  regarded  the  dimly- 
outlined  terra  firma.  This,  then,  was  my  native  land  ! 
Nor  was  this  very  island,  Clear,  a  stranger  to  me.  Once 
in  my  boyhood  I  had  spent  a  summer  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  visited  the  island  with  a  merry  party  of 
young  people.  Ah  me  !  How  strangely  pathetic,  how 
fantastic,  wild,  and  preternatural  it  all  seemed  now  !     The 

peaceful  little  harbour  was  there  with  its  shingle  of  white 
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pebbles  and  its  gateway  of  cliffs,  the  ruined  Celtic  church, 
the  ancient  castle  perched  upon  the  rock  island  hard 
by.  How  dream-like  and  unreal  the  past  ever  seems  in 
comparison  with  the  present. 

Here  now  before  me  lay  my  native  land,  but  all  whom 
I  had  known  there  were  dead,  and  their  sons  were  dead, 
and  their  grandsons  and  the  grandsons  of  their  grandsons, 
and  I,  whose  flesh  should  have  been  dust  centuries  since, 
was  now  rushing  with  more  than  hurricane  speed  over 
the  graves  of  so  many  unborn  generations !  The  dawn  so 
spectral  and  the  surge  of  thoughts  like  these  aroused  in 
my  mind  a  wild  surmise.  I  started  to  my  feet,  I  smote 
my  hands  together  violently  and  felt  the  pain  and  noted 
the  after-tingling  of  the  blood.  I  stamped  upon  the  solid 
flooring  of  the  deck,  and  was  aware  of  the  resonance  and 
the  echo.  I  saw  Elliot  forward  in  his  transparent  chamber 
bending  over  that  curious  instrumentation.  Again  I 
hearkened  to  the  musical  hum,  to  the  wild  hiss  and  scream 
of  the  fast-driven  mighty  pinions.  Yes,  all  was  real,  solid, 
and  substantial  here — it  was  the  present  with  all  its 
actuality  and  power. 

So  eager  had  I  been  during  our  transit  to  learn  some- 
thing of  my  native  land  that  I  had  not  hesitated,  in  order 
to  sate  my  curiosity,  to  expose  freely  enough  my  astonish- 
ing intellectual  nakedness. 

"What  manner  of  people  dwell  here  ?"  I  asked  of  that 
person  who  had  sufficient  English  to  answer  my  former 
question. 

"A  brave  people,"  he  said,  "but  few  and  unfortunate." 

"  Unfortunate  I  can  well  believe,"  I  replied,  "but  few  ! 
Surely  you  are  mistaken ;  they  cannot  be  few." 
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He  was  a  large,  handsome,  full-bearded  man  of  middle 
acre,  and  of  a  grave  but  most  courteous  and  even  gentle 
behaviour.  He  turned  and  contemplated  me  with  a  gaze 
of  mild  wonder. 

"  Sir,  I  perceive,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  great  events  of  recent  times.  Know  you  not  of 
the  last  great  rebellion,  and  what  came  of  it  ? " 

"  Imagine  me,"  I  answered,  "  as  one  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  and  now  contemplating  the  whole  earth  with 
the  blank  mind  of  a  child." 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  with  a  grave  sympathy.  He 
attributed  my  ignorance  possibly  to  some  quite  peculiar 
exercise  of  Tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  world's  lords. 
"  Strange  and  cruel  things,"  he  went  on,  "  are  done  upon 
the  Earth.  Know,  then,  that  the  last  great  rebellion  of  the 
English  originated  on  this  island.  The  Irish  having  long 
taken  a  leading  pan  in  the  vast  expansion  of  the  Iberno- 
English  Empire  felt  acutest  shame  at  the  condition  of 
subjection  and  slavery  to  which  the  whole  race  was 
reduced.  They  forced  the  rebellion,  and,  when  it  was 
suppressed,  were  all  but  annihilated.  The  famous  com- 
mander, Zerketch,  son  of  Sarkskoff,  with  twenty  ships 
sailed  round  and  over  Ireland  raining  fire.  In  that  celes- 
tial forav  he  destroved  utterly,  not  onlv  everv  citv,  town, 
and  hamlet,  but  almost  every  habitable  house.  He  went 
round  the  land  by  night  so  as  to  surprise  the  people  in 
their  homes,  and  in  that  destruction  of  houses  and  cities 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
Xow,  when  the  subject  nations  murmur  about  oppressive 
taxation  and  the  Tyranny  of  the  Imperial  officers,  the  sig- 
nificant   answer   is   ever,  f  Remember   Ireland.'     That  is 
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found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  boldest  to  silence  and 
submission." 

I  knew  very  well  that,  though  fate  and  events  had 
pressed  hard  upon  my  countrymen  for  centuries  before  my 
time,  they  possessed  certain  racial  qualities  which  might 
yet  enable  them  one  day,  under  happier  auspices,  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  world-conquering  career  which  in  my 
time  seemed  to  be  disclosing  itself  before  the  peoples  of  the 
Britannic  Isles,  by  whatever  untoward  events  or  national 
vices  or  crimes  that  career  had  been  so  astonishingly 
interrupted  and  diverted  into  a  downward  road  leading  to 
subjection  and  slavery.  I  asked  my  new  acquaintance 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  he  answered 
"  No."  Curious  to  know  how  English  history  down  to  my 
time  affected  the  imagination  of  the  world  in  this  aston- 
ishing century,  I  asked  him  who  were  the  most  famous 
rulers  of  England  so  far.  He  mentioned  Alfred,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Henry  II,  a  woman  called  Elizabeth,  and 
Cromwell.  After  Cromwell  he  knew  no  English  name  of 
any  importance  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  many  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first.  Those 
former  famous  names  seemed  to  possess  to  my  companion 
very  little  significance  in  comparison  with  the  names 
which  were  associated  with  the  mighty  twentieth-century 
expansion  of  British  power. 

Day  was  now  fully  come ;  yet  for  hours  we  flew  north- 
wards with  unabated  velocity.  About  nine  o'clock  Elliot 
came  aft  and  joined  me.  His  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
pleasure,  his  manner  gay  and  animated  in  an  unusual 
degree.  I  felt  the  contagion  of  his  high  spirits ;  indeed  I 
had  the  best  of  reasons  to  be  glad.     What  might  befall 
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me  henceforth  was  unknown,  but  through  my  new  friend's 
bold  and  determined  action  I  had  escaped  a  horrible  fate 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Tyranny. 

Presently  we  went  below  to  the  state-cabin  where  an 
excellent  breakfast  awaited  us.  When  my  hunger  was 
beginning  to  be  appeased  I  looked  inquiringly  at  my 
friend.  Presently  Elliot,  having  lit  himself  a  cigarette, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  said — 

"  Now,  my  dear  Gerald — permit  me  that  privilege,  for  I 
shall  be  Frank  whenever  it  pleases  you  to  call  me  so — I 
flatter  myself  that  we  are  well  out  of  the  paths  of  all 
dangerous  flying  Chinamen." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  are  there  not  cruisers  abroad  roaming 
the  world  hunting  the  Nameless  One's  privateers,  or  in 
quest  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Great  Insurgent  ?  Such 
cruisers  will  not  follow  the  beaten  tracks." 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "but  not  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
All  the  depredations  have  been  committed  south  of  the 
equator,  and  it  is  there  that  the  cruisers  of  the  Tyranny 
roam  around.  The  great  Rebel's  den  is  believed  to  be 
there ;  perhaps  it  is.  Now  I  suspect  that  this  Mr.  No- 
body may,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  and  tokens,  have  his 
head-quarters  in  the  north,  and  yet,  to  divert  suspicion, 
may  have  bidden  his  commanders  operate  only  in  the 
south.  If  so,  we  are  on  the  right  track.  Having  shaken 
ourselves  free  from  the  Tyranny  we  must  find  him,  put 
ourselves  under  his  protection,  and  become  his  men." 

"  That,  indeed,"  I  answered,  "  may  be  our  proper  course ; 
and  yet,  I  would  ask,  why  ?  Not  that  I  doubt  your  wis- 
dom in  this  matter,  but  I  ask  for  information.  Why  seek 
to  discover  the  head-quarters  of  the  Insurgent  ?     Had  we 
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not  best  settle  down  upon  some  trackless  and  untraversed 
portion  of  the  Earth's  surface  and  dwell  in  freedom  there, 
founding  for  ourselves  a  small  and  secure  kingdom  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Tyranny  ? " 

"  Dear  Gerald,  there  are  none  such.  The  whole  earth  is 
roamed  over  by  the  ships  of  the  Tyrant.  Though  we 
escape  for  weeks  and  months  we  must  be  taken  in  the 
end.  Moreover,  the  vril-power  by  which  these  ships  are 
driven  is  not  inexhaustible.  It  must  be  renewed  at  inter- 
vals, and  this  can  only  be  done  at  certain  strong  and  well- 
defended  stations,  governed  each  of  them  by  a  high  officer 
of  State.  As  to  the  methods  by  which  this  force  is  pro- 
duced, transmitted  to,  and  stored  in  each  ship,  I  am  really 
as  ignorant  as  yourself,  as  ignorant  as  is  an  equestrian  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  steed  which  he  bestrides  and  governs 
with  bit  and  spur.  The  Tyranny  knows  all  about  it ;  so 
does  the  Nameless  One.  Both  guard  the  secret  against 
the  rest  of  the  world.  No  one  outside  a  certain  circle 
knows  anything  about  it.  Should  any  learn  or  discover 
the  secret,  he  is,  as  I  am  informed,  either  absorbed  into 
the  inner  circle  of  the  government  or  quietly  murdered, 
usually  the  latter.  Therefore  I  cannot  use  my  present 
powers  of  aerial  navigation  indefinitely.  Then  you  ask, 
'  Why  not  descend  to  earth  in  some  untraversed  wild,  say 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  live  there  presumably  as 
hunters  and  fishers  ? '  That  too  is  a  vain  expectation.  I 
say  again,  there  is  a  ceaseless  exploration  and  never-end- 
ing visitation ;  prowlers  and  surveillants  and  collectors  of 
tribute  are  everywhere.  There  is  not  a  trapper  within 
the  Arctic  circle  who  does  not  pay  a  third  of  his  store  of 
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skins  to  the  Tyranny  for  licence  to  sell  the  remainder  to 
the  merchant. 

"The  policing  of  the  world  under  the  Tyranny  is  a 
marvel  of  administrative  perfection.  There  is  not  on  the 
Earth,  always  excepting  the  Great  Insurgent  and  his 
people,  a  man,  woman,  or  child  upon  whom  this  Argus- 
eyed  monster  has  not  one  of  its  slant  eyes,  or  one  of  its 
round  eyes,  fixed.  Every  person's  name,  antecedents,  etc., 
are  written  somewhere  in  a  book.  Some  watchful  minis- 
ter of  the  Tyranny  has  under  surveillance  the  meanest 
wight  that  toils  on  this  round  world.  The  Tyranny  has 
great  ships  for  great  purposes,  but  its  minute  work,  its 
house  to  house  visitations  for  fiscal  or  statistical  objects 
and  all  such  like  bureaucratic  and  administrative  industry, 
are  the  work  of  officials  who  flit  and  hover  over  the  face  of 
the  Earth  in  little  winged  crafts  such  as  that  which  lies 
forward  in  our  bows.  Go  where  we  will,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  Earth  where  a  human  life  can  be  supported  by  pas- 
turage, agriculture,  fishing,  or  the  chase,  we  shall  surely 
be  discovered  and  put  to  the  question,  and  that  in  more 
senses  perhaps  than  one.  Such  a  network  of  minute 
officialdom  embraces  the  planet  sustained  by  this  dominion 
of  the  air  which  secures  to  the  Tyranny  the  most  complete 
and  universal  absolutism.  The  meanest  servant  of  the 
World-Empire  is  a  lord  of  life  and  death  to  all  who  dwell 
beneath  the  shadow  of  its  wings.  Then  these  paid  or 
bribed  servants  of  the  world-lords  are  ubiquitous.  Wher- 
ever man  toils,  or  can  toil,  there  a  sky  lord,  small  or  great, 
sails  above. 

"  You  see  I  grow  apace  in  treason." 


CHAPTER  XX 

CONCERNING  THE  NAMELESS  ONE 

"  But  if  that  be  so,"  I  cried,  my  wonder  and  amazement 
having  now  risen  to  an  extreme  degree,  "  where  are  the 
Nameless  One's  vril-stations,  where  his  great  factories  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  his  winged  ships  ?  I  have 
seen  the  ship  factories  of  Lima.  They  cover  a  great  space 
of  ground.  How  and  where  can  he  hide  himself  and  his 
people  and  his  winged  warriors  if  the  Earth  be  thus 
rigidly  policed  in  all  its  borders  by  the  Tyranny,  so  that 
not  one  industrious  wight  can  escape  the  payment  of  toll 
and  tribute  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  mystery,"  he  answered.     "  Discover  that 

and  bring  the  news  to  the  Imperial  City  and  they  will 

make  you  Viceroy  of  a  Continent,  or  bury  you  under  a 

pyramid  of  gold.     That,  my  friend,  is  the  mystery.     The 

round  world  has  been  searched  as  closely  for  the  discovery 

of  his  head-quarters  as  ever  a  house  by  a  miser  in  quest  of 

a  lost  coin.     One  theory  is  that  by  his  rare  skill  he  can 

traverse  airless  space,  that  his  factories  and  vril-stations 

are  not  on  this  Earth  at  all,  but  on  some  neighbouring 

planet  out  of  which  he  makes  war  upon  this ;  that  thence 
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he  shoots  his  ships,  like  bolts  through  interstellar  space, 
which  reaching  this  terrestrial  region,  here  expand  their 
wings  and  discharge  all  the  usual  functions  of  such  craft. 
For  many  strange  tales  circulate  in  secret  concerning  him, 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  amongst  those  who  are 
inimical  to  the  Tyranny.  Others  again  maintain  that  his 
habitat  is  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  some  vast  hollow, 
from  which  by  his  art  he  has  repelled  the  surrounding 
waters,  and  where  his  industrious  people  labour  securely 
beneath  the  waves.  They  say  that  he  has  the  power  of 
opening  the  sea-gates  to  let  his  ships  pass  out,  or  to 
receive  them  returning  from  a  foray.  Concerning  that, 
too,  there  are  strange  stories  circulating  over  the  Earth 
of  the  ocean  lifted  up  in  frothing  heaps,  and  of  the  Name- 
less One's  hunted  cruisers  swooping  downwards  like  fish- 
eagles  into  the  wild  waters.  When  the  pursuers  reach 
that  spot  they  find  naught  there  but  acres  of  salt  water, 
calm  or  convulsed.  But  all  is  conjecture  and  theory  sus- 
tained only  by  loose  and  idle  tales.  Such,  at  least,  is  my 
opinion.     The  man's  habitat  remains  a  mystery." 

"  Who  then,"  said  I,  "  is  this  Nameless  One, — is  there 
any  surmise  ? — who  out  of  his  secret  place  wages  such 
war  upon  the  Earth's  lords  ? " 

"  That  he  is  English,"  replied  Elliot,  "  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Such  are  the  countenances  and  such  the  speech 
of  his  men  who  have  been  often  seen  near  at  hand  and 
whose  conversation  has  been  heard.  Moreover,  all  his 
captives  are  always  English  and,  always  male  and  female, 
the  best  of  their  kind." 

"  But  would  not  that  point  to  a  different  conclusion  ? 
Men  do  not  take  captive  their  friends." 
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"  Yet  in  the  present  instance  it  is  so,"  replied  Elliot. 
"  If  his  captives  were  intended  for  slavery  he  would  take 
them  indiscriminately,  as  opportunity  offers.  For  slavish 
tasks  a  negro  is  better  fitted  than  a  white  man,  and  many 
white  men  than  those  of  English  race.  Therefore  it  is 
not  for  slavery  he  takes  his  captives.  Somewhere  in  the 
world  this  Great  Unknown  is  forming  for  himself  an 
English  nation  in  these  his  swift  forays  and  descents.  He 
builds  ships  and  these  ships  are  manned  by  his  captives. 
English  he  is,  leads  an  English  host,  and  represents  the 
English  cause,  once  held  to  be  for  ever  lost." 

"  You  say,"  I  replied,  "  that  he  makes  a  choice,  ever 
taking  off  the  best.  Whence  then  does  he  get  his  inform- 
ation concerning  the  qualities  of  men  that  his  selections 
should  be  so  judicious  ?  " 

"  Easily  enough,"  replied  Elliot.  "  He  gathers,  say,  an 
English  planter  out  of  Borneo.  Will  not  this  captive 
supply  him  with  a  list  of  at  least  a  dozen  men  and  women 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  men  and  women  of  a  superior 
type,  loyal  at  heart  to  the  English  tradition  and  haters  of 
the  Tyranny  ?  Every  one  taken  puts  him  on  the  track  of 
others." 

"  But  surely  in  these  his  predatory  assaults  and  forays 
sometimes  a  ship  is  disabled  and  captured  with  her  crew. 
Then  in  the  extremity  of  sore  torture  human  infirmity 
will  assert  itself  and  the  secret  be  revealed." 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  might  well  be  if  the  followers  of 
the  Nameless  One  could  be  taken  alive,  which  they  never 
are.  Every  man  in  his  ships  is  provided  with  a  ring.  At 
a  touching,  a  little  point  like  a  needle's  starts  thence 
and  punctures  the  skin  of  the  wearer.     The  wound  is 
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microscopic,  but  by  that  puncture  a  swiftly-acting  poison 
mingles  with  his  blood.  Instantaneous  and  painless 
death  is  the  result.  This  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment. So,  not  one  of  the  great  Insurgent's  people  have 
ever  fallen  alive  into  our  hands  anywhere,  and  never 
will" 

"  I  perceive  now/'  I  said,  "  why  his  captives  are  selected 
with  such  consideration.  He  needs  men  of  honour  and 
loyalty  in  an  extreme  degree,  men  who  will  slay  them- 
selves at  once  and  without  hesitation  rather  than  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyranny.  He  is  English  then.  Can 
he  be  an  escaped  leader  of  a  rebellion  ? " 

"  Possibly  of  the  African.  Yes,  that  revolt  of  the 
English  of  Africa  was  surely  a  great  attempt  though  it 
ended  in  defeat,  disaster,  and  a  punitory  massacre  of  the 
most  terrible  character.  It  was,  indeed,  a  world's  wonder. 
Almost  exactly  seventeen  years  ago  a  conspiracy  which 
had  been  long  forming  blazed  out  into  open  insurrection, 
suddenly  and,  I  believe,  prematurely.  The  leader  was  a 
young  man  named  Alfred,  of  shining  abilities  and  great 
force  of  character.  Though  a  plain  gentleman  and  planter 
whose  estates  lay  along  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  he  was,  in  fact,  the  representative  of  the 
English  House-Royal,  and  was  known  amongst  his  familiars 
and  others  as  King  of  the  English.  It  was  of  course  a 
mere  courtesy  title,  implying  no  whit  of  sovereignty.  He 
was,  in  fact,  not  so  much  despised  as  ignored  by  the 
world's  rulers.  Absolute  rulers  of  the  Earth,  they  recked 
little  what  vain  titles,  pretensions,  or  distinctions  of  indis- 
tinguishable rank  the  tribute-paying  races  might  mutually 
confer  for  mutual  amusement,  like  children  with  toys.     If 
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they  were  informed  that  this  gentleman  was  able,  ambitious, 
eloquent,  popular,  and  persuasive,  and  that  the  scattered 
English  all  the  world  over  regarded  him  as  their  head, 
and  if  they  were  reminded  that  the  English  once  strove 
with  themselves  for  the  mastery  of  the  world,  they,  at  all 
events,  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  They  had  worsted  the 
English  in  that  strife,  and,  in  fact,  to  them,  lords  of  the 
air,  a  rebellion  of  the  earth-crawlers  seemed  as  absurd  a 
notion  as  a  rebellion  of  the  race  of  fishes  against  man. 
Fearing  nothing,  the  vigilance  which  they  had  formerly 
maintained  was  greatly  relaxed.  So  they  yielded  an 
opportunity,  and  the  opportunity  was  seized. 

"Many  considerable  persons  of  the  subject  races  were  at 
this  time  permitted  to  keep  small  unarmed  air-boats  for 
pastime.  The  Administration  had  become  corrupt,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  law,  here  and  there  persons  not  in  the 
Imperial  service  were  able  by  bribery  to  procure  an 
unauthorized  but  effectual  licence  to  have  and  to  use  some 
such  crafts,  for  pastime,  as  I  have  mentioned.  So  the 
King  of  the  English  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  Earth's 
surface  in  a  very  humble  and  unostentatious  manner,  and 
so  visited  and  conversed  with  all  the  best  and  most  reliable 
men  of  his  race  all  the  world  over.  He  was,  so  I  have 
heard,  a  youth  of  very  quiet,  unpronounced  manner  and 
bearing,  whom  a  careless  observer  might  not  much  regard. 
He  was  neither  tall  nor  handsome,  but  his  forehead  was 
broad,  compact,  and  intelligent,  and  his  eyes  like  coals  of 
fire.  One  who  knew  him,  told  me,  that  under  a  plain 
exterior  he  possessed  qualities  of  a  heroic  character,  infinite 
audacity,  unsubduable  purpose  and  a  strength  of  will  by 
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which  he  could  mould  the  minds  of  men  as  he  pleased. 
So  proceeding  he  spread  a  network  of  conspiracy  round 
the  world.  Finally  on  the  night  of  July  24,  2162  A.D., 
his  adherents  and  fellow  conspirators,  wherever  they  were 
numerous,  broke  out,  seized  all  the  vril-stations  and  air- 
ship factories  within  their  reach,  overpowering  the  guards. 
A  common  rendezvous  had  been  previously  appointed,  and 
towards  that  all  of  the  English  who  had  been  successful 
winged  their  way.     It  was  the  Lake  Tanganyika." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  how  had  they  the  skill  to  manipulate 
these  wondrous  creatures  of  the  air  ?  " 

"  You  forget,"  he  said,  "  that,  here  and  there,  were 
persons  who,  however  illegally,  had  secured  licences  to  use 
small  and  innocuous  craft  as  air-yachts  and  for  pastime. 
Now  the  manipulation  of  the  great  ships  of  war  was,  in 
fact,  not  in  the  least  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
small  and  unarmed  craft  referred  to.  Any  man  who  could 
manage  a  zaroka,  for  such  is  their  name,  could  with  equal 
ease  manage  a  zazamgarajo  of  the  Imperial  war  service. 
Agfain,  the  King:  of  the  English  and  those  of  his  friends 
who  by  interest  or  money  had  procured  such  licences,  had 
taken  care  to  train  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  art  of 
managing  aerial  craft.  The  building  of  these  ships  is, 
indeed,  no  mystery,  but  the  production,  storage,  and 
application  of  vril-power  are  great  mysteries.  The  piloting 
and  navigation  of  these  ships  is  an  art  easily  learned. 
You  saw  how  I  guided  the  Baraka  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
through  a  hurricane.  Yet  I  could  as  easily  fire  a  volcano 
as  impart  its  driving-power  to  the  smallest  ship  that  flies. 
But  to  return  :  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  insurrection 
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was  partial  and  sporadic.  It  is  not  easy  all  at  once  to  lift 
the  minds  of  slaves  to  the  height  of  rebel  daring ;  but  in 
Africa,  when  the  King  had  everything  as  it  were  under  his 
own  hand,  all  went  well.  Hence  this  movement  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Rebellion  of  Africa." 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

WHAT   THE    SPY   WROTE   ABOUT   MYSELF 

"  The  gathering  of  the  war-ships,"  Elliot  went  on,  "  was 
above  the  lake  of  Tanganyika.  Immediate  action  was 
necessitated  on  their  part,  for  the  news  had  been  flashed 
to  the  Imperial  City,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
Imperial  cruisers  were  hastening  thither  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital.  The  English  King,  I  understand,  was  for 
the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  two  courses,  viz.  an 
immediate  advance  on  the  Imperial  City,  and  of  trusting 
all  to  the  God  of  battles,  or  an  instantaneous  flight  to  a 
remotest  part  of  the  Earth,  where  being  undiscovered, 
perhaps  for  weeks,  his  men,  all  raw  hands,  be  it  remem- 
bered, might  be  trained  and  educated  in  the  art  of  aerial 
fighting  before  coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  enemy. 
To  the  objection  that  the  vril-power  would  be  soon 
exhausted  he  replied  that  it  was  a  secret  of  which  he 
was  master — how  arrived  at  he  did  not  explain, — and  that 
if  they  would  follow  him  to  that  particular  quarter  of  the 
Earth  he  could  supply  all  their  ships  with  vril  in  any 
quantity  required  indefinitely. 

"  The  weakness  of  the  English  traditional   system  of 
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government  was  apparent  in  this  crisis.  The  Kings 
various  captains  and  great  men  declared  that  these  were 
questions  concerning  which  they  should  hold  a  solemn 
debate.  It  was  as  if  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  storm  the 
crew  of  a  ship  at  sea  should  not  obey  the  orders  of  their 
captain,  but  insist  on  holding  a  parliament  and  debate 
pro  and  con  concerning  the  wisdom  of  his  orders. 
Historians,  my  dear  Gerald,  attribute  the  decay  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  English  to  the  inveterate  and  almost 
ineradicable  desire  of  every  Englishman  to  play  in  some 
measure  the  part  of  a  king. 

"  On  this  occasion  the  captains  and  great  people,  if  I 
may  employ  such  expressions  in  such  a  reference  to  slaves, 
were  the  less  willing  to  adopt  either  of  the  Kings 
alternatives,  because  they  anticipated  hourly  the  arrival 
of  strong  Australasian  and  North  American  contingents, 
which,  however,  did  not  come.  In  short,  they  were 
determined  to  make  their  King  feel  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  no  King  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
Constitutional  Monarch,  as  they  phrased  it,  following 
their  mouldy  traditions — and  an  extremely  Constitutional 
Monarch  too. 

"  So,  while  the  parliament  held  its  high  debate,  and  in 
strict  accordance,  I  believe,  with  very  ancient  precedents, 
their  scouts  signalled  that  the  Imperial  fleet  in  superior 
strength  was  advancing  on  Africa  and  was  already  above 
the  Euxine.  The  King  now  passionately  implored  of 
them  to  fly  at  once  to  that  remote  region  of  the  Earth 
where,  fortune  favouring,  he  believed  that  they  would  be 
able  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  necessary  war  exercises 
before  engaging  with  their  foe  ;  for  he  had  persons  around 
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him,  deserters  from  the  Imperial  Service,  who  understood 
perfectly  the  art  of  aerial  warfare. 

"  This  too  would  not  please  them.  They  even  resented 
what  they  termed  his  dictatorial  and  unconstitutional 
language,  and,  unprepared  as  they  were,  resolved  unani- 
mously to  fight,  and  in  the  meantime  fall  back  slowly  in 
hopes  of  receiving  those  Australasian  and  other  rein- 
forcements. 

"  Well,  they  did  fall  back,  but  at  a  point  about  sixty 
leagues  to  the  south-west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
were  compelled  to  fight,  where,  in  spite  of  desperate  if 
untrained  and  inexperienced  gallantry,  they  were  routed 
by  the  perfectly-managed  ships  and  the  skilled  and 
disciplined  crews  of  the  Imperial  Service.  Though  some 
fled  and  were  pursued  to  great  distances  the  whole  of  the 
English  ships  were  accounted  for,  one  by  one.  Most  of 
them  being  disabled,  fell  in  the  battle,  and  their  crews 
were  drowned  or  killed.  Wherever  any  ship  fell  there  for 
hours  Imperial  zarokas  hovered  around  like  seagulls 
destroying  all  who  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  afloat 
in  the  water.  Others  were  disabled  in  the  ensuing  flight 
and  pursuit.  One  was  overtaken  and  destroyed  in  South 
America  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plate  River.  That  was 
my  father's  own  work.  Another  was  similarly  disabled 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  One  which  seemed  directed 
with  great  skill  was  seen  to  destroy  herself  in  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  Her  vril-power  failing,  and  being- 
close  pressed  in  pursuit,  she  came  up  against  a  wall  of 
rock  underneath  which  rolled  a  violent  river.  There  she 
was  broken  and  the  d6h*is  carried  away  by  the  flood.  A 
fourth  fell  within  sight  of  Tasmania,  being  pursued  so  far 
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by  the  winged  hounds  of  the  Empire.  In  short,  every 
individual  ship  of  the  rebel  armament  was  accurately 
accounted  for.  The  whole  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  rebellion  of  Africa  came  to  an  end.  Those  other 
belated  insurgent  contingents  to  which  I  have  referred 
were  also  destroyed  in  detail. 

"Then  the  Imperial  ministers  of  vengeance  were  let 
loose.  Africa  especially,  where  the  revolt  of  the  English 
had  been  so  complete,  incurred  the  direst  punishment. 
Great  cities  of  two  and  three  millions  of  inhabitants  were 
then  destroyed,  cities  which  have  never  been  rebuilt.  But 
why  do  I  speak  of  great  cities  ?  Towns,  townlets,  villages, 
hamlets,  and  every  prosperous  Englishman's  homestead  was 
obliterated,  for  the  revolt  of  Africa  had  been  universal. 
The  few  survivors  fled  to  the  woods.  It  was  Ireland  again, 
only  on  a  continental  scale.  Elsewhere,  all  the  world  over, 
wherever  revolt  had  risen  to  a  head  or  wherever  the  people 
had  exhibited  tokens  of  sympathy  with  the  insurgents,  the 
work  of  fire  and  murder  was  continued,  and  only  desisted 
from  when  one  member  of  the  Imperial  council,  wiser, 
possibly  more  humane  than  the  rest,  urged  this  question 
and  insisted  on  its  being  debated,  '  If  we  exterminate  the 
English,  a  course  to  which  you  seem  well  inclined,  do  we 
not  destroy  some  three-fourths  of  our  sources  of  revenue  ? 
Are  you  prepared,  for  the  gratification  of  any  passion,  to 
bring  upon  yourself  such  a  disaster  ?  These  English,  though 
stubborn,  stiff-necked,  and  rebellious,  do  yet,  such  is  their 
skill  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  their  untiring 
industry  and  keen  devotion  to  money-making,  yield  us  far 
more  tribute  than  is  rendered  by  the  rest  of  the  world.1 

"  The  considerations  being  strongly  urged  and  strongly 
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supported  first  allayed  and  then  brought  to  an  end  the 
enormous  massacre  and  destruction  of  life  and  property 
which  succeeded  the  revolt  of  Africa.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  great  rebellion  the  Royal  House  of  England  was 
exterminated. 

"  A  strict  search  was  made  by  the  superior  and  minor 
agents  of  the  Tyranny  over  the  whole  Earth,  and  every 
scion  or  pretended  scion  of  that  House  was  hunted, 
captured,  and  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Some  succeeded 
in  lying  hid  for  years,  but  in  the  end  they  were  all  captured 
and  slain.  A  great  minister  informed  me  personally  that 
there  is  not  on  the  round  world  to-day  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  derives  his  or  her  lineage  even  colourably  from 
the  Royal  House  of  England. 

"  My  father,"  continued  Elliot,  u  withdrew  as  well  as  he 
could  from  the  service  of  the  Tyranny  after  these  events. 
He  commanded  a  ship  called  the  Volga  in  the  great  battle. 
It  was  he  too  who  destroyed  that  fugitive  vessel  which,  as 
I  told  you,  was  disabled  in  South  America  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Plate  River." 

This,  let  the  reader  remember,  was  the  region  in  which 
I  met  Lenore. 

"  Whenever  that  incident  was  mentioned  in  conversation, 
I  used  to  remark  that  his  eyes  assumed  a  very  singular 
expression,  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  even  guess, 
also  that  on  those  occasions  he  fell  unaccountably  silent. 
All  on  board  that  ship  perished  in  the  concussion  when 
the  disabled  cruiser  struck  the  earth." 

A  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  me. 

"  Could  you  tell  me,"  I  asked,  "  the  exact  spot  where 
this  ship  perished  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  It  was  in  the  Circle  Mendoza,  Proconsulate  of 
Aconragua.  The  governor  was  a  certain  Don  Henrico.  To 
him  my  father  committed  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead 
after  they  had  been  counted." 

"  Were  there  any  children  VI  asked. 

"  No/'  he  replied,  "  but  there  were  five  women." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  date  ?  " 

"  Yes,  July  26,  2162  a.d." 

I  started  !  That  was  the  very  birthday  of  Lenore. 
What  a  singular  coincidence  ! 

Elliot  looked  at  me  a  moment,  but  as  I  made  no  sign  he 
continued  speaking. 

"  In  two  days  now  if  we  can  escape  the  Imperial  cruisers 
I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  break  the  seals  of  my  father's 
letter." 

"I  believe,"  I  said,  " that  in  that  letter  you  will  find 
things  of  greater  moment  than  you  anticipate,  things  in 
which  are  wrapped  up  the  fate  of  the  whole  world." 

I  thought  of  Lenore,  her  high  imperial  mien,  her  free 
and  dauntless  spirit,  and  felt  assured  that  Don  Henrico 
might  be  able  to  tell  a  tale  concerning  her  which  he  would 
not  wish  the  Tyrants  to  hear. 

Just  then  a  superior  officer  entered  the  cabin  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand.    Handing  it  to  Elliot  he  said — 

"  I  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  searched.  This  was  found 
upon  the  person  of  the  man  Raulf  Haroldson,  written  in 
haste  as  the  script  shows.  It  was  rolled  and  in  a  small 
tube.  Doubtless  the  traitor  hoped  some  means  might  offer 
by  which  he  might  forward  it  to  his  employers." 

Elliot  thanked  the  man  and  complimented  him  upon  his 
care  and  forethought,  who  thereupon  withdrew.     Sitting 
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down  beside  me,  Elliot  unfolded  the  document.  The  char- 
acters were  in  Chinese,  and  the  language  that  of  the 
Tyranny.  It  was  endorsed,  "  To  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Bureau  at  Corunna,"  and  ran  thus — 

"  This  is  to  let  you  know  that  the  Prince  of  Zarosk,  Pro- 
consulate  of  Sobiaf  in  Southern  Russia,  contemplates  the  with- 
drawal of  himself  and  his  ship  from  the  Imperial  Service 
with  a  vieu:  to  joining  the  English  pirates.  Whether  he  will 
carry  out  this  half-formed  design  depends  upon  the  tcnoi*  of 
a  letter  which  he  carries  on  his  person,  hut  which  it  seems  he 
is  not  yd  at  liberty  to  open.  He  is  a  young  man  of  weed: 
mind  and  unfixed  principles.  Moreover,  he  is  very  intimate 
ar/id  familiar  with  the  prisoner  of  State,  who  is  called 
Gerald  Pierce  de  Lacy,  and  who  at  Lima  was  entrusted  to 
his  safe  keeping  by  the  Viceroy  of  South  America,  far  con- 
veyance to  the  high  Imperial  Department  foi*  Criminal 
Affairs  cd  Chacubarando.  The  prisoner  of  State  is  a  person 
to  be  feared.  He  is  bold,  capable,  crafty,  and  eloquent.  The 
Prince  has  confined  myself  and  subordincdes.  I  write  this 
letter  being  ironed  as  to  the  right  foot,  in  hope  that  it  may  be 
delivered  to  your  Excellency  by  a  sure  hand. 

"  /  am,  Eaulf  Haroldson." 
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COWERING   LOW 

"  This  fellow,  for  all  his  mild  blue  eyes,  is  a  champion 
liar,"  I  said. 

"  No,  no,  the  fellow  is  a  good  truth-speaking  wight/'  re- 
plied Elliot  laughingly,  and  pressing  home  those  epithets 
upon  my  attention. 

"But  there  is  a  postscript." 

"  7"  am  much  mistaken  if  he  be  not  a  great  person  in  the 
service  of  that  most  pernicious  rebel  who  troubleth  the  world, 
and  if  he  have  not  been  charged  by  him  with  the  management 
of  some  high  affairs. 

u  He  leadeth  at  will  the  unripe  mind  of  the  Prince,  and 
in  truth  such  are  the  man's  Qualities  that  he  may  not  be 
prudently  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  any  save  some  person  oj 
long-tried  and  well-attested  loyalty" 

The  letter  contained  some  other  expressions  so  com- 
plimentary to  myself  that  I  omit  them. 

"He  is  at  least  a  loyal  servant  to  his  master,"  said 
Elliot,  "and  must  not  receive  hurt  among  us.  Nay,  I 
almost  love  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
you." 
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"  What  he  says  about  myself,"  continued  the  generous 
and  amiable  young  fellow,  "  as  one  who  has  fallen  com- 
pletely under  your  influence,  is  true.  I  think  you  can 
do  with  me  what  you  will.  So  you  see,"  he  added 
laughingly,  "my  dear  Gerald,  your  responsibilities  are 
very  great." 

I  declared  with  equal  emphasis  that  it  was  altogether 
the  reverse,  and  that  it  was  I  who  had  fallen  under  his 
influence.  With  such  rallyings  we  amused  ourselves,  giving 
indirect  expression  to  our  mutual  affection,  and  maintained 
this  pleasant  if  fruitless  game  for  a  long  time,  each  ad- 
ducing incidents  and  discovering  reasons  in  support  of 
his  contention.  Alas  !  alas  !  dear  Francis.  I  am  solitary 
and  friendless  indeed,  but  once  I  had  a  friend  whose  foot- 
fall caused  my  heart  to  beat  loud,  whose  momentary 
anger  could  chill  my  blood,  and  for  whose  dear  sake  I 
would  have  suffered  a  hundred  deaths. 

Then  we  considered  what  course  we  should  adopt  with 
the  prisoners,  and  after  some  debate  determined  to  lower 
them  into  the  first  sea-travelling  ship  which  we  might 
sight.  As  we  were  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  and  as 
it  would  be  many  days  before  these  men  could  reach  any 
point  from  which  they  could  communicate  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  that  course  seemed  safe  enough. 
The  only  other  courses  open  to  us  were  either  to  put 
them  to  death  or  to  retain  them  in  bonds,  of  w^hich  the 
former  was  too  inhuman  to  be  entertained,  while  we 
regarded  the  latter  as  open  to  many  objections,  which 
need  not  here  be  detailed. 

A  few  hours  after  this  conversation  we  saw  a  steam- 
ship, upon  Avhich  presently  we  descended  in  huge  gyrating 
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circles,  to  the  terrible  consternation  of  the  people  on 
board,  who  plainly  regarded  the  aerial  race  much  as  hares 
and  partridges  regard  eagles.  With  difficulty  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reassuring  them,  for  at  first,  in  their  panic,  they 
were  about  to  spring  overboard.  This  boat,  as  we  learned, 
hailed  from  Grimsby  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishery.  By  a  rope-ladder 
the  Imperialists  were  suffered  to  descend  into  the  Grimsby 
boat,  Elliot  sternly  charging  the  captain  to  do  the  male- 
factors no  hurt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  bring  them  to  land.  "  At  your  peril,"  cried  he,  "  you 
will  disobey  me."  Haroldson  and  his  men  took  a  re- 
spectful leave  of  Elliot,  who  responded  courteously.  They 
were  all,  I  believe,  of  Swedish  or  Norwegian  race,  honest 
men,  no  doubt,  in  their  way,  at  least  true  to  their  salt 
and  faithful  to  their  employers.  At  the  same  time,  from 
our  point  of  view,  they  were  most  undesirable  ship-mates. 
I  never  saw  them  again. 

We  sailed  due  west  after  this  till  we  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  Grimsby  boat,  and  then  again  turned  our  prow  to 
the  Pole.  I  learned  now  that  Elliot  made  no  secret  at 
all  of  his  intentions.  Every  one  on  board  knew  as  well 
as  I  did  his  personal  affection  for  myself,  knew  all  that 
had  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  secret  police,  and  the  history 
of  the  letter  which  he  carried  in  his  bosom.  They  were 
all  either  sons  of  tenants  and  retainers  upon  his  Russian 
estates,  or  sons  of  men  who  had  sailed  with  his  father 
during  the  last  great  war.  Whether  personally  they 
hated  the  Tyranny  I  do  not  know.  Their  simple  rule  of 
life  was  to  obey  the  Prince  and  follow  him,  nothing  doubt- 
ing.    Elliot  was  anything  but  diplomatic.     Frank  was  his 
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name,  and  frank  was  his  nature.  I  don't  think  this 
communicativeness  lessened  their  respect  for  him,  but  it 
certainly  increased  their  affection. 

About  this  time  I  asked  Elliot  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  the  Emperor.  He  said  that  he  had  not,  and  that 
he  had  never  met  with  one  who  had.  Either  there  was 
no  such  person  as  the  Emperor,  or  he  was  seen  only  by 
the  very  highest  of  the  Ministers.  Elliot  suspected  that 
the  Emperor,  if  he  existed  at  all,  had  no  power,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  were  really  managed  by  a  junto  of 
Ministers,  or  perhaps  by  one  Minister  who  affected  to  have 
access  to  the  supposed  Emperor.  Formerly  a  young  man 
who  looked  more  like  an  idol  than  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood,  was  wont  to  be  carried  round  the  world  with  great 
pomp  and  state,  and  exhibited  at  certain  fixed  points  to 
the  gaze  of  admiring  multitudes,  but  even  that  ceremony 
had  of  late  been  omitted.  An  Imperial  rescript  had  been 
published,  announcing  to  the  nations  that  the  august  and 
divine  countenance  of  the  World's  Emperor  was  too  sacred 
to  be  exhibited  to  any  save  the  very  greatest  of  the 
Ministers.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  religion  of  the 
Empire  was  curiously  intermingled  with  the  idea  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Emperor ;  also  that  the  official  religion,  in 
a  corrupt  form,  was  widely  prevalent  amongst  the  earth- 
dwelling  and  subject  races.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
crowds  men  would  fling  themselves  prone  upon  the  earth 
before  the  passing  of  an  idol  supposed  to  represent  the 
Imperial  majesty.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the  folly 
of  which  mankind  is  capable  when  once  thoroughly 
enslaved. 

Shortly  after  this  we  came  into  the  region  of  icebergs. 
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I  could  see  them  below  me,  often  in  huge  droves,  moving 
slowly  southwards,  glittering  with  a  million  prismatic 
glories.  To  gratify  me  Elliot  would  bring  the  ship  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  beautiful  still  waters,  and,  with  a  skill 
at  which  I  never  ceased  to  marvel,  cause  her  to  flit  like  a 
seagull,  curving  and  winding,  in  and  out,  between  the 
glittering  bergs. 

When  I  came  on  deck  next  morning,  we  were  skimming 
low  over  a  waste  of  crumpled  and  chaotic  ice-hummocks, 
and  were  therefore  well  within  the  Arctic  zone.  The  air, 
nevertheless,  was  no  more  than  agreeably  cold.  The  fact 
was  that  the  vril-power  included  amongst  its  other  singular 
properties,  that  of  diffusing  heat  when  required.  I  was 
afterwards  shown  how  this  effect  was  produced,  very 
simply,  by  the  mere  withdrawal  of  a  stop  in  the  piano- 
like steering  apparatus,  which  I  formerly  described.  Indeed, 
the  manipulator  could  produce  exactly  the  degree  of  heat 
which  he  desired  by  a  graduated  adjustment  of  the  stop. 

It  was  twilight,  with  a  few  very  bright  stars  shining 
on  high,  but  we  still  flew  with  unabated  velocity. 
Presently  I  was  joined  by  Elliot. 

"  Would  it  not  be  desirable,"  I  inquired,  "  to  husband 
your  vril  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered ;  "  but  still  more  desirable  to 
get  beyond  the  haunts  of  man  as  speedily  as  possible.  We 
have  not  yet  passed  the  region  frequented  by  hunters  and 
trappers.  When  we  do  you  shall  find  me  a  very  miser  of 
my  power.  In  a  few  minutes  we  shall,  I  believe,  reach  a 
spot  where  we  can  pause  and  rest  in  comparative  security, 
a  region  where  human  labour  is  fruitless,  and  which  there- 
fore is  not  often  visited  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Tyranny." 
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The  ice  hummocks  were  now  succeeded  by  smooth 
plains  of  snow.  We  flew  so  close  to  the  ground  that  the 
wafture  of  our  wings  raised  clouds  of  powdery  snow.  They 
rose  behind  us  like  the  froth  and  agitated  foaming  waters 
in  the  wake  of  a  ship.  Before  us,  I  beheld  range  beyond 
range  of  white  mountains,  a  world  of  mountains.  Elliot 
named  them  for  me,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  name.  I 
never  saw  such  mighty  elevations  in  any  of  the  known  parts 
of  the  Earth.  Between  the  folds  of  these  mountains  we 
flew,  winding  this  way  and  that,  and  at  last  brought  up 
in  a  deep  gorge,  where  we  appeared  to  be  concealed  from 
all  observation  on  the  part  of  cruisers,  save  such  as  might 
fly  immediately  above.  It  was  indeed  beautifully  adapted 
to  purposes  of  concealment.  Here,  at  a  point  some  fifty 
yards  above  a  small  glacier,  and  with  wings  which  all  but 
touched  the  icy  sides  of  the  canyon  down  which  it  flowed, 
we  remained  stationary,  with  just-quivering  wings,  exactly 
as  a  hawk  might  hover  in  mid-air  while  his  vision  sweeps 
the  ground  below  in  search  of  prey. 

Hardly  had  we  come  to  a  pause  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, when  Elliot  trumpeted  certain  orders  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  I  perceived  a  great  bustle  and 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  Men  carrying  paint- 
pots  and  brushes  were  lowered  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
much  other  work  was  undertaken  all  over  the  ship,  the 
crew  as  busy  as  swarming  bees. 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  Elliot. 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?  "  he  said.  "  We  must  conceal — 
no,  we  must  change  our  identity.  The  Baraka,  you  see, 
is  well  known.  All  the  world  over  the  Imperialists  are 
now  well  aware  that  I,  commanding  this  ship  and  having 
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on  board  an  important  State  prisoner,  disappeared  sus- 
piciously in  mid-Atlantic.  No  one  will  believe  that  I 
met  with  an  accident  and  fell  plump  into  the  sea.  The 
Imperialists,  then,  must  not  be  permitted  to  distinguish  us 
by  sight.  With  a  little  paint  and  some  other  alterations 
my  ship  can  be  made  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
flying  yacht  Kamham,  a  known  boat,  the  property  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Kashmere.  He  is  also  of 
English  blood,  and  of  a  house  which,  like  mine,  has  for 
generations  been  in  the  service  of  the  Tyranny." 

Elliot's  men  worked  with  a  will,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  disguise  was  complete. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

A      'RUSE      DE      GUERRE' 

It  was  well  that  my  friend  had  been  so  expeditious. 
All  was  now  quiet  on  board,  the  men  resting  from  their 
labours.  I  was  in  the  cabin  endeavouring  to  interest 
myself  in  one  of  Elliot's  English  books  when  I  heard  a 
mighty  trumpeting.  I  started  to  my  feet  and  ran  up  the 
companion.  There,  hovering  like  ourselves,  lay  in  mid- 
air about  a  hundred  yards  above  us,  a  little  on  the  left,  a 
great  Imperialist  cruiser,  blue  and  gold  and  with  wings  of 
flashing  silver,  rose-coloured  below.  Her  prow  was  shaped 
to  the  resemblance  of  an  eagle's  head,  with  eyes  of  an 
unknown  substance,  which  glared  like  carbuncles.  I  am 
not  a  coward,  but  at  the  sight  I  trembled.  I  was  lost,  as 
I  believed,  Elliot  was  lost,  so  was  Lenore,  for  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  letter  which  Elliot  carried  on  his  person 
contained  a  reference  to  her.  Laying  hold  of  the  nearest 
support  I  kept  my  feet,  while  my  heart  beat  like  a  drum 
and  my  ears  hummed  as  if  a  million  bees  were  swarming 
there.  Elliot  stood  on  the  fore-deck  with  his  speaking- 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  erect,  handsome,  and  self-confident, 

blaring  out  un-translatable  barbaric  noises  to  the  captain 
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of  that  cruiser,  or  listening  with  a  certain  polite  and 
cheerful  demeanour  to  the  blarings  of  the  other. 

The  colloquy  did  not  last  long.  To  my  inexpressible 
relief  I  saw  Elliot  take  off  his  hat  in  salutation  of  the 
Imperialist,  a  tall,  slant-eyed  Oriental  of  very  dignified 
aspect,  who  bowed  courteously  in  response  as  to  an 
inferior  in  station.  Slowly  the  great  rosy  wings  began 
again  to  move,  winnowing  the  air,  and  presently,  just 
above  us,  the  mighty  cruiser  glided  past,  showing  her 
blue  and  gold  hull  as  she  went.  I  felt  the  agitation  of  the 
air  caused  by  the  wafture  of  her  wings.  In  a  moment 
she  was  concealed  from  view,  her  course  being  to  the 
south-west.  The  last  I  beheld  was  the  glittering  silver 
tip  of  one  wing — the  right — showing  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  gorge  and  scintillating  against  the  blue  sky.  I 
breathed  freely  again.     We  were  saved. 

Elliot  stepped  towards  me  radiant  and  laughing.  His 
glistening  locks  seemed  to  participate  in  his  joy. 

"  Well,  friend,"  he  said,  "  that  was  a  narrow  escape. 
He  was  in  quest  of  us,  started  from  the  Faroe  Islands 
seven  hours  after  our  escape." 

"  How  did  you  account  for  your  suspicious  situation 
here  ? " 

"  At  first,"  replied  Elliot,  "  I  took  him  somewhat 
roundly,  charged  him  with  destroying  my  prospects  of 
game.  A  gigantic  horde  of  white  bears  are  in  the  habit 
of  passing  down  this  gorge  at  certain  times,  with  a  view 
to  banqueting  upon  the  bodies  of  certain  Arctic  inhabit- 
ants in  the  lowlands.  I  adopted  the  very  manner  of  the 
youth  whose  ship  and  mine  are  now  indistinguishable, 
and  whose  crest  figures  in  yonder  flag   at  the  prow.     I 
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know  him  to  be  somewhat  of  a  madcap,  and  free  o*4  his 
tongue. 

"  The  Imperialist  captains  are  very  simple-minded  men 
for  the  most  part.  When  he  saw  my  ship,  and  recognized 
it  by  his  book  as  the  private  yacht  of  the  heir  to  the 
princely  house  of  Kashmere  he  no  more  thought  of 
doubting  my  identity  than  his  own.  It  is  seventeen  years 
since  there  was  war  on  the  Earth,  and  our  admirals  grow 
mutton-headed. 

"  Asked  whether  I  had  seen  my  own  ship,  I  said  '  yes/ 
gave  approximately  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  spot 
where  we  met  the  Grimsby  boat  and  the  flag  of  the 
Prince  of  Zarosk — that  is  me.  Thanking  me  for  the 
information  he  has  sailed  off,  as  you  have  just  seen,  on  his 
chase  of  wild  geese. 

"  We  have  escaped  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  I  think  that 
the  sooner  we  reach  some  securer  and  remoter  spot  the 
better.  Suspicion  may  arise  in  his  Highness's  guileless 
breast,  causing  him  to  beat  back  with  the  object  of  making 
more  particular  inquiries.  In  any  event  he  will  communi- 
cate my  information  to  the  next  ship  which  he  hails,  and 
we  may  expect  other  awkward  visitors  looking  for  exact 
information.  Some  one  is  sure  to  know  that  Kashmere's 
heir  apparent  is  not  in  these  regions/' 

So  saying  he  entered  the  steering-chamber  and  manipu- 
lated the  keys.  Gradually  we  rose  with  a  gentle,  fluttering 
motion  out  of  our  canyon,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  swifter 
than  a  shadow  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  windy  month  of 
March,  were  sweeping  through  the  folds  of  those  huge 
snowy  mountains,  stemming  still  towards  the  Pole.  The 
sun,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  shone  bright  and  red. 
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Far  away  on  the  left  I  saw  a  deep  valley  filled  with  the 
vapour  of  melting  snow.  Remembering  our  hiding-place 
in  the  Andes  when  pursued  by  the  pirate  I  was  about  to 
direct  Elliot's  attention  to  that  cover  when  I  perceived 
the  ship  curving  leftward  and  in  that  direction.  Elliot, 
too,  had  seen  this  fleece-like  vapour,  and  had  perceived 
the  possibilities  of  shelter  which  it  afforded.  With  a 
perspective  which  Elliot  handed  me  I  now  scanned  the 
horizon,  but  without  seeing  anything  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion.  In  another  moment  we  were  concealed  in  the 
dense  folds  of  that  protecting  mist  and  lay  to  once  more, 
close  to  but  not  touching  the  ground  with  out-stretched 
and  quivering  pinions. 

We  were  hardly  in  safety  when  Elliot  began  to 
express  his  chagrin  at  the  deception  which  he  had 
practised. 

"  Never  till  now,"  he  said, "  have  I  deliberately  deceived 
anybody.  I  confess  that  while  I  was  setting  the  Imperial- 
ists on  a  false  track  I  was  only  aware  of  behaving  with 
justifiable  prudence,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  makes  me 
unhappy." 

I  assured  him  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  moralists  ruses 
de  guerre  are  held  to  be  innocent. 

He  was  only  half  convinced.  Indeed  I  was  not  quite 
convinced  myself  by  my  own  arguments.  All  may  be  fair 
in  war  as  in  love,  but  I  doubt  it. 

"  Well,  well,  dear  Gerald,"  he  said,  "  you  are  older  and 
wiser  than  I  am,  and  no  doubt  you  are  right.  But  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
play  such  a  part  a  second  time,  or,"  he  added  laughingly, 
"  that  the  Imperialist  may  be  a  less  upright,  honourable, 
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and  simple-minded  being  than  the  last  victim  of  my  trlent 
for  deception." 

After  this  we  entered  the  little  zaroka,  or  flying  boat, 
and  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  mist  scanned  the  vast 
white  horizon.  One  trace  of  cruisers  we  did  see,  but  after 
a  long  time.  Far  away,  towards  the  west,  in  a  blue  cleft 
between  white  mountains,  flashed  for  a  second  or  two  a 
bright  streak  of  agitated  fluttering  green  and  gold  passing 
from  the  south  northward,  making  for  the  Pole. 

"  A  cruiser/'  said  Elliot,  "and  in  quest  of  us,  surely." 

As  we  slowly  voyaged  round  just  within  the  edges  of 
our  protecting  mist,  we  saw  another,  in  full  view.  The 
body  was  streaked  white  and  black,  the  wings  black  alto- 
gether, black  but  glistering.  Their  pulsation  was  rapid 
exceedingly.  He  flew  but  twice  while  still  within  view, 
soared  to  a  tremendous  height  and,  hovering  there,  a  mere 
speck,  swooped  again  and  continued  his  flight  to  the  nor'- 
east,  skimming  the  white  plain.  Elliot  explained  to  me 
that  the  ship  stopped  to  gain  speed,  the  greater  density  of 
the  lower  air  securing  for  his  wings  a  greater  power  of 
propulsion,  and  that  he  soared  for  the  outlook.  In  this 
clear  Arctic  atmosphere,  he  said,  there  was  a  prospect 
extending  over  hundreds  of  leagues  on  all  sides. 

"  Where  would  we  be  now,"  he  added,  after  a  while, 
"  but  for  our  protecting  mist  ? w 

"On  board  Black  Wings'"  I  answered,  "and  on  our  way 
to  Chacubarando." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  however,  Senor  Doloroso,"  he  replied, 
"  that  in  spite  of  all  this  danger  and  uncertainty  never  have 
I  been  so  happy.  Life  is  like  a  dream  of  bliss.  Every 
hour  now  has  its  own  adventures  or  experiences.     This  is 
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glorious,"  he  cried  with  enthusiasm,  "  and  I  have  to  thank 
you,  dear  friend,  for  it  all." 

He  took  me  by  the  hand  as  he  said  this,  while  I  affected 
to  share  in  his  delight,  which  was  charmingly  natural 
under  the  circumstances  and  charmingly  expressed. 
Danger  no  doubt  always  adds  a  certain  zest  to  life ;  but 
there  are  some  spirits  which  rise  up  with  joy  to  meet  it, 
and  such  was  my  friend,  Frank  Elliot's. 

"  I  must  immediately  assume  a  new  identity,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  can  play  the  part  of  Prince  of  Kashmere  no 
longer.  It  is  now  known  all  the  world  over  that  the 
deserting  Prince  of  Zarosk  sails  under  that  disguise." 

I  commended  the  idea,  but  reminded  him  that  in  a  very 
short  time  our  protective  mist  might  disappear,  leaving  us 
exposed  to  the  view  of  every  passer-by,  with  probably 
disastrous  results,  and  suggested  that  we  should  completely 
drape  the  ship  in  white,  rendering  her  indistinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  snows. 

He  approved  of  the  idea  and  gave  orders  for  its  execu- 
tion, and  ordered  all  the  cotton  canvas  and  cloth  on  board 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  stainers  with  instructions  to  stain 
them  to  the  whiteness  of  snow,  also  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  crew,  which  was  done. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

A  GRAVE   LETTER 

As  evening  drew  on  the  mist  which  had  protected  us 
began  to  wear  thin  and  transparent,  but  in  the  same 
proportion  I  perceived  with  joy  that  we  grew  white  apace. 
White  draperies  depended  from  all  the  taffrails,  and  the 
whole  deck  was  carpeted  in  the  same  manner.  Meantime, 
on  the  snow  beneath  men  were  laying  a  timber  platform. 
I  could  not  tell  why,  till  Elliot  explained. 

"  In  order  that  my  men  may  drape  the  wings,  the  ship 
must  be  at  rest.  Now,  he  cannot  rest  upon  snow.  Even 
if  he  could,  without  sinking,  he  would  require  something 
solid  beneath  him  in  order  to  make  that  upward  spring 
necessary  to  enable  the  wings  to  come  into  action  when 
we  would  renew  our  flight.  We  must  be  at  rest  too  for 
the  staining  of  the  wings,  at  which  my  men  will  set  to 
work  immediately.  The  Varangian  is  the  name  of  the 
ship  whose  identity  I  am  about  to  assume."  The  real 
Varangian  is  the  property  of  a  youth  whose  estates  border 
the  Caspian  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Eventually  the  ship  settled  down  slowly  upon  her  berth, 
and  was  shored  up  on  either  side.     The  expanded  wings 
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were  now  steady,  and  the  stainers  began  their  work.  The 
paint  dried  almost  immediately  on  exposure  to  air.  When 
the  staining  was  complete  the  wings  were  draped  in  white, 
like  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

Elliot  and  myself  now  donned  snow-shoes,  and  going  to 
a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  had  the  satisfaction  of 
perceiving  that  our  ship  presented,  even  from  that  point, 
no  very  suspicious  appearance,  and  was,  in  fact,  barely 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  landscape.  Our 
self-effacement  was  all  but  perfect.  Rejoicing,  we  returned 
to  and  climbed  into  the  resting  ship. 

In  this  stationary  and  secure  condition  we  rested 
patiently  for  some  thirty  hours,  during  which  once  only 
was  an  Imperialist  ship  seen.  He  paused,  in  twilight 
showing  rose-coloured  lamps,  and  near  enough  for  us  to 
hear  the  hum  of  his  motion. 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  the  opening  of  his  father's 
letter,  my  light-hearted  and  pleasant  friend  grew  silent 
and  reflective.  Our  intercourse  almost  ceased,  though  his 
manner  to  me  was  as  kind  and  considerate  as  ever.  Next 
day,  about  noon,  Elliot  approached  me.  His  face  was  pale 
and  his  manner  agitated.  He  held  a  document  in  his 
hand. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  day  and  this  the  hour.  I  am 
now  at  liberty  to  open  my  father's  letter." 

I  accompanied  him  to  the  cabin  where  were  already 
assembled  some  half-dozen  of  his  chief  men.  In  our 
presence  he  broke  the  seal,  expanded  the  letter,  and 
standing  with  bared  head  seemed  about  to  read  aloud. 
Instead,  however,  of  reading  the  letter  straight  off  as  we 
expected,    he    was    silent    and    stared    blankly    at    the 
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script    with    a    disappointed    expression    on     his    vivid 
countenance. 

"  I  cannot  read  it,"  he  said,  but  with  a  joyful  exclam- 
ation added,  "  I  understand  it  now.  The  letter  is  written 
in  a  certain  cypher  which  was  once  taught  me  by  my 
father.  He  told  me  that  he  had  invented  it  himself,  and 
that  a  communication  written  in  that  cypher  would  be 
incomprehensible  to  any  one  save  us  two.  I  remember 
all  now,  and  shall  read  off  the  script  as  easily  as  if  it 
were  written  in  official  characters."  He  told  me  after- 
wards that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  at  first  recognized 
the  cypher  was  that  he  had  never  learned  it  through  the 
medium  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  His  father  had  taught  it 
to  him  by  drawing  the  various  symbols  on  the  smooth 
sands  of  a  river  which  flowed  through  the  grounds  of  his 
palace  in  Zarosk,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  tributary  of  the  Don. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Dear  Son, — You  are  this  day  and  hour  arrived  at 
the  age  when,  according  to  law,  you  may  be  summoned  to 
enter  the  Imperial  Service  and  take  the  usual  oaths.  I 
am  well  aware  that  if  you  refuse  you  will  be  stripped  of 
your  estates,  that  you  may  be  put  to  death,  and  that,  if 
you  do  not  at  once  put  yourself  outside  the  power  of  the 
Tyranny,  you  will  certainly  be  thrust  down  amongst  the 
subject  races  of  the  world.  Even  that  fate,  which  many 
regard  as  more  bitter  than  death,  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  preferable  to  the  vain-glory  and  real  ignominy  of 
the  Imperial  Service,  knowing  as  I  do  what  that  service 
is,  and  what  it  entails  upon  all  its  Ministers. 

"  When  I  was  your  age  a  letter  similar  to  this,  written 
by  my  own  father,  was  by  an  unknown  person  put  into 
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my  bands.  My  dear  father  warned  me,  as  I  do  you,  to 
suffer  any  extremity  rather  than  enter  the  service  of  the 
Tyranny,  '  which,'  he  said, — I  use  his  own  words — *  is, 
however  glorious  in  outward  form,  the  great  Vampire  of 
the  earth/  I  was  then  the  victim  of  an  insane  passion 
for  a  lady  whose  name  I  need  not  mention,  but  whose 
principles  were  such  that  she  refused  even  to  entertain 
my  suit  until  I  had  taken  the  oaths  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Tyranny.  In  a  weak  moment  I  consented. 
I  took  the  oaths,  but  was  never  the  nearer  to  winning  her 
heart  or  hand.  But  enough  of  that.  You  know  how  I 
redeemed  my  word,  and  gave  the  Empire  loyal  service, 
whatever  my  secret  thoughts  may  have  been.  You  know, 
too,  that  since  the  death  of  your  dear  mother  the  only 
living  creature  whom  I  have  loved  with  my  whole  heart 
is  yourself.  Judge  whether  I  would  lay  commands  on 
you  unless  profoundly  convinced  that  they  would  be  for 
your  welfare.  No  one  can  ever  know  the  pangs  of 
remorse  which  I  have  endured  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
had  disobeyed  my  father's  commands,  that  I  was  support- 
ing a  most  vile  and  destructive  form  of  government,  and 
that  I  had  done  as  much  as  any  man,  more  than  many 
men,  to  beat  down  and  drive  into  concealment,  and  into 
impotence,  a  just  and  beneficent  power  to  which  my 
allegiance  was  really  due,  and  which  was  the  rightful 
inheritor  of  the  lordship  of  the  earth.  We  are  English 
in  name  and  in  blood.  Our  ancestors  entered  the  Russo- 
Chinese  service  as  adventurers  in  the  stormy  and  confused 
twenty-first  century,  when  it  was  by  no  means  clear  to 
which  of  the  peoples  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the 
world  a  good  man's  allegiance  was  due.      But  now,   at 
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least,  in  this  passing  century,  what  is  more  awful,  what 
more  humiliating  than  the  spectacle  of  men  of  the  Aryan 
breed,  type,  and  language — men  who  inherit,  or  who  ought 
to  inherit,  the  best  traditions  of  the  past — not  only  meekly 
accepting  the  yoke,  but  strenuously  maintaining  the  power 
of  Asiatic  and  Mongolian  polygamists  and  pagans  ?  My 
life,  according  to  the  views  which  I  have  for  many  years 
entertained,  and  which  I  now,  as  time  runs  on,  entertain 
with  a  daily  increasing  force  of  conviction,  has  been  one 
long  crime. 

w  When  you  read  this  letter,  adopt  such  means  as  pre- 
sent themselves,  by  travelling  on  land  or  sailing  in  the  air, 
to  fulfil  my  commands,  which  are  delivered  to  you  literally 
from  my  deathbed.  The  insurgent  in  whom  centre  the 
hopes  of  the  world,  though  vanquished,  is  not  destroyed. 
He  is  alive  and  well  somewhere  to-day  in  his  place  of 
retreat,  whence  one  day  he  will  renew  the  irreconcileable 
war  which  in  the  end,  I  believe,  can  have  but  one  issue. 
1  But/  you  will  say,  '  were  not  all  the  ships  of  the  English 
one  by  one  disabled  and  destroyed  in  the  great  battle  of 
Palambo — in  the  battle  itself  or  in  the  flight  and  pursuit 
which  succeeded,  and  was  not  the  death  of  every 
individual  on  board  that  fleet,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
accounted  for  and  assured  ? '  Indeed  the  Imperial  records 
are  certain  upon  that  point.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  so. 
The  King  of  the  English  survived  with  one  ship  and  its 
crew.  Of  him  the  world  will  surely  hear  again.  It  is 
very  possible  that  when  you  read  these  words  he  or  his 
successor  will  be  actually  waging  war  upon  the  Tyranny. 

"  There  also  survived  under  very  singular  circumstances 
an  infant  daughter    of   the    King,  of  whom  more  anon. 
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Shortly  after  I  had  read  those  commands  which  were  laid 
on  me  by  my  father,  I  was  visited  by  Alfred  of  Tanganyika, 
known  amongst  his  familiars  as  King  of  the  English,  with 
whom  I  was  previously  acquainted,  and  for  whom  I  had  a 
strong  personal  regard.  Having  first  learned  the  state  of 
my  mind,  he  communicated  to  me  his  purposes.  He  knew 
that  though  I  might  not  join  him,  he  might  depend  upon 
me  not  to  betray  him. 
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"  Alfred  of  Tanganyika  now  communicated  to  me  in 
outline  and  detail  the  \Aa,ii  of  a  vast  insurrection  of  the 
English,  involving  the  surprisal  of  many  Imperialist 
factories,  and  the  seizure  of  ships.  He  confessed  that  no 
force  which  he  could  muster  would  at  first  enable  him  to 
meet  in  fair  fight  the  lords  of  the  air.  Consequently  it 
was  his  purpose  to  lead  his  followers  to  a  spot  where  they 
would  be  quite  undiscoverable  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
Tyranny.  There  he  would  train  and  discipline  his  people, 
and  augment  and  perfect  all  his  resources,  and  thence, 
after  a  time,  would  issue  forth  on  piratical  and  predatory 
incursions.  So  he  would  multiply  the  material  bases  of 
his  power,  and  accustom  his  raw  hands  to  aerial  navigation 
and  actual  warfare. 

"  Questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  this  place,  he  informed 

me  that  it  was  a  vast  underground  hollow,  a  gigantic  cave, 

or  rather  series  of  caves,  lying  under  the  snows  of  the 

Antarctic  Continent.     He  had  discovered  it  when  he  was 

a  mere  lad,  and,  in  his  licensed  flying  yacht,  was  exploring 

the  waste  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  world.     There 

i;6 
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was  but  one  entrance  to  this  huge  autre,  and  this,  hardly 
noticeable  in  itself,  he  had  effectually  barred  and  concealed 
by  art.  The  cave's  mouth  opened,  he  said,  in  a  huge  wall 
of  grey  cliff.  Here  was  the  gateway  leading  into  the 
great  under-world  of  which  he  spoke.  These  cliffs  were 
of  immense  height,  and  their  summits  crowned  with  snow 
and  ice.  At  their  feet,  running  from  east  to  west,  raged 
and  foamed  a  mighty  river,  issuing  from  a  glacier  further 
up  the  ravine.  The  river,  he  said,  was  rock-strewn ;  one 
of  the  most  furious  and  altogether  appalling  watercourses 
in  the  whole  world,  an  unending  whirlpool  of  tormented 
and  maddened  waters.  At  right  angles  with  this  ravine 
there  communicated  with  it  another,  somewhat  similar  in 
character,  but  dry.  This,  he  said,  abutted  or  gave  upon 
the  first  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  that  opening  in  the 
cliffs  which  led  to  the  great  under-world  of  which  the 
King  spoke.  So  much  only  he  told  me  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  situation  of  his  intended  place  of  refuge 
and  concealment;  but  for  the  purposes  which  I  have  in 
view,  it  is  enough.  I  have  only  to  add  one  further 
characteristic  of  the  locality,  viz.  that  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  there  is  a  burning  mountain  which  is  named  in  our 
maps,  the  '  Hearth  of  Malemautis.'  Now,  my  dear  son, 
you  will  in  a  moment  perceive  why  I  have  described  this 
place  with  such  minuteness.  The  King  informed  me  that 
to  the  entrance  of  his  under-world  he  had  attached  doors 
of  jointed  zinc,  which,  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
would  unroll  in  order  to  disclose  the  passage,  and  again 
roll  to  for  its  concealment.  The  mechanism  by  which 
this  was  effected,  he  said,  was  set  in  motion  by  sensitive 
flame   acted   upon  by  sound.     Take   now,  in    connection 
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with  the  foregoing,  the  following  excerpt  from  the  official 
account  of  the  battle  of  Palambo,  and  the  events  which 
succeeded  it. 

" '  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  your  Excellency  I 
pursued  the  ship  called  Parcdayo  over  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent, gaining  upon  him  continually.  At  a  point  which 
I  may  describe  approximately  as  21  h.,  14  m.,  40  s. 
longitude,  and  83  h.,  35  m.,  6  s.  latitude,  I  was  all  but  an 
eye-witness  of  the  destruction  of  the  ship  which  held  the 
rebel  chief  and  the  best  of  his  people.  Though  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  ships  in  the  service,  the 
Paralayo  for  some  minutes  before  the  catastrophe  was 
seen  to  flag.  She  flew  with  evident  distress,  the  conse- 
quence apparently  of  unreplenished  Power.  Flying  low 
through  a  certain  deep  and  winding  depression  amid 
mighty  and  uncouth  mountains,  the  Paralayo  dashed  her- 
self to  pieces  against  a  wall  of  cliffs  which  barred  the  way. 
Above  those  cliffs  she  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  soar. 
But  for  the  speed  with  which  she  flew  the  Paralayo  might 
possibly,  by  turning  to  the  right,  have  sped  safely  along 
the  face  of  those  cliffs;  for  a  deep  gorge,  down  which 
rushed  and  roared  the  greatest  torrent  in  the  whole  world, 
ran  westward  at  this  point.  With  a  loud  crash  she  broke 
against  those  cliffs,  and,  collapsing,  fell  into  the  hell  of 
waters  raging  beneath. 

"  '  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  my  men  actually  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  rebel  ship,  though  one  of  them, 
being  in  a  favourable  position,  assured  me  that  he  did. 
I  myself  and  all  the  ship's  crew  heard  the  crash.  More- 
over my  companions,  who  sailed  to  the  right  and  left — 
the  Southern  Cross  and  all  the  Antarctic  stars  being  at 
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the  time  very,  brilliant — saw  no  ship  escape  in  any  direc- 
tion out  of  the  ravine  into  which  we  had  hunted  the 
Paralayo.  The  fragments  of  that  craft,  and  of  the  rebels 
who  had  taken  possession  of  her,  were  swept  to  perdition 
in  the  flood  of  waters  which  raged  beneath  those  cliffs. 
Your  Highness  may  rest  assured,  as  if  you  saw  it  with 
your  own  eyes,  that  the  Paralayo  there  perished,  and  also 
every  man  on  board,  for  not  a  fish  that  swims  could  live 
in  such  a  mad  rush  of  waters,  as  that  which  rolls  and 
boils  beneath  the  cliffs  against  which  the  Paralayo  was 
broken.' 

"  Now,  my  dearest  son,  set  this  against  what  I  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  King  himself,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  English,  instead  of 
colliding  against  those  ramparts  of  stone,  rushed  through 
them  to  his  prepared  home,  and  that  the  crashing  sound 
heard  by  the  pursuers  was  no  more  than  the  thunderous 
up-rolling  or  down-rolling  of  the  jointed  metal  gate.  You 
have  the  longitude  and  latitude,  so  I  may  now  pass  to 
another  matter. 

"  In  obedience  to  signalled  orders  I  myself  pursued  a 
ship  stolen  by  the  insurgents  from  the  Tanganyika  station, 
and  which  was  called  the  Frahallo.  Headed  off  by  my 
companions,  she  flew  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards 
the  southern  parts  of  South  America.  We  overtook  her 
between  two  spurs  of  the  Andes,  in  a  territory  which  was 
under  the  Government  of  a  certain  Don  Henrico,  of 
English  extraction,  like  myself,  but  who  was  supposed,  not 
very  correctly,  to  be  loyal  to  the  Tyranny.  Here,  in  close 
fight,  I  so  disabled  the  Frahallo  that  from  a  great  height 
she  fell  to  the  ground.     So  terrible  was  the  concussion 
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that  all  on  board  perished,  or  seemed  to  have  perished. 
When  I  counted  the  dead,  Don  Henrico  being  then 
present,  I  perceived  amongst  those  pallid  rows  one  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  beautiful  even  in  death,  who  was,  as 
I  guessed,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  By  certain  signs 
I  recognized  in  that  form  of  clay  the  wife  of  my  secret 
friend,  Alfred  IV,  King  of  the  English.  During  our  days 
and  nights  of  the  closest  intimacy  he  had  described  to  me 
with  a  lover  s  minuteness,  all  the  physical  as  well  as 
mental  characteristics  of  his  beloved.  Though  she  was 
clad  in  the  plainest  attire,  I  felt  certain  as  to  her  identity. 
A  significant  look  passed  between  Don  Henrico  and  my- 
self. I  said  nothing,  but  passed  on,  and  in  my  official 
report  declared  that  all  on  board  this  vessel  had  perished. 
Two  other  commanders  of  Imperial  cruisers  endorsed  my 
report.  To  Don  Henrico  I  entrusted  the  duty  of  interring 
the  dead,  entertaining  no  doubt  that,  if  a  living  being 
still  survived  within  the  body  of  the  Queen  of  the  English, 
he  would  not  suffer  it  to  perish.  I  sailed  thence  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  an  insurgent  ship,  the  very  last  of 
King  Alfred's  fleet,  having  been  seen  in  that  neighbour- 
hood.  On  my  way  I  learned  that  she  had  been  destroyed. 
Returning,  I  made  a  domiciliary  visit  at  the  hacienda  of 
the  excellent  and  upright,  but  weak  Don  Henrico,  and 
required  him  to  bring  before  me  every  living  creature 
beneath  his  roof.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a  female  infant 
not  thirty  hours  of  age,  which,  owing  to  Don  Henrico's 
lame  and  inconsistent  account  of  its  origin  and  parentage, 
I  perceived  to  be  the  posthumous  and  Cesarean  offspring 
of  that  unhappy  lady.  He  told  me  that  she  had  been  just 
christened  by  the  name  of  Lenore.     If  that  child  be  still 
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alive,  and  without  brothers  born  since,  she  will  be  one  day 
rightful  Empress  of  the  Earth  and  Queen  of  the  whole 
World.  You  know  all  now.  Act  according  to  your  judg- 
ment, with  prudence  and  with  boldness,  and  the  most 
high  God  have  you  ever  in  His  keeping." 

Having  read  this  astonishing  letter,  Elliot,  after  a  long 
silence,  which  no  one  broke,  told  us  that  he  would  go  at 
once  by  the  safest  and  most  direct  route  to  the  dwelling  of 
Don  Henrico,  and  would  thence,  having  recovered  the 
Princess,  speed  straight  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Great 
Insurgent.  He  would  descend  America,  he  said,  along 
the  line  of  the  great  snow-clad  spinal  column  of  the  two 
continents,  and  would  travel  by  night,  trusting  to  the 
darkness,  and  by  day  would  rest,  as  we  did  now,  draped  in 
white,  on  the  snowy  highlands  of  the  Rockies  first,  and 
then  of  the  Andes. 

Unanimously  we  approved  of  this  bold  resolution,  I  for 
reasons  which  will  be  readily  imagined,  the  rest,  partly 
because  there  was  really  no  alternative,  partly  because  of 
the  exciting  and  romantic  possibilities  which  Elliot's 
purpose  implied.  None  of  these  men  entertained  any 
feeling  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  Tyranny.  They  had 
never  obeyed  directly  any  one  but  my  friend,  or  his  father, 
and  felt  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  following  his  lead  now, 
as  they  had  felt  none  when  he  abandoned  the  Imperial 
fleet  in  the  Atlantic.  They  obeyed  their  Prince,  and  the 
Prince  did  what  was  right  or  wrong  according  to  his  own 
judgment. 

Night  fell  clear  and  bright.  As  soon  as  the  solar  gave 
place  to  the  sidereal  light  we  prepared  to  flit.  The  white 
draperies  were   removed   and  stowed  away,  so    as   to  be 
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ready  for  use.  The  Varangian  in  all  her  new  brilliancy 
of  shine  and  colour  sprang  into  mid-air,  and  there  main- 
tained herself  up-buoyed  on  quivering  wings  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  snow,  while  the  materials  of  the  plat- 
form were  being  drawn  up  and  disposed  in  order  within 
the  ship.  When  the  last  man  had  climbed  on  board,  and 
the  cry  which  signified  "  all  clear "  went  round,  the 
Varangian  began  to  move,  slowly  at  first,  then  more 
swiftly,  then  out-speeding  the  flight  of  arrow  or  eagle,  or 
any  winged  thing  save  that  of  his  own  mightier  brothers 
of  the  deep.  Our  course  lay  due  north-west.  For  a  long 
time  we  aimed  as  if  at  the  leader  of  the  Plough's  bright 
team — and  how  surpassingly  brilliant  is  that  glorious 
constellation  in  the  deep  skies  and  above  the  silent 
splendour  of  the  Arctic  snows,  those  only  can  imagine  who 
have  seen.  We  sailed  low,  the  better  to  avoid  observ- 
ation, while  some  of  our  people,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
examined  through  their  perspectives  the  white  line  of 
the  horizon  below  and  the  starry  heavens  above. 

No  living  thing,  man,  or  bird,  or  beast,  could  I  perceive 
as  we  swept  above  those  boundless  and  glittering  plains. 
Once,  indeed,  as  we  whirred  past  and  above  a  great  fiord, 
which  the  Arctic  ocean  had  thrust  in  here  like  a  glitter- 
ing tongue,  I  saw  behind  me  against  the  eastern  sky  an 
agitated  multitude  of  grey  specks.  They  were  sea-birds 
awaked  from  sleep  by  the  thunder  of  our  wings  and  the 
hum  of  our  mechanism  as  we  swept  past.  Otherwise  all 
life  seemed  suspended  here :  on  every  side  there  lay 
around  us  a  world  waste,  white,  empty,  and  desolate,  pre- 
sided over  by  that  wondrous  starry  host,  so  shining  yet  so 
silent.     My  heart  overflowed  with  joy.     I  had  not,  so  far, 
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caused  my  generous  friend  to  become  the  victim  of  his 
own  magnanimity.  For  him  a  way  to  safety,  glory,  and  a 
splendid  career  had  been  disclosed,  and,  for  myself,  was  I 
not  with  a  speed  of  which  no  written  word  can  convey 
the  faintest  impression,  was  I  not,  minute  after  minute, 
drawing  nearer  to  Lenore  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

AN   ARCTIC   PIRATE 

Next   morning,  on   awakening,  I  perceived  that   the 

Varangian  was  at  rest.    Going  upon  deck  I  found  that  we 

were  reposing  upon  a  little  plateau  on  the  south  side  of  a 

great  mountain  with  double   peaks  glittering   against  a 

violet  sky.     In   a  valley  towards   the  south  there  was  a 

great  glacier.     Beyond  rose    many  mountains.     Between 

their  clefts  I  could  see  in  the  distance  far-stretching  and 

seemingly  limitless  plains  of  snow.    We  were,  as  I  learned, 

in  latitude  81,  longitude  32,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  northern 

portion  of  the  vast  region  which  is  marked  in  the  maps 

as  Greenland.     One  cruiser  only  had  been  sighted  during 

the   night,   flying   at   a   vast   altitude   above  our  heads. 

They  told  me  also  her  name,  which  I  forget,  but  remember 

that  she  was  the  flag-ship  of  the  Viceroy  of  "the  third 

Arctic  Circle."     The  Arctic  world  was  divided  into  three 

circles,  not  for  purposes  of  government,  about  which  the 

Tyranny  cared  little  in  this  part  of  the  Earth,  but  for  the 

collection  of  tribute,  which  in  these  regions  was  paid  in 

the  rare  and  beautiful    furs.     The   Viceroy,  ruler  under 

the  Tyranny  of  all  the  Arctic  Circles,  had  passed  above  us 

164 
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in  the  night,  trumpeting  as  he  went,  but  gave  no  sign 
that  he  had  perceived  us.  I  was  sorry  that  I  was  not  on 
deck  at  the  time.  The  passage  of  that  great  winged 
creature  with  all  his  lights  and  colours  between  the  earth 
and  the  stars  would  have  been,  I  felt  sure,  a  spectacle 
the  most  sublime. 

This  day,  however,  about  noon,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  witness  of  an  event  far  more  exciting  and 
sensational.  Not  many  leagues  from  where  we  lay,  there 
passed  a  convoy  of  winged  carriers,  thirteen  in  number, 
guarded  by  a  war  cruiser.  The  carriers  were  bulky,  dull 
of  hue  and  slow  of  flight.  They  flew  low,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  greater  density  of  the  air  near  the  Earth, 
with  a  laboured,  steady,  and  mechanical  beating  of  their 
wings,  the  veriest  prose,  and  dull  prose  at  that,  of  aerial 
navigation.  The  cruiser  was,  like  all  such,  slender  and 
graceful  in  shape,  burnished,  glittering,  and  splendid.  He 
went  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  motion  of  his  outspread 
delicate  pinions,  which  were  of  the  hue  of  gold  or  brightly 
burning  fire.  Then  I  perceived  a  second  cruiser,  flying 
at  an  immense  altitude,  whence  he  could  survey  the 
horizon  for  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  all  round.  The 
other  flew  just  above  the  merchantmen  or  carriers,  over 
whom  he  exercised  a  direct  authority  expressed  in 
occasional  trumpetings,  clear,  harsh,  emphatic,  and  which 
sounded  as  if  charged  with  anger  and  menace.  Some- 
times,  sailing  aslant,  and  presenting  to  sight  the  full 
spread  of  those  flaming  wings,  yet  without  a  perceptible 
pulsation,  he  would  wheel  round  encompassing  the  whole 
fleet,  and  return  again  to  his  place  at  their  head  :  all  this 
with  such  ease  and  in  such  graduated,  unbroken  curves  as 
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suggested  a  limitless  reserve  of  aerial  power.  I  thoaght 
of  an  eagle  guarding  a  flock  of  heavy-flying  rooks.  There 
was  one  laggard.  It  was  to  accelerate  her  slow  motion 
that  the  cruiser  so  often  wheeled  rearward.  Indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  the  rest  of  the  convoy  had  to  retard  their 
pace  to  suit  the  slow  motions  of  this  laggard.  Eventually 
the  cruiser  came  into  contact  for  a  few  seconds  with  the 
laggard  ;  for  the  purpose,  as  I  thought,  of  destroying  or 
disabling  her,  but  when  they  parted  and  the  cruiser 
returned  to  his  place,  I  perceived  that  slow-flying  ship 
quicken  her  pace  and  easily  rejoin  her  fellows.  By  some 
unknown  process  the  cruiser  had  communicated  to  the 
carrier  a  portion  of  her  own  teeming  and  abundant  power. 

Elliot  joined  me  while  I  was  still  gazing  at  this  aerial 
procession. 

"  It  is  plain,"  he  said,  "  that  our  King  has  profoundly 
disturbed  the  minds  of  the  Tyrants.  What  you  see  is  the 
half-yearly  tribute  of  the  first  Arctic  Circle  on  its  way  to 
the  Imperial  City  and  under  the  guardianship  of  two  of 
the  best  ships  in  the  service.  Never  before  have  I  seen 
carriers  guarded  by  ships  of  war.  The  fear  of  the  great 
Pirate  has  reached  the  North.  See  at  what  a  height  the 
sentinel  flies,  scanning  the  world.  She  can  fly  no  higher, 
and  hark  how  the  Barlaraha  trumpets  '  haste,  haste/  to 
her  languid  charge.  Yes,  the  tyrants  of  the  Arctic 
regions  know  now  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fear." 

Convoy  and  guards  were  now  some  fifty  miles  away 
from  us,  passing  eastward  ;  yet,  even  from  that  distance, 
faint  but  clear,  I  heard  a  shrill  note  curiously  suggestive 
of  alarm.     It   came  from  that  high-flying   sentinel  and 
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watcher,  who  was  all  but  lost  in  the  upper  deeps.  Other 
cries  rapidly  succeeded  mingled  with  responding  trumpet 
calls  from  the  ship  in  immediate  charge,  and  which  Elliot 
had  spoken  of  as  the  Barbaraha.  It  was  like  the  talking 
of  supernatural  beings,  and  to  me  suggested  the  "  voices  " 
heard  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  whole  effect  was  strange, 
terrible,  and  even  sublime.  Elliot  listened  to  these  sounds 
now  with  the  keenest  attention. 

At  the  first  lull  I  turned  to  him  with  an  interroga- 
tive look.  He  replied  slowly.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the 
Zemaremba  sees  a  foe.  He  is  announcing  the  fact  to  his 
comrade.  The  enemy  shows  the  English  flag — is  a  superb 
ship  of  war — rapid  exceedingly — seems  by  his  colour  to  be 
the  same  which  was  sighted  yesterday  off  the  Californian 
coast  in  the  Pacific.  The  ships  of  merchandise  are  to 
retrace  their  flight,  at  once,  and  make  for  the  arsenal  of 
Calashta,  the  Viceregal  head-quarters  of  the  third  Circle. 
The  Zemaremba  and  the  Barbaraha  are  to  engage  the 
enemy  and  every  man  is  to  do  his  work  bravely  and  well." 

While  he  spoke  I  saw  the  carriers  wheel  round 
creditably  enough  considering  their  general  clumsiness 
and  the  torpid  and  mechanical  nature  of  their  movements, 
and  steadily  retrace  their  flight.  They  now  passed  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  where  we  lay.  In  the  motions  of 
these  ships  there  was  nothing  which  was  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  alarm,  though  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt, 
the  hearts  of  their  crews  were  palpitating  with  excitement. 
The  steady  systole  and  diastole,  the  unemotional,  me- 
chanical beating  of  their  dirty-brown  wings  was  almost 
comical,  and  contrasted  strangely  with  the  vivid  alert 
behaviour    of    the    Barlaraha.     This    glorious    creature 
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seemed  to  quiver  like  a  live  thing  and  her  colours  to 
assume  a  more  glorious  hue  as  she  addressed  herself  to  the 
ascent  in  spiral  circles  soaring  to  join  her  warrior  brother 
and  still  calling  to  her  and  trumpeting.  The  Zemaremla, 
on  her  part,  descended  to  meet  her  comrade.  Thencefor- 
ward they  remained  together.  For  some  minutes  they 
flew  with  steady  pinions  just  above  that  labouring  fleet  of 
carriers,  keeping  pace  with  them;  but  presently  one  of 
the  pair  trumpeted  commands  which  I  understood  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  farewell,  partly  from  the  significance  of 
the  sound,  and  partly  because  the  merchantmen  steadily 
held  on  their  way  while  the  cruisers  remained  behind. 

And  now,  far  away  towards  the  south,  I  saw  a  shining 
speck  which  momentarily  increased  in  magnitude  and 
brilliancy.  Soon,  from  a  mere  scintillating  point  it  waxed 
into  something  terrible  and  resplendent.  This  new  aerial 
creature  seemed  at  first  to  fly  straight  at  her  foes.  Then, 
at  a  point  which  I  might  roughly  calculate  as  some  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  two  Imperialists,  she  suddenly 
swerved  and  began  to  wheel  round  them  in  huge  circles. 
Splendid  and  swift  and  powerful  as  were  those  wondrous 
creatures,  she  was  more  splendid,  swifter,  and  more  power- 
ul :  more  alert  and  instinct  with  fiery  life.  She  was  of 
greater  size  than  either,  tapering  in  the  hinder-parts,  but 
deep  and  full  in  the  bows ;  in  short,  more  accurately  bird- 
shaped.  From  her  mechanism  as  she  came,  and  owing  to 
the  rapid  displacement  of  the  atmosphere,  there  arose  a 
melodious  roar  thinning  at  times  to  a  scream,  the  intensity 
of  which  was  terrific.  Otherwise  she  was  soundless,  which 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  the  two  Imperialist 
ships  still  continued  to  speak  to   each  other  with  their 
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trumpet  voices.  As  the  English  ship  circled  so  did  those 
of  the  Tyranny,  keeping  close  together,  following  in  the 
track  of  their  terrible  foe.  So  they  continued  to  wheel 
round  and  round,  at  first,  in  a  mighty  orbit  of  what  might 
have  been  fifty  miles  in  diameter  but  which  swiftly 
lessened.  Once,  in  northern  Mexico,  I  witnessed  a  duel 
between  two  braves  of  the  Apaches.  First  they  raced 
straight  towards  each  other,  both  riding  superb  and 
perfectly  trained  horses,  but  at  a  certain  point,  beyond 
rifle  range,  and  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  combatants 
began  to  ride  round  each  other  in  gradually  decreasing 
circles  until  they  came  within  firing  distance,  when  the 
fighting  began.  To  compare  great  things  with  small, 
and  a  circuit  whose  orbit  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
with  one  which  was  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  the  same 
tactics  were  observed  by  these  winged  warriors  of  the  deep. 
Suddenly  the  English  ship  enlarged  her  circles  and  seemed 
to  endeavour  by  spiral  ascent  to  overtop  her  foes  and  assail 
them  from  above.  The  Imperialists  responded  to  this 
manoeuvre,  preserving  exactly  the  same  altitude  as  their 
foe.  All  through  the  initiative  seemed  to  be  taken  by 
the  English  ship,  the  others  appearing  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  Englishman  soared  on  wings  of  flashing  gold, 
which  passed  into  silver  at  the  tips.  Her  hull  was  scarlet, 
pricked  with  gold  stars.  Nineteenth-century  men  know 
nothing  of  the  art  of  producing  colour;  our  blues  and 
whites  and  scarlets  would  show  poorly  beside  the  vivid 
and  flashing  hues  which  these  men  knew  how  to  mix  and 
apply.  That  contest  for  superiority,  in  respect  of  altitude, 
left  the  battle  drawn  so  far;  neither  of  the  contending 
parties   in   this  respect   enjoying  an   advantage  over  the 
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other.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  Celestials  a>uld 
not  out-soar  the  Englishman,  nor  the  Englishman  the 
Celestials,  all  slowly  circled  downwards  seemingly  with  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  their  respective  wing  power  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  Meantime  the  three  had  been  gradu- 
ally coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  where  we  lay. 
Snow-hued  as  we  were  and  in  the  midst  of  snow,  we  had 
no  fear  now  of  detection.  The  thoughts  of  these  men 
were  too  preoccupied. 
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The  two  Imperialists  still  kept  close  together,  but  I 
perceived  that  in  those  circlings  the  Englishman  was  fast 
gaining  on  his  foes,  so  that  though  they  commenced  to 
wheel  at  opposite  sides  of  an  orbit  of  some  hundred  miles 
in  diameter,  the  Englishman  was  now  pressing  close  in  the 
wake  of  the  Imperialists.  Suddenly  the  latter,  with 
wings  aslant,  curved  sharp  round  upon  their  pursuer. 
They  were  evidently  at  bay  now,  and  preparing  to  fight. 

While  I  wondered  with  myself  what  form  the  fighting 
would  assume,  suddenly  from  the  two  Imperialists  there 
leaped  forth,  with  a  fierce  sound,  half  whistle,  half  scream, 
two  rivers  of  white  fire,  directed  at  the  onrushing  enemy, 
continuous  and  perfectly  straight,  level  as  a  flash-light. 
Both  were  ill-aimed,  for  while  one  shot  above  the  English- 
man, the  other  went  to  his  left.  From  the  latter  there 
was  no  return  fire.  He  was  silent  too,  save  for  an  angry 
and  never-ceasing  hum,  like  the  purr  of  some  gigantic 
tiger.  Then  those  terrible  fire-streams,  converging,  fell 
straight  upon  his  hull.     Here  they  broke  into  waves  and 

billows   of  ruddy-coloured    flame.     Where    those    white 
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streams  converged  an  aerial  conflagration  broke  forth,  the 
ship  was  not  seen,  only  the  fiercely  blazing  flame,  and  yet 
this  flame  rushed  steadily  and  swiftly  up  the  white  streams. 
Then  clear  above  that  flaming  vortex  a  Titanic  sword 
flashed.  On  rushed  the  conflagration,  with  that  uplifted 
sword  clear-seen  against  the  sky,  moving  straight  now  on 
that  Imperialist  which  Elliot  had  named  the  Zemaremba. 
Then  both  ships  were  hidden  in  the  same  sea  of  flame,  and 
I  saw  the  sword  descend  like  lightning.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  Englishman  was  visible  in  all  his  glory 
and  splendour,  with  not  a  hue  dimmed,  while  the 
Zemaremba,  in  two  unequal  fragments,  fell  to  earth.  A 
terrible  scream  of  despair,  blended  with  a  shout  of  victory. 
Down,  down  fell  the  fragments  of  that  cloven  ship,  and, 
reaching  the  snow,  disappeared  wholly  there,  swallowed  up 
in  that  white  sea.  The  Englishman,  meantime,  making  a 
wide  sweep,  curved  round,  plainly  with  the  purpose  of 
assailing  the  Barbaraha ;  but  that  ship,  panic-stricken, 
was  now  in  full  flight.  So  wide  was  the  great  half  circle 
made  by  the  Englishman,  that  the  Imperialist  was  many 
miles  away  before  his  pursuer  could  get  upon  his  traces. 
But  judging  by  their  respective  degrees  of  speed,  I 
perceived  that  the  fate  of  the  fugitive  was  but  a  question 
of  time.  Of  both  ships  now  the  wing-pulsations  were  so 
rapid  that  they  can  only  be  described  as  a  ceaseless  twink- 
ling. Gradually  the  distance  between  the  two  lessened. 
As  the  pursuer  overtook  the  fugitive  again  I  saw  the 
uplifted  sword.  On  this  occasion,  probably  because  the 
attack  was  delivered  from  behind,  one  stroke  did  not 
suffice  to  disable  the  victim.  Three  times  that  Titanic 
sword   rose  and  fell.     At  the  third,  with  wildly  whirling 
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wings,  the  Barbaraha  tumbled  prone  to  earth.  I  did  not 
see  her  reach  the  snow,  for  an  intervening  hill  hid  her 
from  my  view.  Without  delay  the  English  ship  wheeled 
round,  returned  and  flashed  roaring  past  us,  speeding  the 
track  of  the  carriers,  invisible  now  to  us,  but  apparently 
not  to  him,  and  his  diminishing  roar  tapered  away  into  the 
great  silence.     All  was  over. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  Elliot.  His  eyes  were  shining 
strangely. 

"  The  world  must  prepare  to  accept  new  lords,"  he  said. 
"  Away  in  his  secret  place  the  King  of  the  English  has 
devised  means  for  rendering  harmless  the  most  potent 
weapon  of  the  Tyranny,  and  perfected  weapons  which 
shear  in  pieces  the  noblest  ships  in  the  Imperial 
Service." 

"  The  Imperialists/'  I  said,  "  have  no  doubt  slept  on 
their  last  warlike  discovery.  Singular,  that  after  so  many 
inventions,  war  should  be  returning  again  to  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  or  something  like  it.  This  terrible  English- 
man, now,  might  destroy  whole  navies,  seeing  that  he  is 
proof  against  those  terrific  fire-streams." 

"Great,  terrible  he  is  indeed,  but  not  invincible,"  replied 
Elliot.  "  He  is,  however,  proof  against  the  fire  stream.  In 
the  next  encounter  you  will  see  the  Imperialists  use  their 
rams.  In  that  late  affair,  now,  a  ship,  striking  the 
Englishman  athwart,  might  have  destroyed  him." 

"  Why  should  he  be  so  eager  to  capture  that  fur  fleet  ? 
Can  he  intend  to  convoy  to  the  Antarctic  regions  such  an 
encumbrance  ? " 

"  The  Englishman,"  said  Elliot,  "  no  doubt  intends  to 
destroy  or  conceal  those  treasures.     By  interrupting  ami 
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disorganizing  the  Imperial  revenue  he  hopes  to  fling  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Empire  out  of  gear/' 

So  we  conversed,  surmising  and  conjecturing.  As  it 
drew  towards  evening  we  prepared  to  continue  our  flight. 
We  felt  more  assured  now.  When  such  piracies  were 
forward,  when  English  ships  were  abroad  which  could 
laugh  at  the  fire-streams,  and  rip  Imperialist  cruisers  to 
fragments,  ships  which  in  a  moment  could  convert  them- 
selves into  a  power  resembling  a  sworded  Archangel,  such 
poor  game  as  ourselves  were  not  likely  to  be  pursued  with 
much  zeal. 

About  midnight,  as  we  flew  southward,  I  saw,  far  away,  a 
shifting,  hurrying,  and  intertangled  crowd  of  lights  like  a 
cluster  of  fire-flies.  Soon  these  became  larger  and  more 
distinct,  and  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  sky.  They 
were  the  lamps  of  an  approaching  fleet,  speeding  north- 
wards. I  heard,  still  faint  in  the  distance,  a  low  hum  like 
the  sound  of  a  deep  chord  in  some  vast  harp.  It  grew 
momentarily  louder.  Then  against  the  stars  I  could  make 
out  the  forms  of  the  ships,  and  the  great  pulsating  wings 
as  they  gleamed  in  the  starlight.  There  were  seventeen 
ships  in  all ;  superb  creatures.  Such  was  their  splendour 
and  velocity,  and  such  their  suggestion  of  irresistible  and 
all-conquering  power,  that  any  words  addressed  even  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  in  the  hope  of  enabling  him 
to  realize  the  sublimity  of  the  sight  would  be  in  vain. 
With  a  thunderous  roar,  as  of  sounding  seas,  they  flew 
right  over  our  heads  and  at  no  great  distance,  blaring  their 
great  trumpet-language  as  they  passed,  like  winged  demons 
who  talked  with  one  another  as  they  flew.  Then  the 
thunder  of  wings,  the  melodious  hum  and  roar  of  displaced 
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air  and  throbbing  mechanism  tapered  away  in  the  distance, 
and  the  lamps  again  resembled  a  cluster  of  faintly 
coruscating  lights  on  the  far  Arctic  horizon.  Again  all 
was  still ;  white  and  still  and  desolate ;  overhead,  the 
silent  stars ;  underneath,  the  silent  snow ;  ourselves  too, 
without  sound  or  motion ;  for,  the  better  to  escape  detec- 
tion, Elliot  had  brought  his  ship  to  a  stand.  We  lay  there 
almost  stationary,  with  quivering  wings  above  the  white 
plain. 

Presently  we  were  in  motion  again  and  flew  southwards. 
Though  we  skimmed  the  white  snow-fields  with  a  speed 
which  still  seemed  to  me  miraculous,  I  now  knew  that,  as 
compared  with  the  great  war-cruisers  of  the  Tyranny,  our 
speed  was  as  the  flight  of  a  crane  to  that  of  an  eagle.  All 
the  pride  with  which  I  had  formerly  regarded  my  friends 
ship  was  gone.  Ours  too  was  only  a  pleasure-boat.  We 
could  not  stream  vril  fire  or  wield  a  giant  sword,  or  project 
a  ram. 

Shortly  afterwards  Elliot  invited  his  chief  officers  as  well 
as  myself  to  sup  with  him  in  his  state-cabin.  Here  we 
ate  and  drank  and  grew  hilarious  and  told  funny  stories. 
To  the  entertainment  I  contributed  one  or  two  fetched 
from  my  own  time.  As  these  provoked  only  puzzled 
expressions  or  polite  laughter,  behind  which  there  was 
evidently  no  intelligence,  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  my 
wiser  course  to  play  the  part  of  a  listener.  Here  I  for  my 
part  was  hopelessly  out  of  the  game,  though  I  played 
fairly  well  the  part  of  the  interested  listener,  laughing  with 
the  rest  though  I  could  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,  and 
clapping  my  hands  and  saying,  "  sosh,  sosh,"  which  was 
their   exclamation    of  approval   and    delight,  at   what   I 
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conceived  to  be  the  right  moment.     Songs  were  sung  too, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument  struck  with 
ivory  hammers.    Otherwise  when  I  considered  the  faces  of 
my  companions,  their  looks,  tones,  motions  and  gestures,  I 
could  with  difficulty  believe  that  I  was  not  in  my  own 
century.     Most  of  these  men  were  young,  some  mere  boys, 
gay,  bright,  merry,  kind  too,  and  good-natured,  and  all,  I 
could  see,  devoted  to  Elliot,  though  they  treated  him  in  a 
spirit    of  frank  and  even  boisterous  camaraderie.      The 
illusion  was   complete    when   cards   were   produced,   and 
when   we   sat   down   to    a   game   which  bore   a    certain 
resemblance  to  our  Nap,  with  a  plain  earthenware  saucer 
to   hold   the   pool,   which   the   pool-keeper   shook    in    a 
menacing  manner  at  any  slow  play  or  defaulter.     Elliot 
lent  me  money  for  this  game.     It  bore,  I  observed,  on  the 
obverse  side  the  effigy  of  a  weak-looking  boy.     This,  then, 
was  the  Tyrant  of  the  Earth.     It  was  plain  to  me  that 
behind  this  poor  watery  lad,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  there  was, 
somewhere  in  the  background,  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  a 
type  very  different  from  the  boy  on  the  coins,  or  perhaps 
a  junta  of  square-jawed,  stolid-faced  Celestials,  who  in  this 
poor  creature's  name  actually  wielded  the  Tyranny.     At 
this   convivial   meeting   Elliot  played  the  part    of   host 
admirably,  being  neither  too  grave  nor  too  gay,  too  talk- 
ative nor  too  silent,  and,  though  the  host  and  entertainer, 
did  not  exhibit  himself  in  that  part  in  too  pronounced  a 
manner.     One  tiling  in  his  behaviour  amazed  me.     It  was 
that  he  always  treated  myself  with  a  certain  deference  and 
respect.     Why,  I  cannot  tell,  save  that   I  was  a   little 
older  than  the  majority  of  the  company,  and  indeed  felt 
older  than  the  oldest,  so  many  and  so  varied  had  been  my 
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experiences  of  life.  Influenced  no  doubt  by  Elliot's 
example,  the  company  generally  treated  me  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  I  found  myself  somewhat  of  a  centre  of 
interest  and  attraction  to  these  people.  Either  in  honour 
of  me,  or  on  account  of  Elliot's  new  purposes,  the  official 
language  had  been  discarded.  English,  spoken  very 
brokenly  by  some  members  of  the  party,  was  the  language 
of  the  evening.  This  agreeable  company  was  made  up  of 
many  nationalities.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
pleasant  youths  present  was  a  loquacious,  merry  lad  of  a 
very  "  celestial "  aspect,  for  whom  I  conceived  a  strong 
liking.  The  name  of  this  amiable  young  Celestial  was 
Za-roo-hai.  He  was  twenty- two  years  of  age,  and  told  me 
that  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  been  born  in  the 
service  of  the  Princes  of  Zarosk,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
Elliots.  I  may  mention  here  that  all  through  my  sojourn 
in  this  strange  tract  of  time  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  how 
little  human  nature  had  shared  in  man's  advance  in 
mastery  over  the  elements.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
seemed  a  god,  from  every  other,  just  the  same,  half  good, 
half  bad,  half  strong,  half  weak  being,  whom  I  had  known 
in  my  own  century,  only  a  little  deteriorated.  Till  I  met 
and  conversed  with  the  free  English  it  seemed  to  me  that 
man  had  actually  dis-improved,  become  less  strong,  less 
sober-minded,  and  less  mature,  so  to  speak,  than  the  men 
of  my  own  time,  though  also,  I  confess,  merrier,  more 
winning,  more  graceful  and  more  amiable.  In  this  ship, 
for  example,  I  felt  myself  somewhat  like  a  man  amongst 
boys. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

A   CHAPTER   OF   HISTORY 

Inasmuch  as  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  nothing 
occurred  during  our  flight  over  those  solitudes  worthy  the 
telling,  I  have  determined  to  insert  here  a  very  brief  and 
succinct  account  of  the  huge  world-movements  which  had 
culminated  in  the  great  Asiatic  Tyranny. 

Early  in   the   twentieth    century  an    immense   change 

fraught    with    far-reaching    consequences    took    place    in 

England.     The   race    of  faineant   and   merely   oratorical 

statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  was 

succeeded  by  bold,  capable,  powerful,  and  aspiring  men. 

In   the    second,  and    more   noticeably  in    the   third    and 

fourth  decades  of  that  centuiy,  the  genius  of  the  English 

race,  heretofore  confined  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 

invaded  the  world  of  politics,  and  there  strongly  grasped 

and  victoriously  directed   all   the   national  and  imperial 

energies.     It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when  I 

use  the  word  English  I  speak  of  the   peoples  inhabiting 

the  Britannic  Isles,  or  rather  the  race  which  had  its  start 

in  those  isles. 

With  the  advent  to  power  of  the   men  whom  I  have 
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described  the  distressing  social  problems  of  our  time  were 
victoriously  and  even  easily  solved,  the  two  islands  ab- 
sorbed in  a  single  vital  unity,  and  all  racial  elements 
incorporated  into  one  grand  whole,  bound  strongly  to- 
gether by  community  of  ideas  and  aspirations  as  well  as 
a  community  of  interests.  Now  emigration  became  a 
national  concern,  and  under  wise  management  the  surplus 
millions  of  the  teeming  islands  streamed  forth  for  the 
occupation  and  fertilization  of  those  vast  and  empty  tracts 
of  the  earth's  surface  at  which  in  my  time  men  were 
satisfied  to  gaze,  as  at  a  spectacle,  while  they  complained 
like  fools  about  a  surplus  population,  unproductive  capital 
and  unemployed  labour.  The  solution  of  those  distressing 
social  problems,  and  the  healthy  outlet  supplied  by  the 
national  system  of  emigration,  as  well  as  many  other 
causes,  led  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  birth-rate, 
so  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  the  coloniz- 
ing energy  of  the  English  became  a  historical  marvel.  In 
the  great  living  stream  now  directed  so  constantly  from  the 
Britannic  Isles  on  those  waste  tracts  of  earth,  minor  streams 
from  the  Continent  were  caught  up  and  absorbed,  thus 
swelling  enormously  the  volume  of  English  colonization. 
The  Federation  of  the  Empire,  too,  a  mere  debating- 
society  theme  in  my  time,  was  swiftly  and  with  little 
exertion  accomplished  by  that  new  class  of  statesmen  to 
whom  I  refer.  The  Irish  section  of  the  race  took,  I  am 
glad  to  tell,  a  great  and  sometimes  a  leading  part  in  this 
work  of  imperial  expansion.  Several  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  best-loved  of  these  great  Premiers  were  Irishmen. 
For  the  cloud  which  had  so  long  brooded  over  the  intellect 
of  my    countrymen    at   last    lifted,  and    the  ) 
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ingenmm  Scotorum,  like  pent-up  waters  bursting  their 
barriers,  flowed  freely  once  more  and  imparted  a  daring, 
an  imaginativeness,  and  a  range  of  vision  to  political 
thought  which  in  my  time  was  so  barren,  timorous,  and 
pedestrian,  nay  creeping. 

During  this  period  great  convulsions  and  disturbances 
occurred  in  Asia,  where  Russia  had  embarked  on  a  career 
of  foreign  conquest  directed  against  the  Chinese  Empire. 
For  a  long  time  China  was  the  helpless  victim  of  Musco- 
vite oppression  and  spoliation,  but  at  last  shame  and 
wrath  pricked  her  to  the  heart,  and  her  five  hundred 
millions,  re-organizing  themselves  upon  a  new  political 
centre  which  was  living  and  intelligent,  arose  against 
their  oppressors,  armed  at  first  with  little  more  than 
savage  rage,  but,  later  on,  with  all  the  resources  of 
civilization.  For  the  torpid  and  somnolent  Mongolian 
intellect  awoke  now  from  its  sleep  of  ages,  nay,  awoke 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  and  put  forth  new  and  mighty 
powers  and  activities.  Savage  and  merciless  were  the 
ensuing  wars  between  these  great  races.  Sometimes  the 
Czar  would  march  slaying  and  destroying  through  the 
heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  sometimes  the  new  emperors 
of  the  Celestial  race  would  spread  terror  to  the  banks 
of  the  Neva.  In  that  huge  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the 
gigantic  wrestlers,  in  their  grip  of  death,  the  several  races 
became  confused.  Muscovite  aggression  left  in  its  wake 
millions  of  Russians  in  China;  return  conquest  left 
millions  of  Chinese  in  Russia.  But  numbers,  allied  with 
awakening  power  and  directed  by  consummate  genius,  at 
last  prevailed,  and,  though  to  some  extent  a  composite 
race  was  the  result,  the  dominant  element,  even  in  the 
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Russian  Empire,  was  the  Chinese.  In  the  end  the 
Chinese  Emperor  governed  all  Asia,  all  Russia,  and 
exerted  a  hegemony  over  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Early  in  the  twenty-first  century  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment directed  upon  Australia  and  America,  respectively, 
two  great  streams  of  Asiatic  colonization.  The  British 
Empire  for  a  time  successfully  resisted  the  movement,  but 
the  Asiatic  flood  penetrated,  and  soon  threatened  to  roll 
over  the  Americans,  North  and  South.  The  ensuing  war 
was  of  a  merciless  and  exterminating  character.  A  com- 
mon cause  now  knit  together  the  English  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  long-estranged  English  of  America. 
These  continents  now  received  the  overflowing  population 
of  Europe  under  the  guidance  of  the  British  Imperial 
Government,  so  restoring  the  English  balance  in  the 
western  world.  The  Anglo-Chinese  war  was  waged  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  by  land  and  by  sea.  Under 
stress  of  this  world-shaking  war  old  organizations  were 
broken  up.  Large  portions  of  the  globe,  English  and 
Chinese  alike,  declared  their  independence.  As  in  all 
times  of  wide-spread  anarchy  and  confusion,  new  centres 
of  authority  began  to  emerge,  and  famous  captains, 
gathering  around  them  professional  soldiers,  fought  for 
any  power  which  undertook  to  pay  them  for  their  services. 
One  such  adventurer,  Pollexfen  by  name,  leading  an  army 
of  combined  English  and  Continental-European  soldiers, 
expelled  a  rebel  Chinese  Viceroy  out  of  Hindustan,  and 
received  from  the  Emperor  as  his  reward  the  whole 
Peninsula.  Elliot  himself  derived  his  origin  from  such 
an  English  adventurer,  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor,  and  was  rewarded  with  lands  in  southern 
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Russia.  This  time  of  anarchy  pressed  hard  upon  the 
King  of  the  English,  for  the  Aryan  race,  and  especially 
the  English  section  of  it,  ill  brooks  strong  control,  and 
the  English  would  not  grant  to  their  King  the  necessary 
dictatorial  authority.  His  Asiatic  rival,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  able  to  retain  in  a  firm  grasp  a  larger  proportion  of 
his  Empire  amid  the  confusion  and  the  obscuration  of  the 
old  clear  definite  issues.  Of  heroic  Chinese  Emperors, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  men  of  first-rate  abilities,  one 
whose  name  means  "  Heart  of  Diamond,"  immediately  on 
coming  to  power  struck  a  peace  with  all  external  foes, 
drew  home  all  the  imperial  fleets  and  armies,  gave  over 
the  rest  of  Asia  to  anarchy  and  international  or  inter- 
dynastic  wars,  and  concentrated  himself  upon  the  task  of 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  China  proper  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  State.  Pursuing  this  work  intelligently  and 
ceaselessly  for  some  twenty  years,  he  at  last  raised  his 
standard  in  view  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  advanc- 
ing pretensions  to  the  Empire  of  the  whole  earth,  fell 
with  irresistible  force  upon  the  most  formidable  and 
antagonistic  of  adjoining  powers.  As  he  went  forward  he 
was  welcomed  by  most  of  the  Chinese  peoples  scattered 
everywhere  over  the  globe  as  the  result  of  the  former 
great  war,  and  was  welcomed  too  by  all  the  weak  and 
oppressed  nations,  and  by  some  not  weak  or  oppressed. 
In  fact,  the  only  power  in  the  world  which  was  in  a 
position  to  resist  the  progress  of  this  great  warrior  and 
administrator  was  the  King  of  the  English,  whose  direct 
authority  extended  only  over  Africa,  the  British  Isles,  a 
portion  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  certain  minor 
possessions  scattered  over  the  globe.     Perceiving  the  fate 
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which  awaited  them,  the  English  race,  speaking  generally, 
combined  now  strongly  under  their  King  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  great  Asiatic  conqueror.  Again  the  war 
exhibited  a  clear  issue.  It  became  a  struggle  of  races,  a 
contest  between  English  and  Chinese  for  the  mastery  of 
the  world.  It  was  in  this  war  that  flying  ships  definitely 
emerged  as  a  warlike  contrivance.  Rude  at  first  they 
were,  could  indeed  sail  against  moderate  winds,  but  not 
endure  any  stress  of  weather.  Hundreds,  thousands  of 
them  were  destroyed  by  storms,  but  daring  man,  audax 
Iapeti  genus,  having  got  his  foot  upon  this  ladder,  con- 
tinued to  climb.  Both  the  contending  powers  enlisted 
in  their  service  the  greatest  mechanical  and  scientific 
geniuses  of  the  earth.  Fabulous  sums  of  money  were 
spent  on  experiments.  Sometimes  for  years  together  the 
world  seemed  lapped  in  profound  peace.  But  it  was  not 
really  so.  The  rival  powers  were  expending  every  avail- 
able resource,  and  even  exhausting  those  resources  in  an 
intense  life-and-death  effort  to  solve  more  completely  the 
problems  of  aerial  navigation  and  aerial  warfare.  For 
from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  absolute  dominion  would 
fall  to  the  power  which  might  rule  the  air- world  with  any 
continuity  of  authority.  Many  aerial  battles  were  fought 
and  won  with  these  rude  and  unmanageable  air-ships, 
but  then  some  freshening  of  the  wind  was  sure,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  blow  the  victors  to  perdition.  Also  captive 
air-castles,  armed  with  weapons  more  powerful  and  de- 
structive than  any  which  the  rude  flying  ships  of  the 
conquerors  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  defended  the 
arsenals  and  the  great  towns  and  cities  of  the  party 
defeated  in  those  aerial  trials  of  strength.     Then  one  or 
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other  of  the  rivals  would  concentrate  his  efforts  again  on 
land  and  sea  warfare,  and  the  whole  w^ould  become  the 
theatre  of  deadly  strife.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  the  reign  of  the  third  successor  of  "  Heart  of  Diamond," 
the  famous  Chinese  philosopher  and  savant,  Pi-ra-jo, 
invented  and  perfected  a  ship  which  could  live  through  a 
strong  gale,  and  could  oversoar  any  captive  air-castle. 
Presently  fleets  of  this  description  went  forth  over  the 
world  conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  English  power 
fell  utterly  in  a  single  year,  the  Chinese  Emperor  assumed 
the  lordship  of  the  whole  earth,  and  governed  the  world 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  great  awakening  of  the  Chinese  intellect  Avhich 
was  witnessed  in  the  twentieth  century  had  not  yet  sunk 
into  somnolence  and  torpidity.  The  stream  of  its  re- 
aroused  genius  continued  for  a  long  time  to  shine  ever 
more  and  more  bright.  For  generations  after  the  events 
just  described  a  wise  and  just  government,  despotic  but 
enlightened,  ruled  the  world.  During  this  time,  too,  the 
immense  advance  in  the  construction  of  air-ships,  which 
was  involved  in  the  introduction  of  wing-power  instead  of 
rotatory  fans,  was  successfully  achieved  and  rapidly  per- 
fected. This  invention  arose  from  the  discovery  of  an 
infinitely  subtler  and  stronger  force  than  any  yet  known, 
meta-physical  rather  than  physical  in  its  character,  origin- 
ating essentially  in  man,  but  for  its  active  exercise  and 
manifestation  laying  hold  upon  a  natural  force  which  had 
already  been  discovered. 

Then,  as  is  the  way  with  all  things  human,  that  great 
stream  of  Chinese  intellect,  energy,  and  power  began  to 
run   low  and    flu  ally  to  fail.     Released   from   all   appre- 
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hensions  of  resistance,  anywhere,  the  rulers  of  the  earth 

lost  their  pristine  heroism.     Pleasure  and  luxury  sapped 

in  them  the  springs  of  manhood.     Emperors  worse  and 

ever  worse  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.     Then 

came  the  age  of  rebellions,  when,  under  the  leadership  of 

various  English  captains,  the  subject  nations  dashed  at  the 

arsenals  and  sought  to  fight  the  tyrants  with  their  own 

weapons.     These   rebellions,    never   more    than   partially 

successful,   were   punished    with    terrible    massacres   and 

devastations.     I   have   mentioned  how   my  own  country, 

which   led    in    one    such  rebellion,  was  by  the   Tyranny 

converted   into   a   wilderness,    so   that    the    saying   went 

abroad,  ''Remember  Ireland."     It  was  in  the  latter  part 

of  this  epoch  that  I  entered  on  the  scene,  when  a  spirit 

of  sullen  hatred  against  the  sky-lords  filled  the  heart  of 

the  nations,  sullen  hatred  which  was  already  beginning  to 

be  streaked  with  golden  flashes  of  hope,  as  they  became 

aware  that,  somewhere,  somehow,  one  man  was  free,  and 

from  some  mysterious  citadel  and  stronghold  was  aiming 

blow  after  blow  at  the  world's  Tyrants. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE    CAPTIVE     CASTLE 

Though  in  doing  so  I  may  anticipate  a  little,  I  must 

mention  here  that  in  the  course  of  that  convivial  evening 

in  Elliot's  state-cabin,  which  I  have  described,  I  was  led  to 

perceive  that  I  was  in  fact  the  real  captain  in  this  ship. 

As  the  authority  of  the  Prince  was  absolute,  and  as  he 

continued    to   lean    upon  and  to  trust  in  me  more  and 

more,  it  became  plain  to  me  that  I  could  do  here  what  I 

would.     Owing  to  my  education   in   a  hardier  and  more 

self-reliant  school,  in  a  state  of  society   which  inculcated 

and    enforced    fortitude    and    self-help    at    every   turn,    I 

certainly    possessed    more  weight  and  force   of  character 

than  my  friend,  and  this,  without  being  consciously  aware 

of  it,  he  felt.     I  resolved  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 

the  position  which  circumstances  were  thrusting  upon  me, 

At  the  same  time  I  knew  too  that  the  least  exertion  of 

authority   by   me    over   them    would    be    very   naturally 

resented  by   Elliot's   people.     But   through  my   friend    I 

could  govern  all,  while  bearing  myself  as  a  mere  nobody  in 

their  midst.     Thenceforward  I  acted  up  to  the  role,  upon 

which  I  now  mentally  predetermined.     I  resolved  there- 
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fore  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  deep  in  Elliot's 
counsels,  and  affected  more  camaraderie  with  his  people, 
more  simplicity,  and  easy  lethargic  good-nature  than 
perhaps  I  quite  felt.  Though  not  what  is  called  sociable, 
for  indeed  my  solitary  instincts  were  quite  as  strong  as  my 
gregarious,  I  was,  in  some  sense,  a  lover  of  man,  and  have, 
all  my  life,  and  in  both  worlds,  both  liked  and  been  liked 
by  many  persons.  I  was  already  a  favourite  with  these 
fresh-hearted  young  men,  and  from  this  time  forward  took 
care  to  be  more  in  their  society  than  Elliot's.  Soon  they 
invented  a  variety  of  nicknames  for  me,  all  pointing  more 
or  less  to  my  gravity  and  supposed  great  age,  though 
several  of  them  were  older  than  myself.  My  coming 
amongst  them  was  ever  sure  to  provoke  an  abundance  of 
good-natured  hilarity.  In  short,  I  very  soon  accomplished 
what  I  had  intended.  No  one  on  board  did  or  could 
regard  me  with  the  least  jealousy  as  a  source  of  authority, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  was  the  unrecognized  master  of  all. 

I  now  directed  all  my  attention  to  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  knowledge  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  my 
power  to  the  best  result.  They  were  pleased  and  glad  to 
play  the  part  of  instructors,  though  in  doing  so  they  made 
me  the  butt  of  much  friendly  ridicule,  owing  to  my  extra- 
ordinary and  incredible  ignorance  of  things  which  were 
familiar  to  them.  By  way  of  accounting  for  this,  I  supplied 
them  with  fanciful  and  amusing  autobiographies,  varying 
from  day  to  day.  Once  I  told  them  how  I  had  been  pro- 
jected by  magicians  out  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an 
explanation  which  was  greeted  with  many  merry  and 
incredulous  comments. 

To  return — as  night  fell  we  rose  in  air,  took  our  platform 
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on  board,  and  flew  southwards.  Some  two  hours  after 
this  a  bell  rang.  Elliot,  who  was  near  me,  started  and 
turned  pale. 

"Has  anything  happened  ? "  I  asked. 

"  What  I  feared/'  he  said,  "has  come  to  pass.  There  is 
but  a  three-hours'  supply  of  driving-power  left.  That 
would  not  matter  if  I  were  still  in  the  Imperial  Service. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Earth  which  is  more  than  three 
hours'  flight  from  a  power-station.  Now  I  am  a  fugitive 
and  a  foe,  and  would  be  treated  as  such  should  I 
appear  before  any  Imperial  officer.  My  friend,  we  are 
undone.  We  have  played  a  great  game,  and  we  have 
lost." 

There  was  in  his  tone  and  manner  a  suggestion  of  help- 
lessness amounting  to  despair,  which  was  an  unwelcome 
contrast  with  his  former  gaiety,  alacrity,  and  fine,  sanguine, 
and  daring  demeanour.  Brave,  brilliant,  and  affectionate, 
my  friend  was  certainly  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  we 
call  grit  and  pluck,  or,  less  colloquially,  endurance,  forti- 
tude, and  resource. 

"  What !  "  I  said  sharply,  for  indeed  I  was  angry.  "Will 
you,  a  late  Prince  of  the  Empire,  one  of  the  air-lords  of 
the  world,  an  Englishman  to  boot,  and  a  nobly  descended 
one  too,  succumb  to  the  first  blow  of  adverse  fate  ?  Nay, 
nay,  dear  Frank,"  I  added  more  cordially,  "  harden  your 
heart ;  consult  your  understanding ;  ransack  the  treasure- 
chamber  of  your  memory  and  knowledge.  There  is  no 
difficulty  caused  by  man  out  of  which  man  cannot  find  a 
way." 

He  only  shook  his  head  dismally  and  wrung  his  hands. 
Then   he    shouted    some    incomprehensible    orders,   and, 
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turning  again  to  myself,  beckoned  me  to  follow.  We 
went  together  into  his  private  cabin.  He  produced  and 
expanded  upon  the  table  a  map  of  North  America. 

"Here  we  are/'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  north  of 
Greenland,  "  and  here,"  indicating  a  little  cross  on  the  sea- 
coast,  "  is  Irkutsk,  the  nearest  station.  Every  one  of  these 
stations  is  powerfully  defended.  If  we  go  thither  we  are 
taken  prisoners  and  sent  forward  to  the  Imperial  capital. 
The  next  is  six  hours'  flight  from  that.  Here  it  is," 
pointing  to  another  scarlet  cross  in  Labrador.  "  No,  no, 
we  are  undone.  I  believed  that  we  were  charged  for  two 
hundred  hours,  but  the  last  operator  was  a  bungler/' 

"  For  shame ! "  I  cried,  growing  angry  once  more. 
"  Lose  heart,  and  you  lose  everything.  Keep  it,  and  all 
things  are  possible.  We  can  reach  Irkutsk  at  least,  and 
power  is  to  be  had  there.  Well  and  good.  The  dis- 
organization which  has  been  brought  about  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Empire  by  the  swift,  sudden  blows  aimed  at 
it  by  our  chief  may  well  have  stripped  for  the  moment 
Irkutsk  of  its  usual  defences.  By  sudden  attack  we  may 
overthrow  the  guards  there,  even  if  the  place  be  guarded 
as  usual.  By  craft  and  stratagem  we  may  evade  their 
vigilance  and  procure  what  we  need.  At  the  worst  we 
can  leave  the  ship  when  further  flight  is  impossible,  and 
travel  by  land  and  sea  as  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  are 
doin^  all  the  world  over."  Elliot  shuddered  at  these 
words.  "  Then  we  are  many,  and  armed,  and  may  seize 
some  Imperial  flying-boat  or  ship."  His  eyes  brightened. 
"  Many  things,  a  hundred  things  are  possible  if  we  keep 
our  courage  up  and  our  understandings  alert  and  vigilant 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  lay  hold  upon  such  opportunities  as 
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offer.  To  gain  replenished  power  of  course  you  have  to 
bring  your  ship  into  contact  with  the  machinery  ?  " 

"Nay,  rather,"  he  replied,  "the  machinery  is  brought  to 
the  ship.  The  machinery  walks  on  two  legs,"  he  added, 
laughing  now  outright,  "  and  has  arms  and  a  head  and  a 
countenance  more  solemn  than  thy  own,  0  austere  one  ! " 

A  light  dawned  upon  me.  The  source  of  this  power 
was  metaphysical  and  spiritual,  perhaps  occult  and  magical 
in  its  character.  The  driving-force  of  these  swift  and 
mighty  cruisers  of  the  deep  was  but  a  more  perfect 
manifestation  of  a  subtle  intellectual  human  power  which 
was  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  a  few  in  my  own  time. 
"  Then  we  must  fetch  forth  the  man,"  I  said  cheerfully. 
I  was  surprised  that  the  ship's  company  were  not  more 
affected  by  the  knowledge  that  our  driving-power  was 
giving  out,  but  I  found  them  all  as  gay  and  bright  as 
ever.  Like  the  clansmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  looked 
to  their  Prince  for  orders  and  relinquished  to  him  all 
responsibility. 

After  that  conversation  with  Elliot  we  flew  straight  for 
Irkutsk  at  our  customary  speed,  sweeping  across  the  vast 
snow-fields,  between  great  white  mountains,  looking  down 
sometimes  on  shining  glaciers  and  twice  or  thrice  upon 
certain  canyons  impenetrated  by  the  starlight  and  black  as 
ink  or  as  Erebus  ;  terrible-looking  lanes  of  darkness  in  that 
white  world.  I  stood  beside  Elliot  near  the  steering- 
chamber.  He  was  quite  hopeful  now,  and  talked  a  good 
deal  and  with  confidence  of  that  disorganization  of  the 
Empire  to  which  I  had  referred. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  he  cried  cheerfully,  "  the  guard  ships  of 
Irkutsk  may  have  been  pressed  to  join  that  pursuing  fleet 
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which  swept  past  us  into  the  north.  Irkutsk  may  be 
unprovided  with  its  official  watch-tower  and  floating  castle  ; 
all  things  are  not  always  perfect  in  the  Imperial  Service. 
Again  that  terrible  pirate  rushing  past  may  have  sheared 
it  in  two  with  his  giant  falchion.  Many  things  may  have 
happened.  But — but — but — alas  !  alas  !  my  friend,  it  is 
not  so.  Do  you  see  that  little  cluster  of  lights  redder  than 
the  stars  there  yonder,  a  little  below  the  Orion's  belt? 
Fate,  I  see,  has  determined  to  destroy  us." 

The  cluster  in  fact  was  the  lights  of  one  of  the  great 
floating  and  captive  castles,  with  which  places  of  import- 
ance were  defended,  gigantic  air-borne  citadels  which  were 
at  the  same  time  sentinels  and  defenders. 

"  We  are  fortunate,"  I  said  cheerfully,  "  in  finding  the 
place  unguarded  by  any  Imperial  cruiser.  Propelling- 
power  we  must  have,  and  shall  have.  Do  those  floating 
castles  shoot  fire-streams  ?  " 

"  Some,"  he  answered.  "  Others  are  armed  merely  with 
the  clumsy  old  contrivances  with  which  in  the  infancy  of 
science  men  used  to  hurl  globes  of  metal  to  a  short 
distance." 

"  Is  this  castle,  then,  one  of  the  latter  kind  ? " 

He  surveyed  the  lights  for  a  while  through  his  glass, 
and  said — 

"  Yes.  With  such  engines,"  he  added,  "  they  cannot 
hit  an  object  at  any  considerable  distance,  and,  indeed, 
owing  to  want  of  practice,  the  garrisons,  I  suspect,  would 
not  easily  hit  a  moving  object  close  to  them." 

"  Better  and  better,"  I  said.  "  Have  you  on  board  any 
material  which,  being  let  fall,  would  explode  on  con- 
cussion ? " 
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"I  have,"  he  said.  "Two  years  since  it  was  an  amuse- 
ment to  me  to  destroy  icebergs  in  that  manner,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  beautiful  colours  and  rainbows 
as  the  fractured  bergs  leaped  asunder.  You  think,  no 
doubt,  that  we  might  soar  above  that  castle  and  destroy  it 
as  I  used  to  destroy  icebergs,  but  I  believe  it  is  impossible. 
These  citadels,  the  better  to  avoid  stress  of  weather  and 
command  a  wide  outlook,  float  at  a  great  height.  No,  I 
cannot  outsoar  it." 

"  Then,"  I  replied,  "  as  war  is  out  of  the  question,  you 
will  trust  to  your  real  or  assumed  identity,  and,  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  licensed  to  range  the  world,  demand 
at  Irkutsk  a  fresh  supply  of  power." 

As  we  drew  nearer  I  could  perceive  the  outline  and 
form  of  this  strange  aerial  citadel.  It  was  a  great  round 
castle,  white  and  shining,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
boat  or  barge  of  proportionate  size.  This  barge-like  plat- 
form ever  turned  to  the  wind,  like  a  weathercock.  I  began 
to  feel  hopeful  as  to  the  result.  We  were  not  a  ship  of  war, 
only  an  ordinary  pleasure-boat.  So,  the  chatelain  of  this 
ethereal  fortress,  as  he  could  not  fear  us,  ought  not  to 
suspect  us.  Our  Imperial  licence  might  be  trusted  to  do 
the  rest,  for  it  was  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that 
Elliot  would  be  known  personally  to  any  one  here. 
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As  we  drew  nigh  to  the  floating  tower  Elliot  trumpeted 
forth  a  clear,  loud  salute,  which  was  answered  from  the 
castle  in  notes  short  and  broken.  I  conceived  that 
the  commander  there  was  asking  a  question.  Elliot 
seemed  to  answer  it.  These  noises  caused  reverberations, 
distant  rumbling  echoes  in  a  range  of  hills  further  to  the 
south.  The  demoniac  conversation  ended  in  some  fine 
clear  notes  sounding  from  the  castle.  It  was  snow-white, 
but  dotted  with  black  spots,  no  doubt  the  port-holes  of 
the  guns.  The  supporting  barge-shaped  platform  was 
vermilion.  The  parapets  of  the  castle  were  machicolated, 
quite  in  the  mediaeval  style.  The  little  white  turrets 
showed  clear  against  the  blue  and  starry  sky.  The  barge, 
held  in  that  direction  by  the  wind,  headed  to  the  north- 
east, so  presenting  a  broadside  to  us. 

aWe  are  saved,  my   friend,"  cried  Elliot   with  joyful 

enthusiasm,  evacuating  the  seat  of  control  in  favour  of  its 

usual  occupant.    I  earnestly  urged  him  to  resume  his  seat, 

which  he  did.    In  truth  my  suspicions  had  been  awakened. 

I  observed  that  before  those  final  notes  of  assent  or  consent 
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had  sounded  from  the  castle  there  had  been  a  pause.     I 
surmised  or  suspected  that  the  commander  there  had  been, 
in   the   interim,  consulting   a   register :    the    ship  whose 
identity  we    had    assumed   might  be  marked  as  "  with- 
drawn "  from  the  list  of  the  licensed.     What  more  natural 
than  that  in  times  like  these,  and  considering  the  use  to 
which  Elliot  had  just  put  his  ship,  many  licences  should 
have  been  cancelled  ?     Moreover,  being  by  nature  psychic, 
and  having  had  a  considerable  training  under  the  wisest 
instructors,  in  the  art  of  using  the  psychic  faculty,  I  was 
skilled  somewhat  in  the  perception  of  human  thought  and 
emotion,  and  I  did  feel  that  the  dominant  spiritual  condi- 
tion in  the  formidable-looking  sky-stronghold  to  which  we 
were  drawing  nigh,  was  not  friendly  but  suspicious,  un- 
friendly, and  even  inimical.     And  yet  I  might  be  mis- 
taken if  I  were  now  to  urge  Elliot  to  give  this  station  a 
wide  berth.     What  would  be  our  fate  ?     In  a  short  time  we 
would  be  a  disabled  and  helpless  hulk.     It  would  then  be 
months  before  I  could,  by  any  possibility,  reach  Lenore, 
and  in  the  meantime  what  might  happen  ? 

"  Check  the  ship's  speed,"  I  said.  "  Have  you  a  good 
night-glass  ? " 

We  were  still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  floating 
castle. 

"  The  best  in  the  world,"  said  Elliot ;  "  my  father's,  who 
was  much  devoted  to  optical  science." 

"  Send  for  it." 

The  glass — I  shall  not  pause  to  describe  it — was  placed 
before  me  and  adjusted  by  Elliot's  messenger.  I,  gazing 
through  it,  perceived  on  the  platform  of  the  great  barge  a 
row  of  wheel-supported  guns,  nineteenth  century  type,  and 
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also  that  every  one  of  those  guns  seemed  to  point  directly 
at  our  ship. 

"  Ascend  a  little,"  I  said  to  Elliot.  I  could  perceive  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  muzzles.     "  Are  we  within  range  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  within  range  for  half  a  minute." 

"  Then  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  us,"  I  said.  "  Drop 
your  ship  as  suddenly  and  swiftly  as  you  can,  and  then  fly 
for  your  life's  sake.     They  are  going  to  shoot." 

Three  seconds  later  the  castle  was  ablaze  with  flashes 
above  our  heads,  while  something  like  a  storm  of  missiles 
flew  past  with  a  fierce  scream.  Then  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, the  like  of  which  I  had  never  heard  before, 
almost  shook  me  from  my  feet.  It  was  a  broadside,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  great  barge  and  castle.  Three  seconds 
sooner  it  would  have  blown  us  to  atoms.  When  I  looked 
again  I  perceived  that  the  snow-clad  Earth  was  quite  close 
to  us.  Over  it  we  skimmed  with  the  utmost  velocity,  all 
but  beating  the  snow  with  our  wings.  Looking  up  I  could 
see  the  castle  still  blazing  with  the  flashes  of  discharged 
guns,  while  a  huge  canopy  of  pale  but  dense  smoke  hung 
above  it,  showing  strangely  solid  against  the  stars.  Here 
and  there  around  us  fountains  of  snow  were  shooting  up 
from  the  white  ground  where  the  balls  struck.  Luckily 
none  hit  us,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  were  out  of  danger, 
though  for  miles  behind  us,  and  on  each  hand,  the  little 
fountains  were  rising. 

On  the  ground  just  underneath  that  airy  citadel  I  saw 
another  cluster  of  lights,  and  dark  forms  hurrying  to  and 
fro  there,  very  distinct  against  the  background  of  snow. 
This  no  doubt  was  the  well-guarded  home  of  one  of  those 
mysterious  beings,  whose  function  it  was  to  supply  the 
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Imperial  cruisers  and  the  licensed  air-voyagers  with  that 
marvellous  power  whereby  they  winged  the  deep.  Every 
one  there  was  wide-awake,  alert,  and  alarmed.  To  that 
rattle  and  roar  of  artillery  succeeded  a  brazen  clamour,  a 
far-heard  trumpeting,  hideous  and  dissonant,  the  celestial 
Tyrants  moored  in  high  heaven  were  conversing  with  their 
fellows  chained  to  the  Earth. 

We  flew  low  still  and  crossed  a  river  winding  east  and 
west  like  a  black  serpent  through  the  still  white  plains. 
Shortly  after  that  we  soared,  and  passing  the  cleft  formed 
by  two  peaks  in  a  great  mountain  range,  flew  southwards. 
Casting  a  last  look  at  that  singular  fortification  moored 
there  in  the  heavens,  with  its  red  lights  glowing  wrathful 
and  minatory  against  the  serene  northern  constellations,  I 
observed  a  sudden  light  streak  shoot  thence  and  explode 
on  high  in  a  beautiful  violet-coloured  cloud  on  which 
presently  shone  out  strokes,  angles,  stars,  and  dots,  all  gold. 

Well  I  knew  the  significance  of  that  lovely  cloud  of 
pale  violet  barred  and  charactered  so  with  shining  gold. 
Such  I  had  seen  once  before ;  it  was  when  I  drew  nigh  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyranny  in  South  America,  and 
our  commander  had  so  signalled  information  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  w^elkin  garrison  of  Lima.  I  had  seen  then  how, 
in  consequence  of  that  signal,  fleet  cruisers  swept  past  us 
in  pursuit  of  the  English  pirate. 

Somewhere  now  in  the  distance  a  far-seeing  floating 
speck  amongst  the  stars,  one  of  the  Imperial  cruisers, 
had  no  doubt  been  detected  by  the  constable  of  that  aerial 
fortress.  Those  golden  characters  upon  a  background  of 
violet  were  the  constable's  letter  of  information  and  in- 
struction concerning  us.     We  were  about  to  be  pursued. 
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Then  the  mountain-chain  which  we  were  passing  hid  all 
from  our  eyes.  Down  the  southern  slopes  of  the  same, 
just  above  a  great  snow-clad  pine  forest,  we  clove  the  air 
in  arrowy  flight. 

Now  I  heard  Elliot's  voice  raised  in  furious  exclama- 
tions and  interrogations.  He  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  his  officers  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  was  vehemently 
reprimanding  and  exclaiming  against  one  of  the  men  who 
seemed  to  be  deprecating  his  wrath. 

"  Nay,  Prince,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  never  saw  him  spring, 
and  we  were  in  full  flight  when  I  did  see  him,  softly 
descending  to  the  ground  under  his  expanded  parachute. 
Who  he  is  I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  guess/5 

"  Call  the  roll,"  shouted  Elliot. 

The  roll  was  called.  To  the  name  Miltiades  Cypriotes 
there  was  no  response.  It  was  the  same  remarkably 
handsome  Greek  whom  I  had  noted  unfavourably  at  the 
audience  when  my  too-confiding  friend  had  read  aloud  his 
father's  letter. 

Miltiades  had  made  his  escape  to  the  Imperial  station 
of  Irkutsk,  taking  with  him  that  knowledge  which  the 
Tyrants  would  be  rejoiced  to  purchase  at  the  price  of  half 
the  world.  The  traitor  was  safe  now.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  the  supreme  Imperial  Council  would  know  where 
to  look  for  the  nest,  whence  issued,  and  whither  returned, 
those  world-wasps  and  hornets,  nay,  those  dragons  of 
rebellion  which  had  been  tormenting  the  Tyranny.  The 
Prince  turned  to  me. 

"  You  were  right,  Gerald,"  he  said,  "  I  am  young,  foolish, 
and  over-confident.  Never  again  shall  I  neglect  your 
counsel."     He  led  me  to  his  private  cabin. 
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"  What  is  our  course  henceforth  VI  asked. 

"  Straight  for  the  nearest  station.  Baranissika  in  North 
Labrador.     But  we  cannot  reach  it." 

"  Nevertheless  keep  that  course,"  I  said  ;  "  husband  your 
remaining  power — every  atom." 

He  stepped  out  for  a  moment,  gave  his  orders,  and 
returned. 

"  We  can  never  reach  it,"  he  said. 

"  Possibly,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  when  your  ship  cannot 
travel,  we  shall  press  on  towards  the  station  in  the  tender. 
When  her  power  too  fails  we  can  go  forward,  you  and  I, 
upon  foot.  Our  predicament  just  now  is  even  worse  than 
you  imagine.  We  are  pursued."  I  then  told  him  what  I 
had  seen  in  the  northern  sky,  ere  the  mountains  concealed 
that  beautiful  but  alarming  spectacle. 

He  went  on  deck  and  returned. 

u  There  is  no  sign  of  a  pursuer,"  he  said ;  "  yet  no  doubt 
you  are  right,  and  there  is  a  pursuer  on  our  traces. 
What  is  your  counsel  now  ? " 

"  To  lower  the  platform,  moor  and  drape  with  white 
your  ship,"  I  answered.  "  The  pursuer  may  sail  past  and 
observe  nothing.  Afterwards  we  may  continue  our  journey. 
Bad  as  our  position  is  it  might  be  worse.  We  shan't  give 
out  and  cry  beaten  till  the  very  end." 

Elliot  left  me.  My  reflections  now  were  indeed  of  the 
gloomiest  character.  It  would  need  something  like  a 
miracle  to  enable  us  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  power. 
Even  if  we  had  now  a  full  supply  it  could  not  save  us  from 
the  fresh  danger  which  those  skyey  characters  suggested. 
We  could  not,  though  travelling  at  the  top  of  our  speed, 
outstrip  the  great  Imperial  cruisers,  one  of  whom  mi^ht 
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be  even  now,  on  tempest  wings,  speeding  over  oceans  and 
continents  to  secure  the  person  of  Lenore.  I  blamed  my- 
self far  more  than  I  did  Elliot.  Why  had  I  not  acted 
with  the  courage  of  my  opinions  ?  Why  had  I  not  used 
all  my  power  over  the  youth  and  forced  him  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  Greek  ? 

Recovering  myself  with  an  effort,  and  assuming  a  cheer- 
ful and  confident  air  I  ascended  to  the  deck.  From  the 
cries  of  the  men  I  perceived  that  they  were  laying  the 
platform.  Others  were  drawing  from  their  places  the 
white  draping  materials.  Every  man  was  clad  in  his 
white  gabardine  or  white  belted  overall.  I  went  back 
and  put  on  my  own.  When  I  returned  I  saw  Elliot 
standing  on  the  poop  near  the  root  of  the  great  fan-shaped 
rudder,  attended  by  two  of  his  officers.  He  was  looking 
through  his  perspective  into  the  north,  and,  from  his 
attitude  and  that  of  his  companions,  I  felt  at  once  that  he 
had  seen  something. 

Elliot  now  brought  the  ship  to  a  stand,  and  cried  to  the 
men,  bidding  them  devote  all  attention  to  the  draping,  and 
let  the  preparation  of  the  platform  be.  This  was  done. 
Busier  than  bees  the  men  ran  to  and  fro  trailing  the 
white  draperies.  Some  with  long  poles,  like  boat-hooks, 
got  on  to  the  wings  and  pushed  the  draperies  to  the  wing 
tips.  At  the  moment  we  were  not  fifty  yards  from  the 
ground. 
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Looking  northward  now,  even  I,  with  the  naked  eye, 
could  distinguish  a  bright  moving  speck.  It  was  near  the 
star  Aldeboran,  and  momentarily  waxing  in  size  and 
splendour.  Then  I  lost  sight  of  it,  hidden  as  it  was  for  a 
few  seconds  in  the  glories  of  Aldeboran. 

Presently  it  re-appeared  again,  more  noticeably,  close  be- 
side that  star.  Yes,  we  were  pursued  !  Some  mighty  and 
superb  cruiser  was  on  our  traces.  Elliot  bade  the  partly- 
laid  platform  to  be  drawn  on  board.  Now  I  could  see  the 
quick  flash  of  the  wings  of  that  ethereal  hunter,  scintillating, 
twinkling,  and  the  vivid  palpitations  of  light  there.  Now 
she  swooped  and  flew  low.  Presently  I  beheld  her,  not 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  but  against  the  white  range 
which  we  had  crossed,  but  which  was  still  in  view.  Onward 
she  came,  not  in  a  straight  line  but  devious,  like  a  winged 
hound  beating  this  way  and  that,  searching  for  her  quarry 
over  the  snowy  plains.  How  could  we  escape  ?  At  this 
moment  on  board  our  pursuer  there  were  probably  a  hundred 
sharp  eyes  assisted  by  all  the  discoveries  of  advanced  optical 

science  scanning  on  every  hand  the  snow-clad  region.     As 
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I  saw  how  she  came  I  felt  convinced  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  captain  of 
this  cruiser.  Taught  by  our  traitor  he  knew  that  wre  were 
somewhere  here,  robed  in  white,  counterfeiting  the  natural 
snow.  The  Greek  had  told  all  this  at  the  station,  whence 
it  was  telegraphed  or  phonographed  to  the  castle,  whence  in 
gold  letters  flung  out  upon  violet-coloured  clouds  it  was 
communicated  to  the  cruiser.  Possibly  the  Greek  had  been 
taken  on  board  and  was  now  guiding  the  movements  of 
the  cruiser.  I  had  often  read  and  heard  of  treachery ;  this 
was  my  first  experience  of  that  most  hellish  and  unforgive- 
able  of  all  the  crimes. 

I  now  saw  Elliot  looking  alternately  to  that  questing, 
shining  creature,  which,  away  there  in  the  north,  soared 
and  swooped  or  swerved  with  graceful  gradual  curves,  now 
to  right,  now  to  left,  and  at  the  still  quivering  wings  of  his 
own  ship  supporting  herself  so  in  mid-air;  otherwise 
stationary.  He  was  plainly  debating  with  himself  whether, 
in  respect  of  that  observable  motion  he  had  not  best  let  his 
ship  gently  descend  and  collapse  motionless  in  the  snow, 
whence  she  could  not  again  rise,  lacking  her  platform,  or, 
at  the  risk  of  discovery,  continue  still  on  the  wing.  Look- 
ing round  he  saw  and  beckoned  me  to  his  side.  Rapidly  he 
delivered  his  alternative  and  begged  my  advice. 

It  was  a  cruel  moment  and  indeed  a  most  hard  question. 
But  being  appealed  to,  I  thought  I  should  not  hold  back  or 
decline  the  responsibility  which  respect  for  my  judgment 
had  caused  him  to  lay  upon  me,  however  reluctant  I  was  to 
assume  it. 

Looking  all  round  I  thought  I  saw,  half-a-mile  ahead, 
certain  irregularities  in  the  white  plain  which  seemed  to 
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indicate  a  lesser  depth  of  snow.  Long  before  Dr.  Nansen 
and  his  brave  companions  had  crossed  Greenland,  I  too  had 
crossed  it  and  had  noted  its  features.  I  believed  now  that 
the  irregular  and  broken  appearance  of  the  snow  at  the 
point  indicated,  meant  a  snow  depth  there  of  only  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet.  So  if  by  dropping  there  gently  we 
could  escape  the  notice  of  the  Imperialists  we  would  not,  in 
our  subsidence,  be  submerged  and  suffocated. 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  this  to  Elliot,  who  at  once 
passed  the  necessary  orders  forward  to  the  steerman  by 
pressing  certain  buttons,  like  those  of  an  electric  bell,  which 
were  beside  him.  With  a  scarcely  perceptible  wafture  of 
the  draped  wings  we  were  at  the  spot.  Then  we  descended 
and  softly  subsided  into  the  snow.  Down  into  the  yielding 
whiteness  we  sank  until  the  ship's  gradual  descent  seemed 
to  be  arrested  either  by  the  partially-closed  wings  or  by  the 
thickening  and  condensation  of  the  snow  beneath  her  keel. 
At  all  events,  without  disaster,  we  came  to  a  stand.  The 
deck  was  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  snowy  plains  around. 
We  were  now  all  but  indistinguishable  from  the  surround- 
ing plain. 

While  the  manoeuvre  was  being  executed  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  our  pursuer,  who  began  now  to  show  her  full-seen  and 
resplendent  beauty  in  our  rear,  sometimes  against  the  blue 
sky  and  the  stars,  sometimes  against  the  white  background 
of  the  far-off  snow-clad  mountains.  Enemy  as  she  was  I 
could  not  but  hold  my  breath  for  admiration  at  her 
marvellous  and  flashing  beauty,  her  superb  form  and 
radiancy,  the  velocity  and  exquisitely  graduated  motions 
with  which  she  soared  and  swooped  or  beat  hither  and 
thither.     East  and  west  she  sped,  making  her  track  of 
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observation  at  least  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  and,  I  should 
say,  exploring  with  the  minutest  accuracy  every  square  mile 
of  that  vast  space  as  she  flew. 

Would  she  see  us  ?  That  was  now  the  question  of 
questions.  The  cruiser — her  name  was  Bar  oka — was  now 
so  nigh  that  I  could  hear  the  melodious  hum  of  her  mighty 
machinery,  now  swelling  to  a  roar  as  the  wings  pulsated, 
now  tapering  into  absolute  silence  as  she  swerved  curving  to 
right  or  left  with  vast  wings  aslant  and  motionless.  Once  I 
thought  she  had  perceived  us.  Straight  towards  where  we 
lay  she  came  in  a  direct  line  with  some  half-dozen  strong 
pulsations,  the  mechanism  roaring  all  the  time  like  distant 
thunder.  Then  I  breathed  more  freely  for,  soaring  to  the 
distance  of  some  three  miles,  she  swerved  once  more  and 
swooped  westward,  attracted  in  that  direction  by  some  sus- 
picious conformation  of  the  white  plain.  Fifty  miles  she 
made  in  this  movement,  but  was  back  upon  us  almost 
immediately,  evidently  intending  to  cut  eastwards  as  far, 
bat  when  almost  straight  above  our  heads  I  saw  her  halt 
and  hover.  Her  bottom  was  pale-blue,  the  under  sides  of 
the  wings  gold.  Her  vast  shadow,  wavering,  fell  around 
and  encompassed  us. 

Elliot  in  that  supreme  moment  felt  for  and  grasped  my 
hand  with  his,  which  I  pressed  with  strong  sympathy. 
Next  moment  there  escaped  from  him  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations  the  Bar  oka  continued  her 
course  into  the  east  for  nigh  a  hundred  miles,  after  which 
curving  round  again  she  beat  away  into  the  west,  passing 
us,  where  we  lay,  at  a  point  some  five  miles  towards  the 
south. 

All  danger  seemed  at  an  end.     We  were  begdnniDg  to 
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consider  our  next  step  when  from  a  distance  which  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  we  saw  her 
soar,  wheel,  and  returning,  fly  straight  towards  us.  Once 
again  we  were  in  her  black  shadow  while  she  hovered  hawk- 
wise  above  our  heads.  Then  we  heard  from  the  sky  a  roar 
of  mocking  laughter. 

"  We  are  discovered,"  cried  Elliot,  "  have  you  any 
counsel  ? " 

"  None,"  said  I.  "  Only  keep  the  men  well  in  hand.  If 
they  seek  to  escape  they  will  be  destroyed.  If  wre  remain 
quiet  and  tranquil  we  may  be  taken  alive." 

Elliot,  accepting  my  suggestion,  issued  orders  that  no 
man  wTas  to  leave  the  ship.  Simultaneously  I  beheld 
an  immense  number  of  brilliantly-coloured  objects  dis- 
engage themselves  all  in  a  moment  from  that  hoverin g 
imperial  creature.  It  was  as  if  some  Titanic  and  resplen- 
dent bird  had  shaken  loose  her  superabundant  plumage, 
which  was  now  circling  and  eddying  downwrards  in  bright 
crowds.  These  were  the  little  air-boats,  vril  driven,  similar 
to  that  in  wThich,  at  Lima,  Elliot  and  I  had  come  aboard 
this  ship. 

But  Elliot's  orders  were  only  partially  obeyed.  They 
were  not  even  heard  in  the  yell  of  despair  and  pent-up  feel- 
ing which  now  broke  forth  from  our  panic-stricken  crew,  and 
which  wTas  answered  from  on  high  by  shouts  of  triumph  and 
barbaric  cries  and  exclamations  of  delight.  Manv  of  our 
people,  frenzy-stricken,  sprang  from  the  bulwarks  and  sank 
never  to  rise  in  the  deep  snow.  Others,  less  insane,  binding 
on  their  snow-shoes  abandoned  the  ship  and  skimmed  the 
plain  with  the  speed  of  despair.  The  deck  was  filled  with 
men  binding   on  their  shoes.     Neither  words  nor  blows 
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could  restrain  them.  Panic  ruled  all  things.  Soon  beside 
myself  and  Elliot  and  five  of  the  chief  officers  there  was  not 
a  man  on  board,  while  all  around  the  white  plain  was 
streaked  with  gliding  figures  with  their  white  garments 
streaming  behind  them  as  they  flew.  Loud  cruel  laughter 
resounded  now  from  the  aerial  starry  spaces  contrasting 
strangely,  terribly,  with  the  silence  of  those  running  figures. 
I  was  now  the  forced  spectator  of  the  cruelest  and  most 
mournful  spectacle.  My  late  comrades,  men  and  lads,  were 
supplying  sport  to  their  aerial  hunters.  Escape  was  im- 
possible. With  hardly  a  wafture  of  its  wings  the  slowest 
of  these  aerial  craft,  so  shaken  free  from  the  great  cruiser 
which  still  hovered  aloft,  could  sail  round  and  round  the 
swiftest  of  my  comrades.  The  Imperialists  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  kill  the  fleeing  victims.  Soon  I  perceived  that 
from  aloft  they  were  dropping  or  flinging  missiles  with  their 
hands  upon  those  who  fled.  I  saw  many  of  the  boats 
returning  to  the  cruiser  to  secure  a  supply  of  such  missiles. 
Bets  were  made  there,  I  knew  it  from  the  sound  of  the 
men's  voices  though  their  language  was  strange.  I  could 
hear  the  loud  jeering  laugh  at  a  bad  throw,  the  approval 
which  greeted  one  which  was  better  aimed,  and  the  shout 
of  applause  which  told  that  some  poor  wretch  had  met 
his  end.  Such  diabolical  cruelty  I  did  not  think  could  find 
a  place  in  the  human  heart.  Elliot,  myself,  and  the  officers 
already  mentioned,  stood  together  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Boats  passed  immediately  over  us.  The  crews  threatened 
us  as  they  passed,  but  we  did  not  flinch  or  stir.  One 
missile  only  was  thrown.  It  wedged  itself  in  the  flooring 
of  the  deck.  It  was  some  description  of  old  iron.  The 
cruiser  probably^carried  such  material  as  ballast. 
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Presently  a  winged  tender,  larger  and  of  a  more 
gorgeously  barbaric  colouring  than  the  rest,  came  spirally 
down.  Some  one  on  board  cried  words  that  I  could  not 
comprehend.  Elliot  looked  towards  me  and  beckoned  me 
to  stand  forward,  seemingly  for  identification.  Kope-ladders 
were  then  thrown  from  the  bulwarks  of  that  hovering  boat 
along  which,  one  by  one,  we  climbed  aboard. 

I  dismissed  as  impracticable  a  thought  which  suddenly 
presented  itself  to  my  mind.  It  was  that  we  might  by  a 
sudden  onset  overwhelm  the  crew  and  take  possession  of 
the  craft.  We  could  indeed  outspeed  the  others  which 
were  engaged  in  their  infernal  sport,  but  over  all  the  great 
cruiser  still  hovered. 

The  captain  of  this  little  craft,  a  brutal-looking  but 
evidently  courageous  and  competent  Celestial,  looked  care- 
lessly at  the  rest  of  his  prisoners,  bat  fixed  his  little  narrow 
twinkling  eyes  on  me  with  a  singular  attention  and 
curiosity.  I  fancy  that  throughout  the  Empire  I  was  at 
this  moment  a  marked  man.  Save  the  free  English  of  the 
Antarctic  continent  I  suppose  I  was  the  only  man  in  the 
whole  world  of  unknown  antecedents. 

Having  boarded  the  cruiser  we  were  conducted  to  the 
high  quarter-deck,  as  I  might  term  it,  a  portion  of  the 
ship  which  flashed  with  gorgeously  barbaric  splendour  of 
decoration  and  upholstery.  It  was  illuminated  besides.  So 
strong  was  the  light  that  I  could  not  at  first  make  out 
the  occupants.  Presently  I  beheld  a  grotesque  figure  of  a 
man  who  seemed  the  centre  of  observation  here  and  the 
source  of  authority.  He  was  sitting  cross-legged  at  the 
further  end  of  the  deck.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  peevish  and  angry.     He  held  his  left  hand  to  his  face ; 
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water  was  trickling  from  his  mouth.  Even  then  I  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  a  smile,  for  surely  there  was  some- 
thing irresistibly  comical  in  the  spectacle  of  such  a  man  at 
such  a  moment  exhibiting  all  the  outward  signs  and  tokens 
of  one  who  suffered  from  the  vulgar  torture  of  an  aching 
tooth. 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

WE   SEIZE   THE   GREAT   CRUISER 

Our  conductor  advanced  towards  this  comical  figure, 
prostrating  himself  three  times  as  we  went,  and  said  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  understand.  Then  he  stood  aside. 
The  commander  looked  at  us  wearily.  He  was  enduring 
considerable  neuralgic  pain,  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
fortitude  to  conceal.  His  eyes  met  mine,  and  were 
arrested.  I  had  thrown  into  my  look  a  double  portion  of 
will-power. 

11  Frank,"  I  whispered  in  English,  "  I  believe  that  man 
is  mine,  that  I  can  make  him  act  and  speak  as  I  will. 
Don't  express  any  surprise,  but  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you. 
Inform  him  now  in  his  own  language  that  if  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  any  bodily  ailment,  I  am  a  skilful  physician  and 
can  heal  his  pain.  Also  express  a  hope  that  he  will  deal 
mercifully  with  us."  While  so  speaking,  I  did  not  let  my 
eyes  wander  from  those  of  the  Celestial  or  permit  his  to 
wander  from  mine. 

Elliot  did  as  I  bade  him.     The  Celestial  beckoned  me 

to   approach.     I    told    Elliot  to   keep    by  my   side.     We 

passed    on    between    a    double  row   of  great    officers.     I 
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perceived  now  that  his  will  was  paralyzed ;  the  man  was 
an  automaton  in  my  power. 

"  You  are  a  great  physician/'  he  said  aloud.  "  I  have 
no  pain  now — I  am  quite  well.  Stand  here  with  your 
companion  at  my  right  hand." 

I  relate  this  from  the  subsequent  report  by  Elliot,  for 
I  did  not  at  the  time  understand  a  word  of  the  man's 
jargon. 

I  now  willed  him  bid  our  late  conductor  take  thirty 
men  and  three  officers  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
search  the  disabled  ship,  fixing  my  attention  as  I  did  so 
on  those  who  to  the  eye  looked  most  courageous,  in- 
telligent, and  competent.  They  were  to  seek,  such  was 
my  will,  for  a  ball  of  jasper,  very  bright,  of  the  size  of  an 
infant's  head;  if  necessary,  to  break  the  ship  in  pieces, 
but  not  to  return  without  the  same.  Forthwith  I  heard 
my  victim's  strident  accents,  clear,  harsh,  and  emphatic, 
issuing,  no  doubt,  that  order.  Our  captor  and  the  three 
men  whom  I  had  in  my  mind  prostrated  themselves  and 
withdrew. 

My  purpose  was  that  these  four  and  the  thirty  should 
embark  on  some  unrealizable  undertaking.  The  thought 
of  a  ball  of  jasper  was  only  the  first  that  entered  my  mind, 
absurd  enough,  no  doubt,  but  it  sufficed. 

Next  I  willed  him  command  his  mate  or  lieutenant  to 
repel  all  the  boats  now  on  the  wing,  till  further  orders 
received.  Immediately  he  pressed  with  his  fingers  certain 
buttons  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him,  ranged  in  a  little 
square  of  six  every  way.  To  this  manipulation  succeeded 
a  great  trumpeting,  which  told  me  that  my  commands 
were  being  obeyed. 
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Of  the  officers  still  left  I  fixed  my  attention  or  one 
burly  and  powerful-looking  Celestial.  I  now  willed  my 
victim  to  direct  him  to  take  a  fine  boat,  the  largest  still 
on  board,  and  sail  to  the  floating  fortress  at  Irkutsk  with 
the  news  of  our  capture.  I  indicated  the  officers,  three 
in  number,  whom  he  was  to  take  with  him,  choosing  the 
biggest  and  strongest  of  those  present.  As  I  directed  his 
attention  upon  them  one  after  one,  he  rang  out  their 
uncouth  names  with  a  harsh  and  domineering  vehemence. 
The  ship  was  now  nearly  denuded  of  men,  but  I  secured 
for  the  boat  now  about  to  start  a  full  crew,  still  turning 
my  attention  and  directing  that  of  my  victim  upon  the 
likeliest  of  those  who  were  left.  I  perceived  now  that  the 
said  officer,  who  had  been  addressed  as  Zemka,  having 
shown  for  some  time  signs  of  bewilderment,  was  coming 
aft  to  expostulate.  I  therefore  willed  my  victim  to  start 
to  his  feet  and  passionately  command  Zemka  to  obey 
orders.  He  did  so.  and  the  orders  were  obeyed.  That 
splendid  flying-boat,  filled  with  men,  started  from  the 
forward  deck,  and  with  a  slow  but  gradually  accelerating 
pulsation  of  wings  sped  northwards. 

Next  I  turned  to  Elliot,  who  was  staring  with  astonish- 
ment, and  whispered  to  him — 

"  Get  you  forward  now,  with  one  of  your  men,  to  the 
steering-chamber  •  fling  the  steerman  overboard  and  take 
his  place.     The  ship  is  ours." 

One  of  the  five  officers  still  left  on  the  quarter-deck 
started  forward  at  this  and  addressed  the  commander  in 
an  excited  manner ;  but  I  had  that  worthy  still  under 
absolute  control,  and  what  he  did  now  was  my  doing,  save 
that  what  I  willed  him  to  say  he  translated  and  expressed 
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in  the  Imperial  tongue.  He  bade  all  to  stand  at  his  left 
hand  close  beside  the  low  taffrail.     They  did  so. 

"  Stoop  over  as  far  as  you  can  lean.  See,  and  report  to 
rne  what  is  doing  below." 

Language  to  that  effect  was  used  by  the  commander. 
His  people  did  as  I  desired. 

"  Now,  my  friends,  over  with  them,"  I  said  to  Elliot's 
officers,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  flying  through 
the  air  and  screaming. 

With  my  own  hands  I  lifted  the  commander — he  gave 
no  trouble  whatever — and  pitched  him  over  the  taffrail. 
Simultaneously  I  saw  the  great  wings  slowly  contract, 
then  reach  forward,  and  expanding,  strike  the  air  mightily, 
and  the  great  ship  by  that  single  wafture  propelled  herself 
clear  from  the  whole  scene. 

Below  and  behind  me  I  could  see  the  Imperialist  boats, 
now  abandoned,  fluttering  together  like  a  flock  of  gay- 
plumaged  birds.  Where  our  own  ship  lay  I  heard  a 
crackling,  and  saw  the  smoke  and  debris  of  explosions. 
Men  were  there  ripping  her  to  pieces  in  search  of  that 
"  ball  of  jasper  as  large  as  an  infant's  head."  We,  the 
victors,  now  raised  a  shout  of  triumph,  which  was 
answered  by  a  howl  of  despair.  We  were  holding  our 
way  to  the  south. 

Now  I  was  aware  of  something  like  lightning  streaming 
past  me.  It  was  Elliot  letting  loose  against  the  Im- 
perialists the  awful  fire-streams  of  the  Harako.  I  looked 
again  where  but  now  the  Imperialists  were  fluttering  in 
mid-air.  All  was  still  and  silent,  only  the  white  snow 
was  dotted  here  and  there  with  fragments  like  charred 
embers.      In    another    moment    we    were    rushing    over 
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the  sea  which  divides  Greenland  from  Labrador,  towering 
high  above  the  ocean  with  a  roar  like  thunder  grown 
musical,  and  a  tempestuous  motion  which  no  words  of 
mine  can  even  faintly  suggest.  We  had  exchanged  our 
small  armed  pleasure-yacht  for  one  of  the  noblest  cruisers 
in  the  world,  a  ship  of  war  charged  with  wTarlike  potencies 
and  destructive  activities  of  an  appalling  nature,  and 
with  whose  use  Elliot  was  familiar.  So  armed,  and  com- 
manding such  a  power  of  flight,  surely  we  could  go  any- 
where and  do  anything. 

I  now  saw  Elliot  leave  the  steering-chamber  and  come 
aft.  When  a  ship  was  set  upon  a  steady  course,  and 
above  the  track  of  disturbing  air-currents,  an  occasional 
manipulation  of  the  steering  keys  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. Reaching  the  quarter-deck,  he  called  around  him 
his  five  officers  and  addressed  me  in  a  formal  manner. 

"  Gerald  de  Lacy,"  he  said,  uby  the  exercise  of  some 
marvellous,  perhaps  superhuman,  power  you  have  taken 
this  ship,  and  enabled  me  to  avenge  the  cruel  death  of  my 
poor  people.  The  ship  is  yours.  Henceforward  you  are 
commander  of  the  same,  and  we  your  men." 

"No,"  said  I,  "  you  have  lost  your  ship  and  your  people, 
and  through  me.  What  I  did,  I  did  in  your  service.  The 
ship  is  yours.  Moreover,"  I  added,  "  you  might  as  well 
ask  a  child  to  command  this  mysterious  flying  creature  as 
ask  me." 

Elliot  and  his  officers  were  pleased  at  this  speech. 
"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  assume  the  command, 
and   in   such   emergencies  as   you  may  find   fit  for  the 
use  of  your  knowledge  and  wisdom,  you  shall  be  my  chief 
adviser." 
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"  I  hope  we  shall  all  advise,"  I  said,  looking  at  the 
officers.     "  Elliot  is  our  Prince,  and  we  his  council." 

After  such  an  exertion  of  powsr  as  I  had  recently 
manifested,  it  seemed  to  me  prudent  that  I  should  now 
efface  myself  as  much  as  possible.  I  knew  well  too,  that 
whoever  might  be  titular  captain,  no  one  here  would 
oppose  any  strong  inclination  which  I  might  manifest. 
Again,  I  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  though  my 
friend  Elliot  would  have  loyally  and  faithfully  served  me 
had  I  accepted  the  position  which  he  invited  me  to 
assume,  yet  that  the  confessed  rank  of  subaltern  would 
have  been  very  disagreeable  to  him. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  on  the  quarter-deck,  while 
the  great  ship  flew  southwards  at  the  speed  of  hundreds 
of  miles  per  hour,  we  held  our  first  council,  Elliot  pre- 
siding, but  with  myself  at  his  right  hand. 

Elliot  was  in  favour  of  proceeding  straight  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurgents,  stopping  for  nothing,  not 
turning  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  upon  the  way. 
He  delivered  himself  somewhat  to  the  following  effect. 

"Miltiades  the  Greek  dropped  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  station.  A  fellow  so  crafty  and  far-seeing  would  be 
sure  to  take  his  snow-shoes  with  him.  In  one  minute  he 
would  have  been  there;  in  two,  communicated  his  tidings; 
in  three,  the  secret  would  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Imperial  Council ;  in  four,  orders  would  have  been 
flashed  round  the  world  for  the  concentration  of  Imperial 
cruisers  on  a  certain  point,  whence  they  would  advance 
upon  the  insurgent  stronghold.  Our  duty  is  to  proceed 
thither  at  the  very  top  of  our  speed  and  forewarn  the 
King." 
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OVER    TWO   CONTINENTS 

I  TOOK  exception  to  this  course,  speaking,  however, 
very  mildly  and  deliberately,  while,  at  the  same  time,  my 
whole  soul,  for  Lenore's  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  every 
fibre  of  my  being,  demanded  its  rejection. 

"  If  your  surmises  are  correct/'  I  said,  "  we  shall  be  too 

late.     You  say  that  in  four  minutes  from  the  time  when 

Miltiades  left  our  ship  an  assailing   squadron  has   been 

directed  to  converge  on   a  certain  point,    and    thence   to 

move  forward  and  attack  the  King  of  the  English  in  his 

concealed  quarters.     Now  it  was   ten  or  fifteen  minutes 

after  that  when  we  came  to  a  stand.     We  were  certainly 

half-an-hour  lying  on  the  snow  before  the  enemy  perceived 

us.     From  the  time  when  he  perceived  us  till  the  time 

when  we  got  under  way,  having  secured  the  mastery  of 

the  ship,  there  elapsed,  as  I  calculate,  from  an  hour  to  an 

hour  and  a  half.      Supposing  your  premises  correct,  we 

shall  be  too  late  to  warn  the  King  of  his  danger.      But 

again,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  Prince  so  wise  as  our 

King  should  not  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  an  attack. 

Seeing  that  there  are  so  many  in  possession  of  his  secret, 
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he  has  surely  ever  regarded  discovery  as  at  least  a  possi- 
bility. He  will  have  made  his  preparations  and  provided 
for  all  emergencies.  A  warning  in  such  a  case  as  this 
cannot  be  of  the  importance  which  you  imagine.  Then 
too,"  I  continued,  "  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  many  false 
rumours  concerning  the  head-quarters  of  the  great  insur- 
gent have  from  time  to  time  been  forwarded  to  the 
Imperial  Council.  Where  there  is  a  great  demand  there 
is  wont  to  be  a  great  supply.  The  report  of  the  Greek 
will  probably  in  the  first  instance  provoke  little  excite- 
ment or  curiosity.  The  council  before  they  act  will  need 
assurances.  They  will  require  the  person  from  whom  this 
latest  rumour  emanates  to  be  brought  before  them ;  they 
will  examine  him  face  to  face,  observe  his  character  and 
inquire  into  his  antecedents.  The  dispatch  of  a  ship  from 
the  Imperial  City  to  Irkutsk  in  Greenland  and  its  return 
with  the  person  of  Miltiades  will  occupy  at  least  a  good 
many  hours.  Also,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  great  bodies 
move  slowly.  The  action  too  of  councils,  juntas,  boards, 
and  committees,  is  proverbially  tedious ;  for  many  minds 
make  many  opinions,  and  many  opinions  give  birth  to 
many  speeches.  I  believe  that  not  hours  but  days  will 
elapse  before  that  attacking  squadron  even  begins  to 
move.     I  judge  by  probabilities. 

"  Now  observe,  too,  if  we  win  our  way  prosperously 
into  the  presence  of  the  English  King,  what  shall  we  say, 
being  ushered  into  that  august  and  perhaps  terrible  pre- 
sence ?  Apparently  none  other  than  this, 'Your  Majesty 
is  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Tyranny/ 

"'How   do  you  know  that?'  he  will  ask.     'Explain/ 
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Then  we  shall  have  to  tell  the  pitiful  tale  how  we  allowed 
that  secret  to  be  divulged,  a  secret  to  the  knowledge  of 
which,  during  many  years,  the  Imperial  Government, 
with  all  its  mighty  resources,  had  never  been  able  to 
attain. 

"Unless  the  King  of  the  English  is  meeker,  more 
forgiving,  and  more  sympathetic  than  any  of  the  autocrats 
of  history,  our  heads  will  not  remain  long  upon  our 
shoulders. 

"  Think  now,  on  the  other  hand,  how  different  our 
position  will  be  if  we  appear  before  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  bringing  with  us  his  own  daughter.  My  counsel 
is  that  we  proceed  straight  to  the  hacienda  of  Don 
Henrico,  there  recover  the  person  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
who,  if  her  father  has  not  had  children  since  then,  is  the 
prospective  Queen  of  the  whole  earth,  and  then  with  our 
utmost  power  of  flight  speed  straight  for  the  King's  con- 
cealed quarters.  Possibly  we  shall  not  lose  one  hour  in 
consequence  of  the  necessary  divergence.  Having  the 
person  of  the  Princess  Royal  we  shall  at  least  be  sure  of  a 
welcome.'' 

My  proposals  were  now  debated  pro  and  con,  and 
eventually  agreed  with,  and  Elliot  stepped  forward  to  the 
steering-chamber  and  made  the  necessary  slight  alteration 
in  our  direction. 

Wearied  out  by  all  the  exciting  events  of  the  past  few 
hours  I  sought  a  berth,  and  flinging  myself  down  was  soon 
fast  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  past  noon.  From  the  furious 
hum  of  the  machinery  I  knew  that  we  were  travelling  at 
the  top  of  our  speed.     When  I  went  on  deck  and  looked 
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over  I  beheld  beneath  me  a  green,  fenced-in,  well-tilled, 
and  well-peopled  land  stretching  away  on  all  sides  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  most 
distant  horizon.  I  saw  many  handsome  houses  and  white 
towns.  There  were  others  involved  in  smoke  through 
which  I  could  perceive  little  tongues  of  flame  flashing. 
Kound  these  I  saw  moving  swarms  of  people. 

I  guessed  at  once  the  significance  of  all  this.  Wars 
were  proceeding  here,  possibly  wars  of  extermination. 
The  grasp  in  which  the  Tyranny  held  the  world  had  been 
relaxed.  The  air-lords,  vexed  and  assailed  in  their  own 
dominion,  had  not  the  time,  the  energy,  or  the  administra- 
tive authority  to  control  any  longer  the  populations  of  the 
Earth.  What  was  going  forward  here  was  possibly  a 
sample  of  what  was  going  on  elsewhere  all  the  world  over. 
Doubtless  a  vast  rebellious  and  revolutionary  movement 
was  everywhere  in  full  progress,  prompted  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Imperial  authority  was  with  difficulty  able 
to  maintain  its  dominion  in  the  air. 

The  sight  filled  me  with  alarm.  Might  not  such  wars 
and  disturbances  embrace,  too,  the  region  in  which  the 
Princess  Lenore  dwelt  ?  Might  we  not  be  too  late  to 
rescue  her  ?  Plain  enough,  however,  it  was  to  me,  that 
the  nations  of  the  Earth  were  hugely  troubled  just  now. 
During  the  whole  of  this  day  I  believe  we  never  once 
passed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  war  theatre.  At  all 
times  I  could  see  armies  marching  or  the  burning  of 
houses  and  cities  or  even  pitched  battles.  Two  such  I 
saw  proceeding  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  our  duty  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  huge  strife  which  seemed  to  rage  in  every  quarter  of 
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North  America.  Our  first  and  clearest  duty  was,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  recover  and  wing  to  a  place  of 
safety  the  maiden  who  was  the  Queen  prospective  of  the 
world,  and  afterwards  to  apprise  the  King  of  the  English 
that  his  retreat  was  known  to  the  Tyrants  and  that  he 
should  stand  on  his  guard. 

At  sun-down  I  saw  before  us  a  sheet  of  lurid  water 
stretching  away  without  limit.  It  was  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Next  morning  when  I  came  on  deck  the  landscape  was 
diverse  from  that  which  I  had  witnessed  on  the  previous 
morning,  yet  here  too  war  raged  on  all  sides.  This  was 
South  America,  the  great  province  of  Brazil,  yet  here  too 
the  Chinese  and  English  races  seemed  to  dwell  side  by 
side  as  the  result  of  ancient  wars  and  colonizations,  only 
restrained  from  mutual  slaughter  by  the  dominance  of 
that  great  Tyranny,  whose  hold  upon  the  world  seemed  now 
to  be  relaxing. 

Far  and  wide  the  primaeval  impenetrable  forests,  which 
used  to  clothe  these  mighty  regions,  where  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  rolled  through  dim  solitudes  of  ancient 
silence,  had  now  given  place  to  meadows  and  tilled 
fields,  pretty  white  cottages  with  their  little  enclosures, 
and  to  rural  palaces  with  their  noble  parks  and  ornamental 
water  and  timber.  Great  tracts  were  indeed  burned 
and  wasted,  but  great  tracts  too  supplied  almost 
ideal  pictures  of  civilization,  prosperity,  and  peace.  I 
heard  that  during  the  night  we  had  been  hailed  more  than 
once  by  Imperial  cruisers  going  on  their  own  errands 
or  businesses.  Less  than  three  had  never  been  seen 
or  met  with   together.     Our  own  solitary  flight  seemed 
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to  surprise  those  who  now  hailed  us,  but  nothing  more. 
Suspicion,  if  haply  it  had  been  awakened,  took  no  definite 
form. 

I  approached  Elliot,  who  was  standing  near  the  steering- 
chamber  where  one  of  his  officers  manipulated  the  keys. 
He  was  scanning  the  eastern  horizon  with  his  perspective 
in  an  attentive  manner. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  ? "  I  said. 

"  A  fleet  of  fifteen  Imperial  cruisers/'  he  replied.  "  They 
see  us,  and  diverge  from  their  course  seemingly  with  the 
object  of  intercepting  us." 

This  was  bad  news  indeed. 

Soon  I  could  see  them  myself — see  the  twinklings  and 
darting  lights  which  flashed  amid  the  quick  pulsation  of 
their  wings  struck  by  the  fierce  sun.  They  and  we  were 
travelling  as  if  upon  the  lines  which  enclosed  an  acute 
angle  and  were  bound  to  meet.  Already  I  could  hear  the 
tempestuous  roar  of  their  motion  like  Titanic  storms  raging 
through  primaeval  woods.  Then  clear,  strong,  and  ear- 
cleaving  came  a  brazen  challenge  from  the  foremost  ship, 
which  floated  the  Imperial  dragon,  yellow  emblazoned  on 
a  scarlet  ground.  These  sounds  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred  were,  in  a  more  essential  manner  than  our  sirens, 
the  voice  of  the  ship.  They  came  from  the  mouth  of  the 
figure-head  which  was  in  every  ship,  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  man  holding  to  his  mouth  a  vast  trumpet.  The 
sounds,  preternaturally  great  and  impressive,  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  whole  ship  spoke,  such  was  their  power 
and  force  and  the  terrible  and  superhuman  energy  with 
which  they  were  charged.  The  tones,  superhuman  and 
demoniac,  had  also  in  them  something  human,  noticeably 
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so,  and  seemed  somehow  to  represent  human  passions  and 
emotions,  but  on  a  mighty  scale. 

To  that  challenge  Elliot  responded  with  huge  barbaric 
trumpetings  of  his  own,  in  the  same  Titanic  speech. 
Without  understanding  the  words  used  I  guessed  ap- 
proximately the  general  drift  of  both.  I  afterwards 
learned  from  my  friend  more  exactly  the  nature  of  their 
Titanic  conversation. 

The  admiral  bade  Elliot  join  him,  declared  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  Imperial  Council  to  draw  to  him  all 
Imperial  cruisers  with  whom  he  might  fall  in  while  he 
beat  round  the  world  in  this  zone. 

Elliot  replied  that  the  business  on  which  he  was  now 
engaged  concerned  the  very  life  of  the  Empire,  declared 
his  readiness  to  stand  his  trial  hereafter  if  he  were  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  lawful  orders,  and,  on  his  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  charged  the  admiral  not  to  delay  or  impede 
him. 

Some  idea  of  the  power  of  these  Titanic  organs  of 
speech  may  be  conveyed  in  the  fact  that  a  distance  of  at 
least  a  hundred  miles  separated  the  speakers.  Elliot  too 
declared  roundly  that  he  would  fire  into  any  ship  that  dared 
attempt  to  bar  his  wray  or  obstruct  him.  "  I  think,"  he 
added,  "  you  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  my  word." 

Here  the  quavering  accents  leaped  forth  staccato,  as  if 
charged  with  a  desperate  resolution  and  indomitable  force 
of  will. 

The  admiral  seemed  nonplussed.  Silence  succeeded 
that  terrible  demoniac  colloquy.  The  speed  of  the  Imperial 
fleet  slackened  and  their  direction  was  slightly  altered,  viz. 
turned  a  point  or  two  to  the  north. 
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So  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  miles  we  sped  past 
the  point  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  Imperial  fleet.  All 
the  Imperial  fleets  I  noticed  sailed  in  a  V-shaped  conforma- 
tion, like  flocks  of  wild  swans  or  geese  in  their  migrations. 

Once  again,  however,  that  admiral  roared  Titanic  inter- 
rogations, to  which  Elliot  responded  with  an  emphatic 
monosyllable. 

Again  all  was  silence,  save  for  the  tapering  roar  which 
indicated  that  the  Imperial  fleet  was  passing  westward  on 
its  course. 

The  admiral  had  asked  whether  Elliot  needed  assistance 
in  this  undertaking,  and  for  reply  had  received  from  him  an 
emphatic  no,  which  sounded  literally  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

"  When  one's  mind  is  made  up,"  said  Elliot,  "  there  is 
nothing  like  emphasis." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

OVER   THE   HORN 

We  now  sped  forward  without  further  adventure,  rush- 
ing southwards,  ever  southwards,  at  the  top  of  our  speed 
— the   huge    and  varied    landscapes   succeeding   to    each 
other  almost  with  the  progression  of  minutes,  such  was 
the  fearful  velocity  of  our  progress.     Elliot  was  as  eager 
as  myself  to  cover  the  intervening  distance  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  and — even  at  the  risk  of  an  accident  to 
our  machinery,  for,  still  as  we  went,  we  had  ocular  evidence 
of  the  international  or  inter-racial  or  revolutionary  strife 
which  raged  beneath  us — unchecked  and  uncontrolled  by 
the  lords  of  the  air.     Here  swarming  masses  of  men  were 
engaged  in  deadly  warfare,  and,  as  I  guessed,  with  old- 
world  weapons,  for  I  could  see  the  dumb  cannons,  how 
they  flashed,  and  the  countless  little  red  tongues  of  what 
seemed  fire-arms,  also  the  flash  of  sabres  where   cavalry 
charged.     There  cities  were  besieged  and  cities  stormed. 
We  swept  across  great  zones  in  which  devastations  and 
conflagrations  had  done  their  worst.     These  subject  races, 
too,  or  some  of  them,  had  plainly  control  of  at  least  some 
of  the  air-boats,  launches,  and  pinnaces,  which  served  the 
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immediate  mundane  functions  of  the  Tyranny  and  policed 
the  lower  world.  Near  the  Earth  in  these  regions  of 
disturbance  I  saw  them  flitting  to  and  fro,  steeped  as  it 
were  in  mortal  purposes,  and,  sometimes,  battling  with 
and  destroying  each  other.  But  to  us  such  conflicts  were 
as  those  of  small  birds  to  the  eagle  sailing  far  aloft. 
Above  all  these  minor  and  almost  contemptible  combatants 
we  flew,  cleaving  the  heavens,  through  clouds  and  clear 
air,  careless  of  all,  remembering  only  that  we  sped  south- 
ward animated  by  one  definite  purpose,  to  secure  the 
person  of  that  Lady  of  the  World  ere  these  Earth  dis- 
turbances should  close  around  her,  or  the  agents  of  the 
Tyranny  pluck  her  forth  from  her  quiet  home. 

To  my  extreme  joy  I  discovered  that  the  region  south 
of  the  Plate  still  enjoyed  peace,  though  even  there  I  saw 
camps  and  the  marching  of  bodies  of  infantry  and  horse. 
In  the  twilight  of  the  next  morning  I  began  to  recognize 
the  mountain  chains  with  which,  as  we  are  aware,  Lenore's 
quiet  valley  was  girt.  Ere  the  sun  rose  I  saw  on  my 
left,  the  range  whence  I  had  so  marvellously  emerged 
upon  this  marvellous  world,  and  on  the  right,  streaked 
with  silver  streams,  the  peaceful,  well-cultivated  fields 
and  plains  which  formed  the  estate  of  my  excellent  and 
amiable  host,  Don  Henrico.  There,  too,  amidst  its  trees 
and  lawns,  shone  the  mansion  of  Lenore's  guardian.  It 
was  girt,  however,  as  I  could  see  through  my  perspective, 
with  great  masses  of  foot  and  horse.  A  few  moments 
later  I  could  see  a  female  form  mounted  on  a  white  horse 
and  followed  by  a  troop  of  well-mounted  and  splendidly- 
attired  cavalry,  ride  along  the  ranks  of  that  ordered  host. 
My  heart  bounded  within  me  at  the  sight.     That  form 
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could  belong  to  no  woman  in  the  world  save  Lonore. 
But  would  not  the  sudden  appearance  here  of  an  Imperial 
cruiser  strike  terror  and  consternation  ?  Looking  forward 
I  saw  that  Elliot  had  taken  thought  of  this.  He  bade  his 
people  take  down  the  flag  which  exhibited  the  Dragon 
of  the  Tyranny.  In  its  place  the  Lion  of  the  free  English 
unrolled  itself  gloriously.  Now  wheeling  round  and  round 
in  vast  circuits  we  descended  upon  the  scene.  At  a 
certain  point  above  the  Earth  we  came  to  a  stand,  hover- 
ing stationary,  with  wings  which  just  vibrated  and  no 
more.  Elliot,  myself,  and  one  of  the  officers,  entering  a 
launch,  now  fluttered  spirally  downwards  to  Earth. 

Don  Henrico  advanced  to  meet  us. 

I  must  now  pass  over,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what 
succeeded. 

Briefly  and  swiftly  I  explained  to  him  why  we 
were  here.  I  urged  him  to  delay  not  one  moment, 
but  to  embark  with  me  at  once,  bringing  Lenore  with 
him. 

"Lenore  will  go,"  he  said,  "but  I  shall  stay.  I  must 
lead  and  defend  my  people.  That  vile  commandant 
whom  you  know,  the  same  who  bore  her  hence  as  a  gift 
for  the  Viceroy,  is  about  to  invade  my  country  from  the 
south.  Fortunately  he  has  no  ships.  Our  people  pro- 
vided for  their  destruction  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution." 

"  Let  that  be  no  trouble  to  you,"  said  Elliot.  "  As  we 
pass  southwards  we  shall  exterminate  him.  Put  your 
lieutenant  in  command.  To  strengthen  him  I  shall  leave 
here  two  of  my  smaller  craft  with  some  of  my  men  to 
manage  them." 
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While  he  still  hesitated,  I  took  a  higher  tone,  knowing 
the  somewhat  pliable  nature  of  the  man,  and  told  him 
plainly  that,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  he  would  have  to 
come  with  us  as  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
relating  to  Lenore,  which  we  intended  to  lay  before  the 
King,  and  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  pursued  as 
we  probably  were  by  the  swiftest  cruisers  of  the  Tyranny, 
we  could  suffer  no  delay.     Then  he  yielded. 

When  Lenore  s  high  destiny  was  revealed  to  her,  she 
grew  pale,  but  spoke  not  a  word. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  embarked.  Never 
before,  I  fancy,  was  a  matter  of  such  great  moment  trans- 
acted so  swiftly.  Elliot  sent  down  two  fine  boats  in  charge 
of  his  officers  as  an  aid  to  Don  Henrico's  lieutenant.  Of 
the  many  with  which  the  fore-deck  of  this  mighty  cruiser 
was  once  thronged  there  remained  now  only  three. 

Then  we  started,  making  straight  for  the  Horn. 

As  we  traversed  what  were  once  the  happy  hunting- 
fields  of  the  noble  Patagonian  Indians,  now  plainly  the 
seat  of  an  advanced  civilization,  clouds  gathered  in  the 
sky  and  the  wind  arose.  All  the  signs  of  a  storm  were 
abroad.  Presently,  having  skimmed  over  some  hundreds 
of  miles  of  broken,  rocky,  and  barren  territory,  I  could 
see  the  black  and  ragged  peaks  in  which  the  Continent 
terminates :  beyond  them  the  sea,  and  far  away  the  huge 
cliffs  of  northern  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  sun  set  red  and  angry,  shooting  a  lurid  glare 
through  ensanguined  rents  in  clouds  which  were  black 
with  storm.  The  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  I  saw  them  on 
this  occasion,  showed  white  in  the  blowing  gale,  or  ruddy 
in  that  fierce  glare  of  the  setting  sun. 
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We   flew   under   Tierra    del    Fuego    on   the   wett,   so 
avoiding  observation   on  one  whole  side  of  the  horizon. 
Sometimes  we  almost  brushed  with  our  wing-tips  enormous 
cliffs,  from  which  alarmed  sea-birds  rose  in  millions  as  we 
thundered  by.     As  the  gale  blew  from  the  east,  we  were 
sheltered  to  some  extent  from  its   power,  and    therefore 
flew  the  swifter.     Before  night  two  magnificent  cruisers, 
showing  the  Lion  of  the  English  on  a  ground   of  gold, 
swept  from  the   east   through    a   mighty   ravine   in   the 
island,  not  a  mile  ahead  of  us.     Elliot  at  once  hoisted  the 
English  colours — he  was  at   the  time  signless — ready  as 
necessity  might  dictate  to  assume  the  symbol  of  either  of 
the  mighty  contending  powers.     The  only  response  was  a 
sound  like  Titanic  laughter,  which  dominated  the  whistling 
and  howling  of  the  storm.     The  cruisers  laughed    at  us 
through  those  marvellous  organs,  which  could  so  readily 
resemble  the  sounds  of  human  speech.     Together   they 
wheeled  round  northwards  in  a  mighty  orbit,  completed 
the   half-circle,   and   pursued.     Our   fate   now   depended 
wholly  on  our  speed  and  the  rapid  approach  of  darkness. 
On  and  on  they  came,  the  huge  wings  flashing  quick  in 
the  last  red  ray  of  the  sun,  and  with  a  sound,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  like  the  hum  of  a  sleeping  top. 
In  order  to  judge  whether  they  gained  on  us  or  not,  I 
concentrated  my  hearing  faculty  upon  this  noise.     For  a 
few  minutes  there  was  no  perceptible  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  sound.     Then  very  slowly  but  very  perceptibly  it 
waxed  as  if  a  stop  in  some  organ  were  being  gradually, 
very  gradually,  withdrawn.     I  looked  again.     The  fierce 
predatory  aspect  of  these  creatures  no  words  can  describe, 
as  they  strained   forwards   together  there  in  our  wake. 
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They  were  gaining  on  us.  But  there  was  something  else 
which  gained  even  faster  upon  all  three ;  it  was  the 
blessed  night,  the  benign  sheltering  darkness.  Darkness, 
so  to  speak,  opened  for  us  its  ebon  portals,  and  through 
them  we  flew  rejoicing,  while  thunders  roared  around  and 
lightnings  flashed — for,  as  the  last  ray  of  daylight  faded, 
the  full  power  of  the  gathering  storm  suddenly  burst 
forth.  For  a  while  indeed  a  stray  flash  revealed  us  to 
our  hunters,  as  it  revealed  them  to  us,  but  distance  and 
mist  and  rain-clouds  soon  surrounded  us  with  effectual 
shelter.  Amidst  the  bellowing  thunder-peals  Elliot  once 
thought  he  heard  their  trumpeting,  and  that  it  signified 
quarter  if  we  surrendered  the  ship. 

Lightning,  not  tempest,  was  the  chief  danger  which  the 
aerial  ships  had  to  face,  for  in  these  upper  regions  a  light- 
ning-conductor would  but  gather  and  conduct  into  our  very 
bowels  the  surrounding  electric  fluid.  That  danger  for 
hours  we  had  to  face,  but  providentially  without  sustaining 
a  stroke.  Elliot  worked  the  ship  himself  during  this 
frightful  storm,  seated  at  ease  and  smiling  in  his  little 
pent-house  watching  all  the  indicators  on  the  dial  before 
him,  pressing  one  note  or  the  other,  and  using  feet  as 
well  as  hands,  according  to  the  indications.  He  said  it 
was  "  quite  easy/'  that  any  one  with  a  little  instruction 
could  govern  a  cruiser  even  in  a  storm,  but  it  certainly 
did  not  seem  easy  to  me. 

I  had  not  seen  Lenore  once  since  we  started.  She  was 
in  her  cabin  and  alone,  no  doubt  endeavouring  to  bring 
her  thoughts  into  harmony  with  the  strange  destiny  which 
had  been  revealed  to  her  by  Elliot  and  myself  so  suddenly, 
and  in  such  few  hurried  and  abrupt  words. 
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As  the  storm  abated,  and  when  the  lightning  had  quite 
ceased  to  play,  I  lay  down.  Thinking  of  Lenore,  of  her 
marvellous  destiny,  and  of  what  little  account  I  could 
henceforth  be  in  her  eyes,  I  at  last  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  broad  day.  From  the  aspect  of 
the  sea  I  could  perceive  that  the  storm  was  quite  over. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  I  saw  on  the  horizon  quite  a 
crowd  of  gigantic  icebergs.  Those  shining  bergs  proved 
that  we  were  nearing  the  Antarctic  Continent.  Such 
was  the  case.  When  I  went  on  deck  I  beheld  far  to  the 
south  great  tracts  of  level  snow  and  huge  ranges  of  white 
mountains.  This  day,  should  we  meet  with  no  mishap, 
we  were  bound  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  rightful 
King  of  the  World,  and  present  to  his  astonished  eyes 
his  eldest  child,  the  Princess  Royal  of  the  whole  Earth. 

Lenore  was  on  deck,  attended  by  the  three  ladies  who 
had  accompanied  her.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and 
grave,  her  eyes  large  and  bright,  her  brow  thoughtful,  her 
mien  high  as  of  yore,  full  of  virginal  dignity,  but  with  no 
suggestion  of  pride  or  haughtiness.  Rather  there  was 
now  in  her  sweet  fair  face  a  suggestion  of  humility  and 
dependence  which  I  had  not  formerly  seen  there. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  GREAT  CRUISER 

When  her  eyes  met  mine  methought  she  blushed  and 
was  for  a  moment  confused.  Then  with  a  gentle  feminine 
gesture  she  beckoned  me  to  her  side.  Nothing  loath,  I 
approached  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  beautiful  hand 
which  she  extended  to  me.  Afterwards,  standing  beside 
her,  I  supplied,  at  her  request,  a  full  account  of  all  the 
strange  adventures  which  had  befallen  me  since  we  were 
parted. 

She  spoke  of  the  future  with  a  joyful  enthusiasm 
which  I  by  no  means  shared,  for  though  bliss  unspeak- 
able was  mine  to-day,  I  perceived  quite  clearly  and 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  this  great  love  of  ours  was 
doomed  to  have  a  tragic  termination.  Would  the 
World's  King  and  his  princes  and  captains  consent  to 
the  union  of  the  Princess  Royal  with  an  adventurer 
like  myself,  a  man  of  utterly  unknown  antecedents  ?  It 
was  impossible. 

Yet,  my  darling,  in  her  pure  fresh  innocence,  her  noble 

simplicity  of  soul,  spoke  ever  as  if  in  her  father  she  was 

about  to  find  another  kind,  indulgent,  and  sympathetic 
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Don  Henrico.  Brothers  she  hoped  she  would  meet,  for 
personal  ambition  was  far  from  that  brave  and  gentle 
heart,  so  much  so  that,  as  I  observed,  she  visibly  shrank 
before  the  thought  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  World,  its 
magnitude  and  terrible  responsibilities,  for  she  made  no 
doubt  that  her  father,  whom  we  once  called  "  the  Nameless 
One"  andj"the  Great  Insurgent,"  would  one  day  overthrow 
that  world-embracing  Tyranny  whose  foundations  he  had 
already  shaken. 

"But  if,"  she  added,  "God  will  have  it  so,  we  will 
govern  the  nations  of  the  Earth  with  justice,  doing  always 
what  is  right,  not  what  is  pleasant ;  what  will  be  best  for 
our  people  and  not  what  will  secure  for  ourselves  the  most 
favour." 

Presently  I  went  to  fetch  Elliot,  who  was  received  by  her 
with  all  the  graciousness  and  charm  of  manner  which 
distinguished  this  paragon  of  women.  If  I  were  not  sure 
of  her  love  I  know  not  what  I  might  have  had  to  endure ; 
for  my  friend's  youth  and  beauty,  his  sparkle  and  vivacity, 
the  mingled  wit  and  sentiment  of  his  conversation,  and 
his  flowing  ready  utterance  which  included  all  things 
grave  or  gay,  reduced  myself  to  the  position  almost  of 
a  listener  and  mute  applauder.  But  I  was  sure  of  my 
darling  and  played  my  part  in  this  colloquy,  if  not  with 
brilliancy,  certainly  without  ill-nature  or  jealousy. 

We  were  now  passing  over  the  great  belt  of  frozen 
land  which  for  a  distance  of  about  three  thousand  miles 
engirdles  the  more  temperate  and  productive  regions  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent.  One  remark  made  by  Lenore  I 
may  mention,  prompted  as  it  was  by  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  landscape. 
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14  Beneath  this  endless  snow,"  she  said,  "  and  these 
boundless  frozen  plains  who  can  tell  what  ancient  and 
interesting  forms  of  civilization  may  have  once  flourished  ? 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  even  under  the  sea  lurk 
the  remains  of  civilizations  as  imposing  as  any  which  our 
times  have  seen." 

Towards  midnight  signs  were  not  wanting  that  we  were 
approaching  that  part  of  the  Continent  in  which  human 
life  was  sustainable,  for  little  patches  of  dark  showed  here 
and  there  amid  the  white  which  like  a  coverlid  hid  the 
earth's  surface.  About  one  o'clock  I  went  to  rest,  but  had 
not  slept  long  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  sound  which 
resembled  the  ringing  of  an  electric  bell,  a  noise  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  penetrating  quality.  It  continued  after  I 
had  awaked.  The  sound  which  I  now  heard  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  I  formerly  mentioned  as  indicating 
that  the  vril-power  of  my  friend's  own  ship  was  about  to 
give  out.  In  alarm  I  dressed  myself  with  haste  and 
ascended  to  the  deck.  I  saw  Elliot  in  the  midst  of  his 
officers  talking  eagerly. 

"  Gerald,"  he  said,  seeing  me,  "  come  hither.  Our 
power  is  failing  and  we  are  yet  at  a  great  distance 
from  our  destination.  We  bear  grave,  grave  tidings 
to  our  King,  and  besides  our  tidings,  you  know  what  a 
freight." 

"  How  far  distant  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  King  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  About  four  hundred  miles,"  he  replied. 

"  And  what  distance  will  our  power  enable  us  to 
measure  ? " 

"  About  two  hundred,"  he  replied. 
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"  Can  we  not  get  forward  in  one  of  our  launches  after 
that  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  made  inquiries  of  one  of  his  officers  whom  he  had 
directed  to  test  their  power,  and  told  me  that  the  best  of 
the  launches  freighted  lightly  would  be  able  to  make 
about  eighty  miles. 

"That  will  leave  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
for  us  to  travel  on  foot,"  said  I.  "  My  suggestion  is  that 
we  get  forward  with  the  ship  and  with  that  launch  as  far 
as  ever  we  can  go,  and  that  you  and  I,  on  foot,  travel  the 
intervening  distance.  I  think  too  that,  possibly,  we  might 
do  more  wisely  were  we  to  approach  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Great  Insurgent  in  such  a  manner  than  if  we 
were  to  arrive  there  on  board  a  great  ship  of  war,  a 
ship,  remember,  stolen  from  the  Tyranny.  The  King's 
people  in  that  case  would  probably  fire  upon  us,  at 
sight,  and  we  should  never  be  accorded  even  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  why  we  came  near  to  those 
dread  precincts.'' 

I  had,  in  fact,  suggested  nothing  more  than  had  already 
passed  through  Elliot's  mind,  but,  as  he  seemed  to  ask  for 
my  opinion,  I  gave  it. 

I  observed  that  below  us,  as  we  flew,  the  ground  was 
for  the  most  part  dark,  though  there  were  many  patches 
of  white,  and  all  the  mountains,  so  far  as  visible, were  clad 
in  snow. 

About  five  o'clock,  without  any  other  warning,  the 
machinery  collapsed  for  lack  of  power,  and  after  a  score 
or  two  of  heavy  mechanical  pulsations  the  ship,  which 
had  been  gradually  approaching  to  the  Earth,  finally 
crashed    down   into   a  forest  of    a    sort    of   light,  slight 
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fir-trees  which  resembled  larch,  and  which  yet  were 
not  larch.  Here  we  remained  as  it  were  fixed  and 
embedded. 

Nothing  further  remained  to  be  done  than  that  certain 
of  us  should  embark  on  one  of  the  ships  winged  launches 
— Lenore  of  course  being  one  of  us — and  get  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  King's  hiding-place  as  far  as  we 
could,  leaving  the  rest  to  guard  the  ship.  I  had  mentally 
determined  that  the  crew  of  that  launch  should  consist 
of  Lenore,  Don  Henrico,  Elliot,  myself,  and  one  of  the 
officers,  a  Macedonian  Turk,  but  of  an  English-speaking 
stock.  He  was  an  excellent  and  reliable  person,  stoical 
but  withal  cheerful,  courageous,  hardy,  very  apt  with 
his  hands,  and,  I  believed,  a  youth  who  was  not  likely 
to  be  taken  aback  by  any  emergencies  which  might  arise. 
Here,  at  all  events,  we  lay  for  the  present  hopelessly 
embedded  in  these  larches,  and  sagging  badly  to  one 
side,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  such  a  small 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  very  well  provided 
with  everything  that  men  and  even  women  might  require 
for  comfort  or  luxury. 

Then  we  got  our  pinnace  or  launch  into  trim  ;  the  best 
of  the  few  we  still  possessed.  Everything  which  we 
believed  or  fancied  that  we  might  need  we  stowed  on 
board.  After  that  we,  the  four  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned (for  I  had  carried  my  point  in  this  respect), 
climbed  on  board.  Elliot  gave  his  last  instructions  to  his 
lieutenant,  emphasizing  particularly  the  order  to  make 
the  ship  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  larch 
forest  by  certain  obvious  devices.  We  said  farewell  to 
our  friends,   started    into  air   and   flew   southwards  at  a 
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good  pace  just  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  availing 
ourselves  as  we  went  of  any  cover  or  protection  that 
the  nature  of  the  ground  might  permit.  Our  progress 
now  was  a  snail's  pace  compared  with  that  of  the  mighty 
and  glorious  cruiser  which  we  had  just  abandoned,  and 
yet  I  think  a  swallow  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
keep  pace  with  us  as  we  skimmed  over  those  woods, 
fleeing  ever  southwards  and  in  the  direction  of  the  King's 
quarters,  whose  situation  was  so  exactly  described  in  the 
letter. 

Two  hours  afterwards  the  fatal  alarm-bell  began  to 
ring,  and  half-an-hour  later  the  little  launch  subsided. 
We  took  care  to  descend  in  a  forest  glade,  so  that 
the  pinnace  in  its  descent  should  not  be  torn  by  the 
trees.  Immediately  we  shored  her  up  so  that  with  the 
advent  of  fresh  power  she  might  be  able  at  once  to 
move  forward.  Without  a  moment's  delay  we  cut  down 
and  planted  on  either  side  of  the  launch  many  leafless 
trees  so  as  to  effectually  screen  her  from  observation 
of  any  passing  foe.  Elliot  gave  a  variety  of  instructions 
to  the  Macedonian  Turk,  prescribing  for  him  the  exact 
nature  of  his  duties.  We  stored  up  in  knapsacks  every- 
thing which  we  deemed  that  we  might  require,  and,  having 
calculated  and  written  down  an  exact  identification  of  the 
spot,  set  forth  on  our  journey  by  ourselves. 
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THE     MASKED     FORTRESS 

We  were  now  almost  exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  seat  of  the  Great  Insurgent.  No  doubt 
we  might  have  brought  Lenore  forward  with  us,  but  in 
that  event  our  progress  would  have  been  less  rapid,  and 
already  we  were  beginning  to  anticipate  clangers  and 
difficulties  not  a  few,  in  the  attempt  to  approach  the  head- 
quarters of  the  King.  To  these  dangers,  which  were  all 
the  more  formidable  in  imagination  because  we  could  not 
clearly  foresee  their  nature,  we  thought  it  best  not  to 
subject  Lenore. 

My  parting  with  Lenore  was  very  tender.  I  believe  we 
both  shed  tears,  for  we  could  not  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  in  such  a  journey  as  that  upon  which  I  was  now 
setting  out,  one  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and 
through  such  wild  and  savage  regions,  many  forms  of  peril 
would  present  themselves,  and  that  this  might  be  our  last 
meeting. 

That  day  we  made  no  more  than  twenty  miles,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  cave  which  we  discovered  just  before 
the  sun  went  down.     For  supper  we  had  a  roasted  fowl, 
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resembling  the  Norwegian  capercailie,  which  Elliot  had 
shot  with  his  little  electric  gun.  I  think  I  have  not 
mentioned  this  little  engine  of  destruction  before.  Almost 
no  sport  could  be  derived  from  its  use,  for  one  had  only  to 
point  it  in  the  direction  of  the  game  to  succeed  in  killing. 
It  projected  a  little  globe  which,  at  a  certain  distance 
provided  for  by  the  adjustment  of  an  indicator  in  the 
weapon,  exploded  and  diffused  all  around  a  zone  of  sudden 
death  for  every  living  thing  within  its  circumference.  It 
was  a  recent  invention,  and  to  some  extent  still  in  the  toy 
stage,  for  the  explosive  pellet  could  not  be  discharged  to 
any  considerable  distance. 

The  floor  of  the  cave  was  carpeted  thick  with  leaves  and 
pine-needles  swept  in  here  by  the  wind.  So  we  had  a 
pleasant  night's  rest  and  slept  well. 

Next  day  our  progress  was  hardly  so  great  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  In  the  evening  when  Elliot  would 
have  lit  a  fire  in  the  forest,  at  the  spot  where  we  agreed 
to  camp,  I  would  not  suffer  him.  I  argued  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  a  guarded  place  as  that  to  which  we  were 
now  approaching  we  could  not  safely  show  ourselves  or 
attract  any  attention. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  "  a  constant  guard  is  maintained,  and 
scouts  and  sentinels  abound,  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the  air, 
or  traversing  on  foot  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  Such  a 
secret  as  the  King's  will  assuredly  be  guarded  by  methods 
the  most  stern  which  the  human  mind  can  in  any  way 
devise." 

Elliot  unfortunately  had  spent  too  much  of  his  life  in 
air-ships  to  be  a  hardy  and  vigorous  pedestrian.  So  I  had 
to  regulate   my  own  pace  by  his,  which  was  not  rapid. 
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Sometimes  we  encountered  deep  ravines,  to  get  round 
which  we  had  to  make  wide  detours.  Once  a  furious 
river  barred  our  way,  we  had  to  travel  about  thirty  miles 
along  its  banks  before  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  water 
was  still  enough  to  permit  us  to  cross.  Here  we  con- 
structed a  raft  and  poled  our  way  over.  For  the  most 
part  our  long  journey  lay  through  a  dense  forest  in  which, 
however,  there  was  little  of  bird  or  animal  life.  Twice  we 
saw  a  flying  ship  of  small  size,  travelling  slowly  and  close 
to  the  ground.  I  entertained  little  doubt  that  this  was 
one  of  the  Kings  scouts  or  patrols. 

As  we  continued  to  work  our  way  forward  through  this 
dense  forest  we  became  aware  that  the  pine-trees  were 
becoming  fewer  and  more  stunted.  Sometimes  we  got 
upon  bare  tracts.  These  we  never  crossed  without  scan- 
ning the  sky  and  horizon.  Taking  an  observation  upon,  I 
think,  the  ninth  day,  we  discovered  that  we  were  but  a 
very  few  miles  from  the  famous  spot  of  which  we  were  in 
search — the  sole  retreat  of  Liberty  in  the  World,  and  that 
it  lay  south-south-east  of  where  we  stood.  Our  progress 
in  that  direction  was  a  continued  descent.  All  this  dav  we 
were  conscious  of  a  roaring  of  waters  which  every  hour 
grew  louder.  As  evening  fell  the  roar  was  so  loud  that  we 
could  with  difficulty  hear  each  other's  voices.  Before 
camping  we  came  to  a  plateau  very  green  and  frilled  with 
rare  flowers.  Here  and  there  amid  the  greenery  there 
was  a  gleam  of  water.  From  different  parts  of  this  unex- 
pected Eden  in  the  wild  pine-forest  I  saw  ascending  what 
a  less  experienced  traveller  would  have  taken  to  be  smoke, 
but  which  I  perceived  at  once  to  be  steam  rising  from  hot 
springs.       Here  the    volcanic  nature   of   the  ground  had 
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created  this  little  oasis  of  almost  tropical  beauty  and  laxu- 
riance.  Taking  care  to  keep  well  under  cover  we  camped 
beside  one  of  these  boiling  springs,  and  made  our  supper 
on  a  bird  which  Elliot  had  shot,  cooking  it  in  the  hot 
spring. 

We  were  so  close  now  to  the  King's  retreat  that  we 
could  not  with  prudence  show  ourselves  outside  cover. 
One  or  other  of  us,  posted  in  a  tall  but  leafy  tree,  continued 
to  act  as  sentinel  while  it  was  day.  A  little  before  sun- 
down I  heard  a  warning  "  sh-h  "  from  Elliot,  and  crept 
closer  under  cover.  A  shadow  fell  upon  the  surrounding 
sunlit  sward.  Through  a  little  opening  in  the  leaves  I 
saw  something  of  a  blue  colour  slowly  pass,  almost  touch- 
ing the  thicket  in  which  I  lay.  A  sudden  wind,  caused 
by  the  wafture  of  wings,  shook  the  leaves  around  me,  at 
the  same  time  cooling  my  face  and  sending  a  chill  to  my 
heart.  Through  another  rift  towards  the  north  from 
where  I  crouched  I  saw  something  resembling  a  great  bird 
silently  and  slowly  passing  over  the  forest.  It  contained 
three  men,  two  of  whom  scanned  attentively  the  ground  as 
they  passed.  They  were  large,  fine-looking  men,  bearded, 
and  with  grave  and  considerate,  even  stern  countenances. 
I  had  no  doubt  as  to  who  they  were  or  what  were  their 
functions.  They  were  the  King's  patrols.  It  was  very 
probable,  too,  that  their  orders  were  to  shoot,  at  sight,  any 
human  being  whom  they  might  find  wandering  in  these 
regions.  A  secret  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  world 
depended,  and  to  maintain  whose  inviolability,  brave  men, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  continually  putting 
themselves  to  death,  would  be  defended  against  wandering 
explorers  or  trappers  by  the  promptest  and  most  pitiless 
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action.  The  more  I  pondered  upon  these  things  the  more 
perplexed  and  troubled  became  my  thoughts.  Dimly, 
all  along,  I  had  foreseen  the  difficulties  which  would 
surround  our  attempts  to  secure  access  to  the  King.  Now, 
seen  close  at  hand,  these  difficulties  began  to  assume 
the  shape  of  impossibilities.  Still  I  maintained  a 
cheerful  and  confident  demeanour.  Elliot  trusted  in 
me,  and  I  had  to  seem  firmer  and  more  hopeful  than 
I  felt. 

I  awoke  while  it  was  still  dawn  and  awakened  Elliot.  We 
breakfasted  and  cautiously  proceeded  through  the  forest 
still  working  south-south-east.  After  travelling  for  about 
an  hour  I  became  aware  that  the  pine -forest  ended  only  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  us.  Through  the  tree  trunks  I 
could  see  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  grey 
cliffs  crowned  with  woods.  Between  us  and  those  cliffs 
there  was  a  canyon.  Followed  by  Elliot,  and  taking 
advantage  of  some  undergrowth  which  at  a  point  a  little 
to  my  right  grew  thickly,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice.  Below  me  was  a  deep  ravine 
extending  north  and  south  and  dry  at  the  bottom  save 
for  a  little  black  stream  which  meandered  there.  About  a 
mile  further  to  my  left,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  north,  the 
ravine  broadened  out  disclosing  an  open  country.  Every- 
thing was  still  and  quiet  here.  The  ravine  looked  like  a 
spot  which  might  have  lain  unseen,  unvisited,  even  from 
the  making  of  the  world.  Neither  birds  nor  animals  were 
visible  anywhere.  Nevertheless  I  knew  that  a  teeming 
and  terrible  human  life  was  palpitating  in  this  quiet 
region.  Very  near  us  now  was  the  den  in  which  crouched 
the  World-dion,  hardening  his  heart  and  stiffening  his  sinews 
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before  the  final  spring  in  which  he  would  grapple  with  the 
great  dragon  of  the  Tyranny. 

As  I  gazed  on  the  grey,  lichen-clad  cliffs  before  me 
suddenly  I  started. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  whispered  Elliot. 

In  the  grey  face  of  the  cliffs  I  had  seen  a  man's  head 
and  shoulders.  I  glanced  aside  at  Elliot  and  looked  again. 
There  was  nothing  visible  where  I  had  seen  that  portent, 
nothing  but  the  grey  face  of  the  cliff.  Never  had  I  seen 
a  sight  so  eerie.  It  affected  me  more  than  it  should,  for  a 
clue  to  the  mystery  could  easily  be  furnished  by  the 
imagination.  The  opposing  cliff  was  certainly  honey- 
combed and  mined  for  defensive  purposes.  What  I  had 
seen  was  one  of  the  King's  people  showing  beyond  the 
shuttered  embrasure  of  a  fortress.  This  was  plainly  not 
the  King's  head-quarters,  not  the  concealed  retreat  con- 
cerning which  Elliot's  father  had  written,  for  the  ravine 
here  ran  from  north  to  south,  and  its  bottom  was  dry. 
That  in  which  was  the  gate  of  the  King's  fortress  and 
arsenal  ran  from  east  to  west,  and  a  great  river  raved 
there.  It  was  doubtless  the  roar  of  this  river  which  had 
been  sounding  in  our  ears  for  some  four-and-twenty  hours. 

I  was  about  to  retire  and  consult  with  Elliot  as  to  our 
next  step,  when  I  saw  a  man  suddenly  start  up  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  gigantic  opposing  precipice,  and  through 
a  glass  steadily  gaze  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  north  in  an 
eager  and  intent  manner.  He  as  suddenly  disappeared. 
Elliot,  too,  had  noticed  this  figure.  In  silence,  with  all 
but  suspended  breath  we  looked  to  see  what  would  come 
next.  We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Now  faint  but  clear, 
piercing  that  dull  roar  of  waters  like  some  delicate  rapier 
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of  sound,  I  heard,  far  away,  the  clarion  call  of  some  aerial 
cruiser.  She  was  plainly  approaching,  for  the  noise  grew 
momentarily  clearer.  All  at  once,  with  a  clangorous 
clashing  a  countless  number  of  black  spots  showed  in  the 
grey  face  of  the  cliff,  for  so  many  metallic  shutters  had 
been  suddenly  upraised,  or  flung  back,  and  through  the 
embrasures,  straight  glittering  tubes  shot  forth.  These 
tubes,  which  were  at  first  agitated  and  wavering,  finally 
grew  fixed,  pointing  in  different  directions,  some  up  and 
some  down  the  ravine,  while  some  were  aimed  directly  at 
the  opposing  cliff.  About  a  minute  later,  with  the  noise 
which  was  half-scream  half-roar,  something  blue  and  white 
rushed  past  sending  a  wind  like  a  hurricane  in  our  faces. 
A  ship  had  passed  us.  If  it  was  English  why  were  those 
destructive  tubes  projected  and  brought  into  their  varying 
positions  ?  If  it  was  one  of  the  enemy's  why  were  not 
those  engines  of  destruction  discharged  against  her  ?  But 
these  were  the  questions  and  surmisings  of  one  who  knew 
nothing.  In  less  than  half-a-minute  a  blinding  light  burst 
suddenly  forth  from  the  whole  face  of  the  cliff,  white, 
intense,  and  terrible,  like  lightning,  amid  which  I  saw  a 
black,  shapeless  mass  speed  past  beneath,  rushing  up  the 
ravine.  One  ship  had  passed  up  the  ravine  unscathed ;  a 
second  following  in  the  track  of  the  first  had  brought  into 
action  the  terrible  potencies  of  this  masked  fortress,  and 
had  been  reduced  to  a  cinder. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII 

AT   THE   GATES   OF   THE   KING 

I  CAN  safely  say  that  it  was  five  minutes  at  the  very 
least  before  Elliot  or  myself  could  address  each  other,  so 
appalling  was  the  spectacle  which  we  had  just  witnessed. 
Indeed  I  think  we  said  nothing,  only  exchanged  glances, 
and,  as  with  one  consent,  retreated  from  this  terrible  spot 
where  we  had  so  nearly  escaped  destruction.  We  retired 
into  the  forest  and  there  crouched  in  the  recesses  of  the 
thickest  undergrowth  that  we  could  discover.  Not  till 
then  did  we  converse  freely.  What  had  happened  was 
plainly  this.  The  first  ship  was  the  King's,  a  decoy ;  the 
second  an  Imperial  pursuing  cruiser.  The  black  mass 
was  the  charred  hull  of  the  latter.  That  blasted  remnant 
in  which  no  living  thing  survived,  was  carried  forward 
still,  for  a  while,  by  its  own  swift  momentum.  This  was 
that  shapeless  moving  mass  seen  black  in  the  midst  of 
that  glare  of  lightning.  Plain  enough  it  was  to  us  that  we 
had  terrible  men  to  deal  with.  We  were  here  laden  with 
great  tidings  for  the  captain  of  these  men,  tidings  that 

his  secret  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyranny,  and  that 
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his  daughter  the  Princess  Royal  of  his  House  was  alive 
and  near  at  hand.  But  how,  without  courting  destruction, 
were  we  to  appear  before  him  with  our  tidings  ?  As 
strangers,  unauthorized  wanderers  in  this  dread  region, 
would  we  not,  should  we  show  ourselves,  be  slain  at  sight 
without  mercy  ?  We  remained  here  talking  low  together 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Frank  Elliot's  native  hilarity 
came  out  even  now  in  a  laugh  or  a  quip  or  merry  thought, 
but  always  sotto  voce,  for  the  terror  of  the  fear  of  the  great 
Englishman  wras  over  all  this  place.  We  traversed  to- 
gether many  imaginable  modes  of  action,  and  considered 
many  possible  courses.  We  would  strip  off  our  shirts,  cut 
them  up  into  the  shape  of  letters,  by  night  hang  these 
letters  on  the  cliff's  edge  and  tell  our  tale  to  the  death- 
dealing  garrison  in  the  canyon.  We  would  construct  some 
rude  representation  of  the  flag  of  England  with  a 
rudimentary  Union  Jack,  using  the  juice  of  berries  for 
producing  the  necessary  stains  and  colours,  and  under 
that  protection  hold  colloquy  with  the  garrison.  We 
would  do — I  forget  what. 

Now,  had  I  been  a  free  man  I  dare  say  I  wrould  have 
adopted  and  executed  some  one  of  the  many  projects 
which  flitted  through  our  minds.  So  would  Elliot  if  he 
on  his  part  were  free,  and  not  under  my  government,  as 
in  fact  he  was.  But  I  could  never  forget  that  Lenore's 
safety  was  bound  up  in  ours.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
love  which  I  bore  her,  the  plainest  dictates  of  manhood 
and  chivalry  directed  me  on  this  occasion  to  take  the 
utmost  possible  care  of  myself  and  my  companion,  and 
run  no  risks  which  were  not  imperatively  called  for. 
Elliot  did  not  quite  see  the  situation  in  that  light,  but  I 
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would  not  consent  to  put  anything  to  the  hazard.  With 
the  arrival  of  night  I  resolved  to  catch  a  glimpse,  if 
possible,  of  the  entrance  to  the  King's  quarters,  though 
I  could  not  even  imagine  how  a  glimpse  of  the  same 
might  conceivably  assist  us  in  the  accomplishment  of  our 
purpose. 

The  night  fell,  at  first  dark.  We  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  that  terrible  ravine  and  thence,  under  cover  of  the 
trees,  moved  slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
travelling  towards  the  south.  Then  the  clouds  peeled 
away ;  there  was  bright  starlight,  and  somewhere  in  the 
east,  though  still  invisible,  the  moon  rose.  Keeping  well 
within  the  protection  afforded  by  the  trees  we  continued 
to  travel  southwards,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
insurgent's  stronghold,  guided  still  by  the  roar  of  waters. 
The  canyon  seemed  of  great  length ;  we  travelled  more 
than  a  mile  before  noticing  any  considerable  change  in 
its  configuration.  Then  the  precipice  on  our  side  curved 
round  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  wall  of  cliff  facing 
and  looking  down  the  ravine.  In  this  respect  the  ravine 
was  a  sort  of  ml  cle  sac  or  blind  alley  terminating  in  this 
blank  wall  of  cliff,  which  was  of  stupendous  height  and 
black  as  ebony.  At  our  feet  lay  a  great  mere  or  lagoon 
of  still,  black  water  in  which  I  saw  the  reflection  of  a  few 
stars,  by  contrast  showing  more  clearly  its  sombre  and 
Stygian  mass.  Inasmuch  as  I  nowhere  saw  the  blackened 
remnant  of  the  Imperial  cruiser  it  was  clear  that,  carried 
on  by  her  own  momentum,  she  had  brought  up  against  the 
cliff  and  fallen  back  into  the  lagoon.  This  death-trap,  in 
which  no  doubt  many  Imperial  cruisers  had  been  destroyed, 
was  even   deadlier  than  I  thought.     A  ship  whose  pilot 
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was  unacquainted  with  the  configuration  of  the  ravine, 
having  escaped  the  lightning  floods  discharged  from  the 
masked  battery  would  surely  be  broken  against  the  black 
cliffs.  In  three  or  five  seconds  after  passing  the  battery 
that  grim  barrier  would  arise  in  her  path.  How  then 
did  the  English  ship  escape  ?  The  fact  was  that  the  ml 
de  sac  in  which  the  ravine  seemed  to  terminate  was 
apparent  rather  than  real.  There  was  a  clear  way  of 
escape  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  cliff  ended.  An 
adroit  pilot  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  ravine 
would  as  he  passed  the  battery  slightly  alter  his  course 
towards  the  left  and  go  sheer  past  the  black  cliff,  passing 
between  it  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ravine,  and  so  out 
into  clear  space,  or  rather  into  another  and  greater  ravine 
which  I  shall  have  now  to  describe. 

This  black  cliff  beetling  over  that  gleaming  Stygian 
mere  at  its  feet  was,  in  fact,  the  northward-looking  face  of 
a  great  promontory  of  rock  which  here  divided  the  fortified 
ravine  running  north  and  south  from  another  deeper,  wider, 
and  in  every  way  more  sublime  which  ran  east  and  west. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  remember  the  official  report 
contained  in  the  body  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Frank 
Elliot  by  his  father,  will  perceive,  as  I  did,  that  we  were 
now  at  the  very  portals  of  the  King's  mysterious  subter- 
ranean arsenal,  city,  and  camp. 

The  fortified  ravine  was  dry ;  so  was  not  this  other  into 
which  we  now  looked  down.  Far  otherwise.  Here  from 
east  to  west  ran  a  mighty  river  rushing,  foaming,  and 
roaring,  such  a  torrent  of  headlong  boiling  and  tormented 
waters  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  whose  power  and 
volume  were  such  that  no  words  of  mine  can  even  suggest 
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to  the  imagination  the  appalling  and  sublime  nature  of 
the  spectacle.  That  black  pool  already  described  was  an 
inlet  of  the  river,  a  lagoon  fed  from  these  waters.  The 
barrier  of  rock  on  which  we  stood  and  which  divided  the 
two  ravines  was  rudely  triangular  and  tapered  to  a  point. 
We  crept  forward  to  this  point,  which  was  more  elevated 
than  the  rest  of  the  promontory,  and  there,  taking- 
advantage  of  some  underwood,  crouched  low  and  peered 
on  all  sides.  Here  almost  at  the  same  moment  we  could 
look  down  into  both  ravines.  We  were  on  the  summit  of 
that  great  spit  or  promontory  of  cliff  which  divided 
them. 

Somewhere  eastward  lay  the  glacier  which,  as  I  knew, 
fed  this  mighty  torrent  roaring  at  our  feet,  but  it  was 
invisible  from  where  we  were.  Southwards  rose  snowy 
highlands  and  snow-clad  mountains,  and,  out-topping  the 
rest,  one  giant  of  the  chain  belching  fire  and  smoke 
against  the  stars.  Near  at  hand,  however,  for  many  miles 
all  round  there  was  no  snow  and  the  temperature  was 
moderate. 

I  shall  in  future  distinguish  these  ravines  by  referring 
to  the  former,  that  which  held  the  lightning-battery,  as 
the  canyon,  and  the  latter  down  which  the  torrent  ran 
as  the  ravine.  The  ravine  and  its  river  were  about  a 
mile  wide. 

In  the  clear  starlight  I  could  see  the  opposing  cliffs 
very  plainly.  They  were  a  uniform  grey,  blackening  to- 
wards the  base  owing  to  the  spray  and  mist  flung  up  by 
the  boiling  river  out  of  the  hell  of  tormented  waters 
which  raged  here.  Here  and  there,  anchored  with  strong 
roots  in  some  cleft,  sturdy  pine-trees  grew  and  throve.     I 
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endeavoured  to  decide  where  was  the  opening  to  the 
King's  citadel,  but  in  vain,  though  its  position  in  a  general 
way  was  determined  by  the  point  at  which  the  fortified 
canyon  debouched  or  gave  upon  the  ravine.  It  was 
certainly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  canyon. 

While  we  continued  gazing,  filled  with  speechless  awe 
and  wonder,  suddenly  with  a  roar  as  of  rattling  thunder 
a  great  square  space  of  the  opposing  cliff  rolled  up  like 
the  curtain  of  a  theatre  save  that  the  motion  was  almost 
instantaneous,  revealing  an  interior,  filled  with  light, 
which  streamed  forth  upon  the  river  a  great  square  of 
dazzling  illumination.  Immediately  afterwards,  with  closed 
wings  which  gradually  expanded,  a  splendid  ship,  all  green 
and  gold  and  beaked  with  a  brazen  figure  which  held  in 
its  right  hand  something  which  flashed  like  a  diamond, 
glided  forth  without  sound.  She  curved  gracefully  round 
so  as  to  enter  the  canyon  and  circumvent  the  promontory 
on  whose  extreme  point  we  lay  concealed.  So,  entering 
the  canyon  she  glided  through  it  towards  the  north  on  her 
unknown  errand — surely  not  one  of  mercy.  I  looked 
again  to  the  great  gate  by  which  she  had  emerged  expect- 
ing to  see  the  curtain  rush  down  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen, 
when  a  second  ship,  statelier  and  larger,  green,  blue  and 
gold,  and  beaked  with  a  brazen  female  figure  whose  hands, 
joined  above  and  behind  her  head,  held  a  flashing  sword, 
swam  forth,  and  fluttering  upwards,  till  free  from  the 
ravine,  ascended  in  spiral  circles  into  the  heavens.  A 
third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth  followed,  all  of  which  pursued  the 
course  taken  by  the  first,  round  our  promontory  and  then 
down  the  canyon.  Others  followed  till  I  had  counted 
nine.     Looking  now  upwards  I  could  see  that  second  ship 
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still  ascending  in  her  spiral  course  and  already  seeming  no 
bigger  than  a  wild  swan.  Then  with  another  thunderous 
roar  sounding  above  the  duller  roar  of  the  river  that 
curtain  of  seeming  rock  fell.  There  foamed  and  whirled 
the  mighty  torrent  of  frenzied  water  impended  over  by 
those  grey  stupendous  cliffs.  The  ravine  now  seemed  to 
be  the  chosen  haunt  of  solitude  and  savage  loneliness. 
The  contrast  between  all  this  and  that  marvellous 
exhibition  of  human  power  and  might  affected  my  mind 
in  a  strange  manner,  and  struck  a  momentary  torpor  upon 
the  intellectual  faculties.  I  turned  and  looked  at  Elliot, 
who  looked  at  me  silently  with  eyes  large  and  bright. 
Like  myself,  he  was  the  prey  of  emotions  which  could  not 
be  expressed  in  words. 

Presently  as  if  by  common  consent  we  retreated  into 
the  pine  forest,  and  made  our  way  to  that  little  plateau  of 
boiling  springs  which  I  have  already  described.  That 
spot  for  many  reasons  we  had  decided  to  make  our  camping 
ground.  It  was  warmer  here  than  elsewhere,  and  there 
was  excellent  cover.  Moreover,  here  only  in  this  region 
was  drinking-water  procurable.  On  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  we  found  a  large  shrub,  hollow  underneath,  some- 
thing like  a  great  leafy  umbrella.  The  floor  was  thickly 
carpeted  with  dry  leaves.  Into  this  we  crept  like  a  pair 
of  thieves,  and  here  for  the  first  time  began  to  exchange 
thoughts  freely  concerning  the  wonders  we  had  just 
witnessed.  Oar  position  had  something  comical  in  it  as 
well  as  dangerous.  From  the  Arctic  Circle  we  had  come 
to  the  Antarctic  seeking  the  King's  quarters.  We  were 
now  at  his  gates,  yet  knew  not  what  to  do.  When,  after 
such  murmured  or  whispered  conversation,  we  at  last  lay 
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down  to  sleep,  I  continued  awake  for  some  time,  going 
over  mentally  and  comparing  all  the  various  modes  of 
possible  action  which  we  had  already  discussed.  While 
so  engaged  sleep  came  upon  me  unawares. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  human  voices  quite 
close  to  me,  the  voice  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  boy ;  both 
voices  were  good  and  pleasantly  toned. 

"  I  shall  return  in  half-an-hour ,"  said  the  man.  "  Be 
prepared  then." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  quite  sufficient  time,"  replied  the 
boy. 

Opening  a  loop-hole  in  our  leafy  lair  I  saw  a  small  air- 
ship winging  its  way  over  the  forest,  and  near  me  on  the 
ground  a  bright  and  amiable-looking  lad  of  about  fifteen 
who  was  at  the  moment  stooping  over  a  flower  which  he 
seemed  to  examine  with  pleasure.  Then  he  looked  all 
around  him  with  a  happy  expression  of  countenance,  and 
presently  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  commenced  to  dig  up 
by  the  roots  such  herbs  or  flowers  as  he  fancied,  putting 
them  one  by  one  into  a  bag  at  his  side.  I  awoke  Elliot, 
who  continued  to  regard  the  youth  with  as  much  curiosity 
and  interest  as  myself.  My  notion  was  to  capture  this 
youth  while  off  his  guard,  forcibly  smother  any  cries 
which  he  might  attempt  to  utter,  and  while  he  was  dumb 
and  powerless  explain  to  him  who  we  were  and  why  we 
were  here.  Fortune,  however,  which  had  done  so  much 
in  dropping  the  youth  on  our  plateau,  did  more,  she 
brought  him  into  the  very  midst  of  his  foes,  and  saved  us 
from  the  danger  of  exhibiting  ourselves  in  the  open. 

Once  as  he  passed  close  by  our  bower  the  lad's  curiosity 
led  him  to  draw  asunder  the  leaves  and  look  in.     Per- 
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ceivino*  his  intention  we  took  care  to  stand  on  one  side  of 
the  little  aperture  which  he  had  so  made.  With  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure  he  burst  into  the  dim  and  dome- 
shaped  interior,  but  only  to  find  himself  prostrate  on  the 
ground  held  down  there  by  force  and  with  my  hand  over 
his  mouth. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE   DEN   OF   THE   WORLD-REBEL 

"We  mean  you  no  harm,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  had 
quelled  his  struggles,  "  none  whatever,  and  we  are  English- 
men and  friends  of  the  King,  only  not  yet  enrolled  in  his 
service.  We  are  here  with  the  gravest  tidings.  Our  only 
desire  is  to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  Promise  that 
you  will  not  cry  out  and  I  shall  take  my  hand  from  your 
mouth." 

Though-  terribly  frightened,  he  was  an  intelligent  lad 
and  seemed  to  understand.  He  assented  with  a  nod,  and 
I  released  him.  He  sat  up,  and  with  an  aggrieved  air, 
asked  why  we  had  treated  him  so  roughly.  "  But  for  my 
promise  I  would  soon  be  even  with  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

"But  we  have  your  promise,"  I  said,  "  and  that  disables 
you." 

He  was  a  fine,  ingenuous  lad,  and  urged  no  casuistry  on 

the  subject.     Then  becoming  more  frank  I  told  him  that 

we  feared,  as  trespassers,  to  be  shot  at  sight  should  we 

show  ourselves  here,  and  that  had  we  not  captured  him  by 

surprise,  and  therefore  by  violence,  he  might  have  shot  us. 

"My   King,"  he   replied,  doffing  his  cap  as  he  spoke, 
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"  does  not  permit  us  to  treat  chance  visitors  in  that  cruel 
and  barbarous  manner.  Any  such  who  have  come  too 
near  are  simply  taken  up  and  dropped  again  at  a 
distance.  Two  men  did  indeed  once  surprise  our  secret. 
They  are  now  in  the  city  and  not  suffered  to  leave  it." 

After  this  we  had  some  further  conversation  in  whicti  we 
gave  him  a  general  outline  of  our  history  without  com- 
municating our  State  secrets. 

"  You  are  a  very  rude  and  rough  sort  of  men/'  he  said. 
"  You,  especially  you,  Long-beard,"  meaning  me,  "  see,  you 
have  blooded  my  mouth.  But  I  scorn  to  bear  a  grudge. 
So  I  shall  just  tell  my  father  when  he  comes  back  that  you 
are  two  English  gentlemen  who  want  to  go  into  the  King's 
presence.  My  agreement  with  you,  I  suppose,  ends 
there/' 

Afterwards,  as  we  began  to  understand  each  other,  I 
talked  with  him  about  botany,  of  which  science  I  knew  a 
little,  having  been  once  a  medical  student,  and  soon  we 
became  very  friendly. 

On  the  return  of  the  flying-boat  the  lad  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  introduced  us  to  his  father  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  herald  and  as  if  we  were  very  great  personages. 
Then  we  climbed  on  board  after  our  late  captive  by  a  rope- 
ladder  let  down  from  the  bulwarks.  We  were  received  by 
the  commander  with  a  certain  courtesy  which  might  or 
might  not  veil  unfriendly  purposes.  At  all  events,  he 
promised  to  bring  us  before  the  King,  as  we  desired.  He 
was  very  polite  and  offered  refreshments,  of  which  we 
partook.  Suddenly  the  boat  sent  forth  a  peculiar  trumpet 
cry.  When  I  looked  around  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of 
this,  I  found  that  we  were  winging  our  way  up  that  fortified 
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canyon,  and  were  almost  just  above  the  Stygian  pool 
beneath  the  black  cliff.  Far  above  me  I  could  see  the  tip 
of  the  promontory,  whence  Elliot  and  myself  had  witnessed 
the  unclosing  of  the  King's  dread  portals,  and  the  forth- 
coming of  his  cruisers.  Rounding  the  point  of  the  same 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  ravine,  the  mighty  opposing 
cliffs,  and  that  rush  of  descending  water.  Beyond,  the  door 
of  the  royal  city  lay  open.  That  peculiar  trumpet  cry, 
acting,  as  the  reader  may  chance  to  remember,  upon 
sensitive  flame,  had  set  in  motion  the  machinery  by  which 
the  door  was  uprolled.  While  I  stared  at  the  aperture 
with  much  intentness  and  curiosity,  I  heard  a  mighty 
clanking  of  chains,  and  a  roar  as  of  gigantic  wheeled 
vehicles,  heavily  laden,  rolling  over  a  firm  pediment. 
Somewhere  within,  but  at  a  great  distance,  I  perceived  a 
perpendicular  line  of  light  in  the  darkness.  This  quickly 
broadened ;  presently  I  became  aware  that  vast  folding- 
doors  of  steel  or  iron  were  swiftly  unclosing.  Beyond, 
bathed  in  soft  light,  I  could  see  what  appeared  to  be  a 
great  city.  There,  men  and  women  moved  to  and  fro. 
They  were  brilliantly  attired,  and  their  motions  and 
gestures  expressed  hilarity  and  animation.  On  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  I  saw  rows  of  mighty  pillars.  They 
extended  far,  and,  in  fact,  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  dim 
distance.  There  were  many  streets,  not  of  houses  but  of 
what  seemed  to  be  tents  or  pavilions  of  painted  timber,  or 
of  vari-coloured  linen  or  silk.  The  whole  scene,  in  which 
vista  melting  by  gradations  into  an  unknown  beyond,  was 
the  most  striking  feature,  was  filled  with  a  subdued  light, 
soft  and  golden.  It  was  like  a  vision  seen  in  some  rapt 
moment  by  one  of  those  gorgeously  imaginative  dreamers 
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of  the  East,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments. Owing  to  the  speed  with  which  we  shot 
through  the  gates  and  the  vestibule,  everything  passed 
before  me  like  a  flash.  If  I  here  describe  things  with 
particularity,  it  is  because  I  supplement  a  momentary  and 
fleeting  vision  with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  afterwards 
acquired. 

The  wide  vestibule  leading  into  that  pillared  hall 
or  even  inhabited  city  was  strongly  defended.  Three 
distinct  sets  of  mighty  folding-doors  had  opened  there 
simultaneously  to  give  us  passage.  On  both  sides,  tier 
above  tier,  I  saw  black  rows  of  embrasures.  These 
opened  from  interior  hidden  galleries  in  the  living  rock, 
and  from  them  projected  slender  brazen  tubes,  such  as 
I  had  seen  shoot  floods  of  lightning  against  the  doomed 
Imperialist  cruiser  in  the  canyon.  Through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  flowing  towards  the  entrance,  ran  a  bright 
river — here,  still  and  placid,  there  hurried  and  agitated  in 
rapids,  or  white  and  flashing  in  waterfalls  and  cascades. 
On  either  side  were  broad  footways  flagged  with  white 
marble.  These  again  were  flanked  with  rows  of  shining 
pavilions  filled  with  articles  which  seemed  to  be  exposed 
for  sale.  Beyond  these  on  either  hand,  on  terraces  rising 
one  behind  the  other,  I  saw  other  streets  of  pavilions  which 
I  took  to  be  dwelling-houses.  From  the  doors  of  some, 
young  girls  looked  down  on  the  scene,  or  watched  us  as  we 
floated  past,  but  without  any  appearance  of  interest. 
Other  rows  of  great  pillars  started  from  these  terraces. 
Far  aloft  I  saw  thin  square  and  Doric  capitals  pressed 
against  the  roof  of  this  marvellous  city.  They  were  of 
enormous  size  and  power,  with  massive  plinths  and  pedi- 
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ments.  Railed  galleries  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  upon 
which  many  persons,  men  and  women,  stood  or  walked  to 
and  fro.  The  hum  of  conversation  resounded  everywhere, 
rising  now  and  then  into  clear  excited  speech  or  pleasant 
laughter.  As  I  looked  up  to  judge  the  height  of  those 
colossal  pillars  I  had  to  lean  my  head  far  back.  The  dome 
which  these  pillars  supported  was  blue,  and  looked  like  a 
sky.  Now  I  became  aware  of  something  approaching  out 
of  the  interior.  Looking  forward,  I  saw  a  splendid  cruiser 
gliding  down  with  half-unclosed  steady  pinions  out  of  those 
inner  and  unknown  regions.  Suddenly,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  clear  and  heart-piercing  flutes,  there  arose  a 
chorus  of  manly  voices  singing.  The  words  I  could  not 
distinguish,  but  the  music  and  voices  seemed  charged  with 
passion  and  heroic  resolve.  The  sentiment  suggested  was 
that  of  "  Morituri  te  Salutamus,"  and  was  sung  by  the 
crew  of  the  approaching  ship.  Then  the  burthen  was 
taken  up  by  the  city,  but,  through  all  that  storm  of  sound, 
I  could  distinctly  hear  the  stern  masculine  chant  of  the 
shipmen,  leading  and  dominating.  As  the  song  ended  a 
deafening  cheer  was  raised  which  seemed  to  shake  that 
pillared  world.  Then,  far  away,  in  remoter  regions, 
mellowed  by  distance,  I  heard  the  same  song,  more  faintly, 
continued  by  those  who  saw  nothing  which  passed  here, 
but  whose  souls  had  been  stirred  by  the  singing.  Friendly 
cries  and  greetings  passed  between  the  shipmen  and  those 
who  stood  below  on  the  marble  footways  by  the  river,  or 
at  the  doors  of  those  inhabited  pavilions,  or  who  leaned 
against  the  railings  of  the  gallery  which  ran  between  the 
pillars.  Slowly,  with  vast  dispread  wings,  quite  motion- 
less, the  great  cruiser  glided  past,  and  presently,  behind 
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me,  I  heard  the  thunderous  rolling  and  reverberation 
sounding  from  the  entrance,  when  the  great  brazen  gates, 
revolving  on  their  wheels,  unfolded  to  let  forth  this 
champion  of  Liberty,  bound  seemingly  on  some  more  than 
usually  perilous  mission.  These  men  I  guessed  were  going 
forth  to  almost  certain  destruction,  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  burthen  of  that  passionate  song ;  there  was  "  Morituri" 
in  every  tone  of  it. 

Now  I  beard  a  vast  tinkling  as  of  innumerable  hammers, 
metal  striking  metal,  and  a  mighty  hum,  compounded  of 
many  noises.  We  were  leaving  that  gay  city  with  all  its 
beauty,  colour,  and  grace,  and  entering  the  working- 
quarters  of  this  Cyclopean  population.  Here  on  either 
side,  between  the  pillars,  I  saw  many  acres  of  ground  filled 
with  unfamiliar  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances  of  a 
thousand  different  kinds.  Here  laboured  thousands  of 
industrious  workers.  I  heard  strong  voices  of  command, 
and  the  ready  cry  "  Ay,  ay,"  of  those  who  obeyed.  The 
air  here  was  dim  with  exhalations,  through  which  shone 
the  lights  of  innumerable  fires.  How  the  smoke,  generated 
here,  escaped  into  the  outer  world  so  as  to  avoid  the  notice 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Tyranny,  I  learned  afterwards: 
through  certain  tubes  and  flues  which  met  in  one  of  great 
dimensions,  it  passed  southwards  and  discharged  all 
vapours  into  that  volcano  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
No  separate  smoke  ascending  here  excited  the  curiosity  of 
any  of  the  Imperial  commanders  who  might  happen  to 
pass  by.  They  saw  no  smoke,  save  that  which  was  up- 
rolled  into  the  heavens  from  the  crater  of  "  Azazel's 
Banner." 

Passing  more  slowly  through  the  industrial  quarter,  we 
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reached  a  great  area  thronged  with  winged  cruisers,  built, 
or  in  the  making.  This  quarter  was  quite  luminous, 
as  is  the  earth  when  the  moon  and  stars  shine  clearly  on  a 
frosty  night.  Comparative  silence  reigned  here.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the  parts  of  the  ships  were  made  in 
those  great  factories  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  were 
here  put  together  without  noise.  One  ship  just  completed 
was  being  moved  to  the  launching  point,  whence  she 
would  fly  down  the  city  towards  its  entrance  and  so  into 
the  open  air.  She  lay  in  a  frame  with  her  beak  towards 
the  entrance ;  frame  and  ship  were  being  swiftly  raised  on 
high  by  some  mechanical  force,  the  nature  of  which  I  could 
not  understand.  Far  away  on  the  left  I  could  here  see  the 
bare  cliffs,  which  walled  this  mighty  underground  city. 
There  beside  those  cliffs  I  saw  trucks  coming  and  going 
continually,  heard  the  noise  of  mining  and  boring,  and  the 
fall  of  cUbris  into  the  trucks.  Mining  machinery  in  rapid 
motion,  glued,  as  it  were,  against  the  roughened  face  of 
the  cliff,  was  ceaselessly  quarrying  there,  enlarging  the 
space  limits  of  our  King.  The  falling  ddbris  and  rubble 
fell  into  trucks  descending  in  streams.  As  a  truck  filled, 
it  travelled  round  in  a  circle  till  its  face  was  towards  the 
cave's  entrance,  and  then  merrily  ran  down  the  incline  and 
disappeared,  no  doubt  to  shoot  its  burthen  into  that  rush- 
ing torrent  without,  which  would  dispose  of  it  quickly 
enough,  so  tremendous  was  its  scour.  The  trucks  started 
full  and  came  back  empty.  All  this  mining  and  boring, 
and  the  carrying  away  and  out-shooting  of  the  debris  was 
the  work  of  a  sheerly  mechanical  agency.  So  far  as  I  could 
see  the  complex  machinery  was  at  work  here  without  the 
supervision  even   of  any  human  being.     Vast  as  was  the 
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area  of  our  Kings  subterranean  city,  it  was  not  vast 
enough  for  his  needs.     At  this  point  it  was  being  enlarged. 

Now  we  came  to  a  pause,  hovered,  drew  nigh  to  the 
ground,  and  alighted.  Before  I  could  make  any  further 
observation  of  all  the  curious  and  interesting  things  with 
which  I  was  surrounded,  a  tall  grave  man,  succinctly  clad, 
save  for  a  scarlet  cape  depending  from  his  shoulders,  bade 
Elliot  and  myself  follow  him.  His  attire  resembled  some- 
what our  conventional  Elizabethan  style  of  dress,  viz.  long 
hose,  doublet  and  cape.  Here  I  may  remark  that  such, 
though  with  many  slight  variations,  was  the  attire  or 
uniform  of  all  the  King's  people  of  the  warrior  or  official 
class.  The  rest  wore  a  looser  and  more  flowing  kind  of 
raiment. 

The  commander  of  our  little  ship  and  his  son,  our  late 
captive,  accompanied  us. 

The  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  cave  was  here 
apparent ;  it  was  an  angle  formed  by  the  convergence  from 
either  side  of  those  huge  walls  of  cliff.  In  the  angle  at  a 
point  where  the  naked  cliff  adjoined  the  blue  dome  a 
white  cataract  leaped  down,  and  foaming  as  it  raced  from 
crag  to  crag,  fell  to  the  floor  and  rolled  down  the  city. 
The  beautiful  stream  to  which  I  have  referred  had  its 
source  here. 

We  ascended  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs  to  a  terrace 
crowded  with  men  who  were  attired  like  our  conductor, 
men  of  a  very  noble  and  dignified  bearing.  Passing 
through  these  we  entered  a  great  pavilion  or  tent,  and  in 
another  moment  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the 
English,  the  Nameless  One,  the  Great  Insurgent. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX 

BEFORE   THE   KING 

Though  he  was  dressed  plainly,  carelessly — even  a 
stronger  word  might  be  used  here — hardly  had  I  entered 
the  pavilion  when  I  recognized  the  King.  He  sat  at  a 
plain  table  surrounded  by  secretaries,  to  whom  he  dictated 
rapidly  words  which  they  seemed  to  take  down  in  short- 
hand. Many  noble-looking  and  splendidly-dressed  men 
stood  around ;  but  amongst  all  in  this  presence  the  King 
was  conspicuous  even  in  this,  that  he  was  the  worst- 
dressed  man  of  all.  He  was  short  of  stature,  but  seem- 
ingly of  great  physical  strength.  His  accents  were  swift, 
harsh,  and  imperative.  Before  me,  as  I  perceived  at  once, 
I  saw  a  man  who  was  trusted,  and  at  the  same  time 
feared,  a  man  trusted  boundlessly,  followed  blindly,  but 
not  loved,  perhaps,  save  by  a  few;  a  formidable  man; 
swift  of  thought,  rapid  in  action,  dictatorial  and  impera- 
tive. His  shoulders  were  broad  for  his  height ;  his  neck 
thick  and  bull-like,  and  his  features  irregular.  His  face 
was  massive,  compact,  and  full  of  manly  force  and  resolu- 
tion;  his  forehead  broad,  low,  and  very  intelligent;   his 

eyes  black,   flashing,  minatory,  and  penetrating.     Never 
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had  I  seen  one  who  bore  upon  his  front  such  visible 
tokens  of  the  habits  of,  and  the  capacity  for,  command ; 
a  man-ruling  man,  if  ever  there  was  such.  As  we  entered, 
without  pausing  for  a  single  moment  in  his  rapid  dicta- 
tion, he  shot  a  swift  glance  like  a  sword  in  our  direction. 
He  looked  carelessly  at  Elliot,  whom  I  had  caused  to  enter 
first,  but  scrutinized  for  a  second  or  two  longer  my  more 
solemn  and  mature  physiognomy.  I  confess  I  found  it 
hard  to  endure,  without  quailing,  the  searchlight  of  that 
gaze.  Then  he  looked  away,  continuing  his  dictation,  but 
anon  directed  again,  and  this  time  anchored,  those  terrible 
eyes  upon  mine. 

I  did  not  lower  mine  before  his,  or  permit  the  eyelids 
to  quiver,  though  my  heart  was  beating  audibly.  What  I 
feared  was  one  swift  order  of  dismissal  from  his  presence, 
without  leave  to  open  our  lips  or  utter  a  single  word. 
What  were  we  to  this  man  whose  eyes  were  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  earth,  whose  mind  was  fixed  upon  such 
mighty  issues  as  were  involved  in  his  life-and-death 
struggle  with  the  Tyranny  ?  To  him  we  were  no  more 
than  beetles  or  ants,  of  no  more  account  than  a  spider's 
thread  in  the  path  of  a  giant.  With  one  word,  nay,  with 
a  raised  hand  and  a  significant  silence,  he  might  sweep 
us  into  nothingness,  into  his  own  deep  pit  of  oblivion, 
where  for  him  all  things  immemorable  and  of  no  con- 
sequence slept  unnoticed.  Probably  we  would  not  even 
get  a  hearing  for  our  tidings.  Possibly,  hearing  them,  he 
would  laugh  and  with  a  gesture  dismiss  us  for  ever, 
resuming  his  mighty  schemes  and  purposes.  Then  I 
resolved — for  the  combative  spirit  had  been  awakened  in 
me  by  those  looks — not  to  leave  this  presence,  come  what 
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might,  without  saying  my  say,  and  that  not  in  the  very 
meekest  manner.  Plain  enough  it  was  to  me  that  this 
was  a  man  who  had  seldom  or  never  been  checked  or 
thwarted,  never  had  heard  one  bold  word,  never  a  phrase 
which  was  not  an  echo  of  his  own  thought. 

"  You  Imperialists,''  he  cried  presently,  "  stand  forth/' 
He  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  Tyranny. 

Elliot  and  I  stood  forth,  I  in  the  background. 

"We  are  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,"  said  Elliot. 

"  Your  garb  is  Imperial,"  retorted  the  King.  "I  know 
all  my  people,  and  you  are  not  of  them.  Why  did  you 
come  hither  ? " 

"  To  let  your  Majesty  know  that  your  secret  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Imperial  Council,"  replied  Elliot.  He 
was  nervous  and  spoke  with  trepidation. 

"  Yes,  yes,  every  one  taken  by  my  people  has  some  such 
plausible  explanation.  Commandant  of  the  Home  Circles, 
my  commendations  to  Captain  Sebastiano  Ferrello  for  his 
vigilance.  Marshal,"  he  added,  "  these  men  are  no  chance 
wanderers  and  explorers,  hunters,  or  estrays,  such  as  it  is 
my  custom  to  receive  with  mercy.  They  are  of  the 
fighting  cast  of  the  Empire.  Take  and  deal  with  them 
you  best  know  how." 

As  Elliot  in  this  crisis  of  our  fate  could  not  say  one 
word,  I  stepped  forward,  and  with  a  strong  voice  and 
determined  manner,  said  in  the  English  tongue — 

"  Your  Majesty,  we  presented  ourselves  voluntarily  to 
your  people.  That  would  be  an  act  of  madness  if  we  were 
what  you  think.  Would  your  Majesty  set  up  a  new 
Tyranny  in  place  of  the  old,  and  condemn  men  to  death 
without   a   hearing  ?     This   youth   knows  that    we   were 
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not  captured,  but  ourselves  sought  admission  into  your 
presence.5' 

"Who  are  you,  fellow?"  cried  the  King,  starting  to  his 
feet  and  in  a  transport  of  passion.  "  Do  you  know  in 
whose  presence  you  stand  ? " 

f'l  am  a  free-born  Englishman,"  I  replied,  "  standing  in 
the  presence  of  my  King." 

He  said  nothing,  but  for  a  moment  seemed  to  devour 
me  with  those  terrible  eyes. 

I  broke  the  silence,  flinging  into  my  tones  as  much  of 
pride  and  subdued  passion  as  I  could  assume,  and  indeed 
by  this  time  I  was  thoroughly  aroused. 

"  Do  we  look  like  men  who  would  lie  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Clear  the  chamber/'  said  the  King  ;  u  I  would  speak 
with  these  men,  and  alone." 

"  Alone  ? "  said  one  of  the  chief  men  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  alone,"  answered  the  King. 

In  a  few  moments  the  chamber  was  empty. 

"  Draw  nigh,"  said  the  King. 

We  did  so. 

H  I  am  irresponsible,"  he  said  in  English,  and  in  gentle 
and  conciliatory  accents,  "  irresponsible  and  absolute.  It 
may  be  that  sometimes  I  walk  apart  from  the  strict  road 
of  royal  justice.  How  know  you  that  my  secret  is  with 
the  Imperial  Council  ?  " 

"  One  of  my  crew,  who  knew  it,  played  traitor,  and 
escaped,"  replied  Elliot. 

"  How  did  he  know  it  ?  " 

"  From  me." 

"  And  you  ?  " 
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"  It  was  told  me  by  my  father." 

u  Who  was  your  father  ?  " 

«  The  Prince  of  Zarosk." 

"  One  Imperialist  only  knew  my  secret,  and  it  was  not 
he,"  replied  the  King,  with  a  certain  fierce  emphasis.  As 
he  spoke  he  frowned  and  cast  on  Elliot  an  annihilating 
look.  I  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  bosom  and  pluck 
forth  a  little  silver  call.  In  another  moment  he  would 
have  blown  upon  it,  and  our  doom  have  been  sealed,  when, 
owing  to  a  flash  of  inspiration,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  he  might  not  know  his  ancient  friend  by  a  territorial 
title,  which  was  perhaps  subsequently  conferred.  So  I 
added  in  continuation  of  my  friend's  last  words — 

"  Charles  Mandeville  Elliot." 

The  King  started  from  his  seat  and  ran  towards  us. 
He  took  my  friend  by  both  hands,  which  he  wrung,  look- 
ing at  the  same  time  into  his  face,  while  his  own  seemed 
disturbed  by  strange  emotions.  Then  resuming  his  seat, 
he  leaned  on  the  table,  concealing  his  face  between  his 
hands,  and  was  silent  for  the  space  of  some  minutes,  while 
he  seemed  to  struggle  with  some  great  internal  agitation. 
We  stood  by  in  silence.  At  last  recovering  himself  he 
beckoned  us  both  to  be  seated.  Together  we  sat  at  the 
same  table  like  three  friends.  The  astonishing,  the  in- 
credible nature  of  this  situation  is  apparent  to  me  now, 
but  was  not  so  apparent  then,  the  King's  simple  manhood 
overwhelming  all  considerations  arising  from  his  rank  and 
power.  Turning  to  me  then  in  a  most  gracious  and  gentle 
manner,  he  said — 

"  I  thank  you  for  having  saved  me  the  commission  of  a 
terrible  crime.    I  owe  this  to  your  promptness  and  courage." 
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"  Pardon  me  again,  your  Majesty,"  said  I.  "  Only  a 
regard  for  your  welfare,  and  the  great  cause  which  you 
represent,  causes  me  to  speak  as  I  do.  But  absolute 
power  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  time  too  much  for 
one  man.  A  council,  a  body  of  advisers  of  proved  bold- 
ness, wisdom,  and  independence  of  character,  has  ever 
surrounded  the  most  famous  captains  and  monarchs." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  King;  "but  when  I  lost  the 
battle  of  Palambo,  having  been  overborne  by  my  com- 
manders, I  resolved  to  have  done  with  counsellors  and  to 
be  the  one  source  of  all  authority." 

I  held  my  peace.  I  was  regaining  my  self-control  which 
I  had  lost. 

He  now  turned  to  Elliot,  who,  reassured  by  the  altered 
manner  of  the  King,  related  succinctly  all  that  had 
happened  since  his  meeting  with  me  down  to  the  reading 
of  the  contents  of  his  fathers  letter. 

The  King  was  a  second  time  visibly  agitated.  His 
agitation  was  still  more  visible  when  he  heard  that  his 
child  had  possibly  survived  the  mother,  and  might  be  still 
alive. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  amid  all  my  plans  and  projects 
I  have  been  ever  haunted  by  the  thought  of  what  must 
inevitably  happen  when  I  die,  and  when  the  power  which 
I  have  here  built  up,  and  which  will  one  day  destroy  the 
Asiatic  Tyranny  and  embrace  the  world,  is  left  headless. 
For  of  the  Royal  house  I  am  the  last  representative.  I 
foresee  a  world  deluged  with  blood  when  I  shall  be 
gathered  to  my  fathers.  I  would  die  to-day,  and  with 
joy,  were  I  sure  that  my  child  is  alive,  were  I  sure  that  I 
could  recover  her." 
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"Your  Majesty,"  I  said,  "set  all  your  fears  at  rest. 
Your  child  is  alive  and  well.  She  is  of  a  spirit  as  admir- 
able as  her  form  is  without  blemish,  and  her  countenance 
of  a  most  radiant  beauty — a  royal  creature,  in  truth,  if 
ever  there  were  such  on  the  earth."  . 

Taking  up  the  tale  then  where  Elliot  had  left  off,  I 
related  my  coming  to  Don  Henrico's  house  and  what 
followed,  and  afterwards  how  we  had  recovered  the  person 
of  Lenore,  and  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  we 
had  left  her,  while  we  together  travelled  forward,  hoping 
to  come  into  his  presence.  As  I  continued  to  speak  I  saw 
a  change  in  the  countenance  of  the  King.  Something  in 
my  manner,  eyes,  face,  or  in  the  inflections  of  my  voice, 
caused  him  to  perceive  or  to  suspect  the  feeling  with 
which  I  regarded  Lenore. 

"Who  are  you  yourself?"  he  asked.  His  voice  was 
hard  and  unemotional.  All  the  King  was  so  apparent  in 
him,  as  he  put  this  question,  that  instinctively  I  rose  to  my 
feet. 

"  My  name,  your  Majesty,"  I  'said,  "  is  Gerald  Pierce  de 
Lacy.  I  was  born  in  Ireland.  Beyond  that  my  biography 
is  so  strange  that,  were  I  to  tell  it,  no  man  would  credit 
me  with  speaking  the  truth.  Pardon  me,  your  Majesty,  I 
shall  serve  you  faithfully  in  any  capacity  in  which  it  may 
please  you  to  employ  me,  but  my  biography  is  a  mystery, 
and  a  mystery  it  must  remain ." 

His  eyes  seemed  to  search  me  through  and  through, 
and  then  to  give  up  the  quest,  puzzled  and  baffled. 

"  So  be  it,"  he  said.  He  turned  from  me  and  summoned 
his  officers. 

"  Let  the  White  Hound  be  ready,"  he  said.    "  I  go  forth 
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myself,  and  on  the  instant.  To  you,"  he  added,  addressing 
one  by  name, "  I  commit  the  care  of  Gerald  Pierce  de  Lacy. 
He  is  my  friend  ;  treat  him  as  such.  You  shall  accompany 
me,"  he  added,  turning  to  Elliot. 

He  gave  other  orders,  which  need  not  be  set  down  here ; 
all  delivered  with  great  rapidity  and  in  curt,  resonant 
sentences,  but  with  an  impressive  pause  between  each. 
His  voice  was  full  and  sonorous,  his  attitude,  air,  and 
manner  more  high,  commanding,  and  imperative  than  I 
could  have  Imagined  after  that  private  colloquy  in  which 
he  had  exhibited  so  much  simple  human  feeling. 

Shortly  after  he  left,  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  the 
person  to  whose  charge  I  had  been  committed. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "you  may  command  me  in  anything." 

"  If  that  be  so,"  I  replied,  "  lead  me  where  I  can  witness 
the  flight  of  the  White  Hound,  and  as  far  as  possible 
observe  how  the  King  fares." 

"  Follow  me,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   APPROACH   OF   THE   IMPERIAL   FLEET 

Presently  we  entered  an  archway  in  the  western  cliff- 
wall  of  the  city,  and  thence  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs  cut 
in  the  living  rock.  At  the  first  landing  we  came  upon  a 
long  gallery  with  windows  looking  into  the  city,  but  my 
guardian  still  ascended  and  I  followed.  We  passed  several 
such  galleries  till  we  reached  the  last  landing  and  walked 
along  the  gallery  which  gave  upon  it.  From  the  em- 
brasures I  caught  glimpses  of  the  wonderful  city  and  could 
perceive  that  we  were  moving  towards  the  gates. 

"  Is  this  vast  retreat,"  I  asked,  "  natural  or  artificial  ? " 
"For  the  most  part,  artificial/'  he  replied.  "Long 
before  his  Majesty  struck  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
he  discovered  here  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  so  deep  and 
wide  that  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  roofing  it  over 
and  so  constructing  for  himself  a  safe  and  secure  retreat 
whence  he  might  wage  war  on  the  Tyrants  of  the  Earth. 
Afterwards,  as  you  may  perceive,  he  mined  the  mountains 
on  both  sides  so  as  to  extend  the  floor  of  his  city,  and 
supply  space  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  his  people. 

"He  is  a  great  man,"  I  said  fervently. 
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We  reached  a  point  situated  just  above  the  gate  of  the 
city.  I  could  see  below  me,  that  foaming  and  boiling 
torrent  and  that  promontory  where  Elliot  and  myself  lay 
yesterday.  Far  away  to  northward  I  could  see  the  plains 
stretching  away  till  on  the  far  horizon  they  seemed  to 
mingle  with  snow.  Southwards  nothing  was  visible  but 
snowy  uplands  terminating  in  that  fiery  mountain.  On 
my  right  I  saw  a  glacier  between  lofty  hills,  and  beyond 
the  glacier  one  solitary  white  mountain  which  commanded 
the  glacier  and  the  ravine ;  westwards  there  was  a  great 
stretch  of  rugged  ground  ending  in  the  sea  which  glittered 
like  quicksilver  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away. 

My  host  now  left  me,  saying  that  he  would  return  im- 
mediately.    I  never  saw  him  again. 

I  looked  away  to  the  north-east,  hoping  to  see  there  the 
fast-flashing  wings  and  shining  form  of  the  royal  cruiser, 
returning  with  Lenore.  My  attention,  however,  was 
diverted  to  something  alive  and  in  motion,  towards  the 
north.  There  I  saw  innumerable  little  glitterings  and 
flashes  as  of  coloured  flame,  such  a  play  of  colour  as  if  an 
infinite  number  of  winged  things  disported  themselves 
upon  the  far  horizon.  Simultaneously  there  arose  behind 
me,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  King's  city,  a  swelling  hum  and 
roar  as  of  men  running  and  in  agitation,  and  strong  voices 
of  command  delivered  through  trumpets,  the  rumble  of 
wheels,  and  the  clanking  and  clashing  of  innumerable 
machineries.  The  play  of  colour  on  the  northern  horizon 
grew  more  clear  and  brilliant,  the  vibratory  motions  more 
distinct.  Something  there  was  approaching,  and  what 
approached  seemed  about  to  fill  the  northern  sky. 
Suddenly  the  conviction  started  into  my  mind.     "  This  is 
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the  Imperial  fleet  bearing  down  upon  us,  the  King's  secret 
having  been  discovered.  We  are  about  to  be  besieged, 
while  the  King  and  Lenore  are  yet  abroad.  In  all  the 
round  world  there  is  no  other  harbour  or  covert  for  her  and 
him,  save  this ;  and  now  from  this  they  are  cut  off." 

I  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  approaching  fleet,  which 
was  like  the  boom  of  vexed  oceans.  Three  ships  flew 
high  in  air,  one  of  greater  size  and  splendour  than  the 
others.  This  was  plainly  the  ship  of  the  Admiral.  His 
trumpeted  directions,  now  audible,  dominated  the  thunder 
of  the  fleet.  The  rest  flew  low  in  what  at  this  distance 
looked  like  a  compact  column.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle, 
that  advance  of  the  Imperial  navy,  such  its  splendour  and 
speed,  and  suggestion  not  only  of  power  but  of  discipline. 
I  could  see  the  column  alter  its  formation  in  obedience  to 
trumpeted  cries  from  the  zenith. 

I  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  whence  Lenore  and 
the  King  were  due  to  arrive.  Still  I  saw  nothing,  but  as 
my  eyes  sought  the  zenith,  I  beheld  there  a  winged  form, 
as  white  as  the  snow  of  one  night,  but  more  like  intensely 
white  fire  than  snow,  such  was  the  glow  of  an  interior 
vitality  and  power  with  which  it  was  charged.  The  wings 
flashed  and  flashed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  It  was 
a  ship  of  war  of  the  most  superb  description  and  flew 
straight  upon  the  Imperialist  navy.  It  was  the  White 
Hound  returning. 

The  Imperial  commander,  whose  example  was  followed 
by  his  whole  fleet,  now  wheeled  seeking  to  gain  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air,  and  get  upon  a  level  with  his  oncoming 
foe.  One  spiral  circuit  they  had  completed  and  were  com- 
mencing   the    second,    when    high    above    all,    sublime, 
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dominant,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place,  hovered  the  King. 
What  a  moment  must  that  have  been  for  the  mighty 
exile,  the  despoiled,  the  hunted,  the  fugitive.  For  nine- 
teen long  years  he  had  been  day  and  night  building  up 
here  a  power  fit  to  cope  with  his  conquerors.  And  now 
the  overweening  pride  and  arrogance  of  this  Imperialist 
commander  who  came  hither  to  root  out  and  destroy  the 
retreat  of  English  outlaws — possibly  with  much  the  same 
feelings  as  those  of  boys  about  to  smother  in  smoke  and 
flame  a  nest  of  wasps — had  given  the  great  exile  an  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  a  terrible  revenge. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  him,  while  a  wild  medley  of 
trumpet-clamours  and  clangoring  arose  ceaselessly  from 
the  Imperialists.  Xow  from  where  he  hovered  right  above 
the  Admiral,  he  discharged  without  intermission  what 
seemed  lightnings  straight  down.  It  was  like  a  quick 
succession  of  stabs,  light  here  taking  the  place  of  steel. 
The  Admiral  shook  and  wavered  with  every  stroke,  beat 
his  wings,  more  and  more  feebly,  a  vain  agitation,  im- 
potently  convulsive.  Then  he  collapsed,  and,  whirling 
wildly  with  his  wings,  fell  prone  to  earth  with  a  crash  the 
echoes  of  which  rolled  through  the  hill. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

BESIEGED   BY   THE   TYRANTS 

Blended  with  the  scream  of  the  falling  wretches,  a 
howl  of  rage  rose  suddenly  from  the  whole  fleet — of  rage, 
by  no  means  of  fear  or  alarm,  for,  still  ascending,  the 
warships  of  the  Tyranny  wheeled  upwards  in  their  mighty 
circuits  in  order  to  get  on  even  terms  with  their  foe.  He 
from  his  place  of  vantage,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
fire,  which  always  fell  short,  sent  down  his  destructive 
lightnings  into  his  foes.  Five  ships  in  all  besides  the 
Admiral's  he  destroyed  before  his  position  became  unten- 
able, for  the  Imperialists  in  their  vast  orbits  climbed  fast, 
and  the  rarefaction  of  those  upper  airs  forbade  a  corre- 
sponding ascent  on  his  part.  Then,  as  they  almost  seemed 
to  surround  him  in  their  multitudes,  he  escaped  by  a 
masterly  manoeuvre.  Darting  rapidly  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  great  circle  which  they  wheeled,  and  at  a  point 
which,  though  in  the  very  midmost  of  the  encompassing 
cruisers  was  too  far  for  the  fire  of  any  one  of  them  to  take 
effect,  he  half-closed  his  wings  and  dropped  sheer  down 
till  he  almost  touched  the  earth,  where,  with  suddenly 

expanded  pinions,  he  arrested  the  fall.     Then  he  moved 
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forward  again,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  was  speeding 
with  more  than  an  eagle's  velocity  along  that  canyon  into 
which  Elliot  and  myself  had  looked  down  on  that  morning 
when  we  reconnoitred  the  King's  fastness.  Through  this 
the  White  Hound  sped  forward  like  a  flash  of  light. 
Then  at  the  point  where  the  canyon  gave  upon  the 
torrent-traversed  ravine  his  speed  diminished,  and  more 
gracefully  than  a  wheeling  seagull,  with  steady  wings  he 
curved  round  that  great  bluff  of  black  rock,  which  half 
closed  the  southern  entrance  of  the  ravine,  and  so  held  his 
way  to  the  gates.  On  what  we  may  call  the  quarter-deck 
there  was  a  tall  female  form,  clad  in  a  scarlet  mantle, 
standing  beside  the  King.  It  was  Lenore.  She  stood 
erect  and  fearless,  and  yet  gripped  the  taffrail  with  her 
left  hand  Well  I  knew  the  emotions  which  just  then 
agitated  that  noble  heart.  She  was  agitated  surely,  per- 
haps terrified  by  all  that  work  of  destruction  which  she 
had  just  witnessed,  alarmed  and  amazed  by  these  strange 
sights  and  sounds.  But  the  royal  soul  within,  if  with  an 
effort,  controlled  the  tumult  of  natural  passion. 

Of  the  Imperialist  fleet  I  perceived  that  in  obedience 
to  orders  trumpeted  from  some  new  source  of  authority  a 
full  third  had  followed  exactly  in  the  King's  line  of  flight, 
that  is  to  say,  had  dropped  with  half-folded  wings  to  the 
earth,  or  near  it,  and  thus  gave  chase,  winging  their  way 
in  his  wake  along  the  great  canyon.  The  rest  flying  aloft 
followed  also  in  pursuit.  Above,  behind,  and  on  either 
side  they  gave  chase.  From  their  motions  I  could  see 
that  they  felt  sure  now  that  he  would  not  escape  them. 
The  noise  of  their  wings  as  they  came,  and  the  hurtling  of 
displaced  air  was  beyond   any  sound   that   I    have  ever 
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heard ;  the  hum  of  the  fast-driven  machinery,  for  every 
ship  went  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  was  strangely  musical. 
If  I  must  make  a  comparison,  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a 
million  of  mighty  organs  playing  their  loudest,  and  with 
all  stops  unloosed.  And  still  above  that  mighty  music 
and  that  Titanic  harping,  clear  and  dominant  like  some 
strong  treble,  sounded  intermittently  the  trumpeted  orders 
of  him  who  now  commanded  the  Imperial  fleet,  borne 
far  aloft  in  his  aerial  ship,  scarce  seen  in  blue  air. 

Now  I  heard,  as  if  beneath  my  feet,  the  clash  and 
clanking  of  chains  and  the  roar  of  wheels  grinding  metallic 
floors.  I  knew  that  the  curtain  of  seeming  cliff  was  being 
uprolled  and  the  mighty  interior  gates  flung  backward  to 
give  access  to  the  King.  In  a  moment  these  sounds  were 
repeated,  the  down-rolling  barriers  were  shut  against  the 
foe,  the  curtain  of  seeming  cliff  let  fall. 

Following  in  his  track  about  a  score  of  Imperial  cruisers 
had  entered  the  great  canyon.  Double  that  number  was 
bound  to  follow,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  a  certain 
trumpet-call  sent  down  from  the  Imperialist  Vice- Admiral 
where  he  wheeled  and  hovered,  scarce  seen,  in  blue  air. 
He,  knowing  well  that  the  Kings  fastness  was  near  at 
hand,  evidently  feared  an  ambush,  and  bade  some  forty  of 
the  cruisers  who  were  in  chase  of  the  King  not  to  enter, 
but  to  soar  above  the  canyon,  which  they  did. 

Then  upon  those  doomed  ships  which  still  followed  in 
the  King's  traces,  broke  forth  the  destroying  lightnings 
of  the  men  who  lay  in  garrison  behind  that  grey  cliff.  In 
an  instant  with  a  sharp  clang  the  windows  flew  open,  the 
slender  brazen  tubes  like  burnished  gold  darted  forth,  and 
the  lightning  torrents  were   loosed.     The  pursuers,  such 
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was  their  velocity,  could  not  check  their  speed  nor  yet 
diverge  from  their  line  of  motion.  Not  one  of  those 
cruisers  emerged  whole  from  that  storm  of  white  light. 
All  one  by  one  struck  the  bluff  with  a  sharp  crash,  and 
fell  into  the  deep  and  black  lagoon  which  lay  at  its  feet. 
Their  fall,  of  course,  I  could  not  see,  but  I  heard  the 
crashings  in  quick  succession  as  their  charred  hulls  were 
dashed  against  the  granite  wall. 

The  Kings  secret  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  one. 
In  full  view  of  the  Imperialist  commander,  the  cliff-like 
curtain  had  been  uprolled,  and  through  it  the  captain  of 
the  English,  the  great  insurgent,  the  chief  of  the  world's 
outlaws,  had  been  seen  rushing  into  his  subterranean 
stronghold.  From  somewhere  behind  and  below  me  I 
heard  a  great  glad  shout  of  human  voices  and  a  clapping 
of  innumerable  hands.  It  was  the  English  rejoicing  over 
the  safe  return  of  the  King,  and  the  ruin  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  foe.  The  rumour  too  had  already  doubt- 
less gone  abroad  that  the  King's  only  child,  their  future 
Queen,  was  in  his  company,  and  was  now  safe  in  their 
midst. 

To  that  jubilant  shouting  now  succeeded  a  confused,  low, 
but  immense  murmur  of  voices.  I  knew  its  significance. 
These  people  were  aware  that  their  retreat  had  been 
discovered,  that  their  eruptions  and  forays,  extending  far 
and  wide  over  the  whole  earth,  had  come  to  an  end  ;  that 
from  this  day  forth  they  and  their  King  would  be  block- 
aded or  besieged,  and  that  all  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
engineering  skill  of  the  empire  would  be  brought  into 
play  for  their  extermination.  Suddenly  a  trumpet-call, 
stern,  imperative,  and  menacing,  rang  through  these  vast 
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halls,  areas,  and  corridors,  and  there  ensued  an  intense 
silence.  In  that  silence  a  voice  sounded.  It  seemed 
human,  yet  in  volume  and  power  might  be  likened  to  the 
voice  of  a  Titan.  On  such  occasions  the  royal  edicts  were 
delivered  through  a  speaking-tube  which  possessed  mar- 
vellous properties,  magnifying  the  human  voice  a 
hundredfold. 

"  Attend  all,"  said  the  voice.  "  The  King  speaks." 
An  intense  silence  succeeded,  made  all  the  stranger  by 
the  continuance  of  those  unearthly  clamours  and  clangor- 
ings  from  without,  where  the  eagles  and  vultures  of  the 
Tyranny  wheeled  and  hovered  before  the  delivery  of  their 
final  assault.  Crossing  a  corridor  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  I 
stood  at  an  embrasure,  breast-high,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  interior,  now  thronged  with  a  vast 
multitude.  Far  away  at  the  hall's  end  stood  the  solitary 
figure  'of  the  King.  The  sloping  and  ascending  floor  of 
the  city  provided  him  where  he  stood,  with  a  certain 
natural  eminence.  Now,  hoarse  indeed,  but  strong,  vibra- 
tory, and  instinct  with  energy  and  purpose,  rang  forth  the 
King's  voice.  He  either  disdained  or  knew  that  he  had 
no  need  of  any  artificial  means  of  adding  power  to  his 
natural  accents.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  a  sublime  but 
pathetic  figure ;  the  man  who  alone  resisted  the  World- 
Tyranny,  the  hope,  the  pride,  and  the  trust  of  all  who 
would  be  free  ;  Liberty's  last  champion ;  a  spirit  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable,  and  yet — a  stranger  to  all 
happiness,  because  a  stranger  to  all  personal  love  and 
affection.  Some  one  has  written,  "The  wise  lack  love, 
and  those  who  love  lack  wisdom." 
Amid  that  silence  the  King  spoke — 
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"  My  people,"  he  said,  "  I  have  recovered  and  brought 
hither  in  safety  my  only  child,  your  future  Queen,  Lenore, 
born  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  our  late  consort, 
during  the  evil  time  which  succeeded  the  fatal  battle  of 
Palambo.  To  this  day  she  has  been  marvellously  pre- 
served. A  word  concerning  another  matter.  The  situ- 
ation of  this  our  stronghold  has  been  discovered  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Tyranny.  Their  ships  are  present  in 
great  numbers,  and  will  strongly  assault  us  ere  long.  In 
the  events  which  will  presently  befall  I  may  perish,  but 
you  will  know  whom  then  to  obey.  As  you  have  obeyed 
me,  I  charge  you,  obey  my  only  child,  Lenore." 

Cries  of  "  Long  live  the  King  !"  now  arose,  followed  by 
cries  of  "  Long  live  Lenore  ! " 

Again  the  King's  voice  resounded,  issuing  a  variety  of 
clear,  strong,  emphatic  commands,  addressed  both  to  the 
non-combative  and  the  combative  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  having  reference  to  their  behaviour  during  the 
coming  struggle.  Indeed,  the  delivery  of  these  commands, 
as  well  as  of  that  speech,  hardly  occupied  more  time  than 
I  have  taken  in  the  recital.  Everything  was  brief,  hurried, 
abrupt,  almost  passionate.  The  enemy  was  at  the  gates ; 
it  was  no  time  for  ceremonial  eloquence. 

I  returned  to  that  singular  watch-tower,  and  looked 
around.  The  Imperialist  squadron  was  hovering  far  aloft, 
evidently  awaiting  orders  from  their  commander,  w^hose 
ship,  with  three  others  close  by,  was  stationary  at  a  still 
higher  altitude.  He  was  probably  consulting  with  his 
chief  subordinates. 

A  resolution  seemed  now  to  have  been  arrived  at.  One 
great  ship,  the  largest  and  probably  the  most  powerful  of 
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the  whole  fleet,  descended,  and  took  up  a  position  about 
a  mile  westward  from  the  fortified  canyon;  in  another 
moment  I  saw  something — I  could  not  tell  what — dart 
from  her  side.  Guessing  that  the  offensive  action,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  directed  against  those  who  had 
recently  wreaked  such  terrible  havoc  upon  the  Imperial- 
ists, my  gaze  was  almost  involuntarily  turned  in  their 
direction.  There  I  saw  a  missile  like  a  bright  javelin 
strike,  and  quiver  as  it  struck,  about  three  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  which  formed  the  eastern  side  of  the 
canyon,  therefore  just  above  the  garrison  who  occupied 
the  galleries,  passages,  and  chambers  with  which  it  had 
been  honeycombed  by  the  engineers  of  the  King.  In 
another  moment,  and  ere  it  had  ceased  to  quiver,  a  cloud 
rose  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  it  struck.  There  a 
portion  of  the  solid  rock  was  torn  up,  and  resolved  into 
dust  and  gravel,  revealing  a  cavity  of  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  yards  in  width  and  depth.  A  loud  cry  of 
delight  arose  from  that  ship  which  had  discharged  the 
formidable  missile.  That  cry  was  re-echoed  by  the  great 
host  far  aloft,  the  crews  of  the  Imperialist  navy. 
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Suddenly  in  the  opposing  cliff  of  the  ravine,  a  door 
flew  open  and  a  winged  pinnace  filled  with  men  shot  forth 
and  flew  across  the  hell  of  raging  waters,  towards  the  city 
gates ;  the  garrison  was  being  withdrawn  as  from  an  un- 
tenable position.  The  first  boat  safely  accomplished  the 
passage. 

Then  another  winged  creature,  dark  with  its  living 
freight,  sped  forth  but  failed  to  cross  the  river.  From 
above  white  lightning  flashed  down  upon  her  and  explosive 
missiles  similar  to  those  whose  terrible  power  I  had  just 
witnessed.  Pierced  by  a  hundred  strokes,  it  sank  into  the 
wild  waste  of  tormented  waters  which  raged  below.  The 
charred  hull  involved  in  the  whirling  anatomy  of  its  own 
blasted  wings,  was  submerged  and  again  up-lifted  to  the 
crest  of  some  yellow  surge,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  rapt 
beyond  my  sight. 

Now  torrents  of  white  fire  streamed  down  the  valley 
and  broke  into  seas  of  flame  around  the  hulls  of  the  Im- 
perialist cruisers  which  had  just  executed  that  work  of 

destruction.     The  stricken  ships  burned  and  blasted,  their 
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wings,  consumed  or  half-consumed,  tumbled  prone  to  earth 
or  fell  into  the  wild  torrent,  the  rest  retreated  swiftly  beyond 
range.  The  King  had  unmasked  against  the  Imperialists 
a  battery  which  commanded  the  whole  ravine.  It  was  in 
the  heart  of  that  solitary  mountain  which  I  have  referred 
to  and  which  rose  on  the  east  beyond  the  glacier.  Now  a 
bell  rang  in  the  canyon  and  a  third  boat,  laden  with  people, 
shot  safely  across  the  great  torrent.  That  Imperialist 
ship  which  had  been  heretofore  destroying  the  fortress 
but  was  now  for  some  time  quiescent,  shot  against  it  ex- 
plosive shafts,  without  success.  Owing  to  her  position  she 
was  outside  the  line  of  fire  from  the  mountain.  Some 
half-dozen  missiles  of  this  character  flashed  past  the  fleeing 
transport  innocuously,  and  plunged  into  the  torrent.  In 
the  torrent's  depths  they  exploded,  sending  up  mighty 
fountains  of  water  and  foam.  A  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth 
boat  now  succeeded  with  great  rapidity,  all  of  which,  with 
their  living  freight,  crossed  the  torrent  in  safety.  The 
seventh  boat,  which  was  over-crowded  and  flew  languidly, 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosive  arrow  which  fixed  amid- 
ships and  remained  so  stuck  and  quivering  for  a  few 
seconds  before  the  explosion.  Now  above  that  slope  of 
the  snow-clad  mountain  whence  I  had  seen  those  lightning- 
torrents  stream  forth,  there  hovered  three  of  the  Im- 
perialist cruisers  raining  down  explosive  bolts  which  soon 
converted  that  portion  of  the  mountain  into  a  scene  of 
black  ruin,  bursting  asunder  the  very  bowels  of  the  hill- 
side. The  garrison,  however,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  had 
made  good  their  retreat  before  the  shower  of  ruin 
had  fallen — returning  to  the  city  along  a  tunnelled  way. 
The   three    Imperialist    ships   continued   their   work    of 
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devastation  until  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  was  torn 
to  black  ruin,  and  the  great  battery  which  commanded  the 
gates  of  the  city  utterly  destroyed. 

Now  I  perceived  that  great  battle-ship  which,  with  its 
rock-rending  explosive  shafts,  had  driven  the  King's  men 
out  of  the  canyon,  approach  us  hoveringly  from  the  north. 
With  a  fluttering  movement  she  descended  into  the  ravine, 
hovering  downward  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Then  I  saw  a  sudden  glare,  heard  a  hissing,  the  sound  of 
an  impact,  and  then  the  noise  of  a  great  explosion.  The 
gate  of  our  subterranean  city  had  been  annihilated.  There 
in  the  cliff  side  the  gateway  yawned  black  above  the 
foaming  torrent,  square-shaped,  about  fifty  yards  in 
breadth  and  height.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  had  congre- 
gated towards  the  north  in  three  several  lines  one  above 
the  other,  witnesses  of  the  success  or  failure  of  this  ship 
which  had  ventured  up  to  the  very  portals  of  the  King,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  den  of  the  world-dragon.  A  cry  of  delight 
broke  from  the  whole  fleet  as  the  entrance  was  revealed,  and 
no  mishap  was  seen  to  follow  for  the  bold  Imperialist.  Then 
the  whole  side  of  the  ship  became  ablaze  with  light  while 
fleeting  straight  lines  like  the  track  of  hail  converged  to- 
wards the  black  gateway.  The  Imperialist  was  discharging 
great  numbers  of  gigantic  shells  charged  with  some  power- 
ful explosive,  through  the  entrance  and  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  I  heard  them  bursting  behind  me  with 
a  noise  like  continuous  thunder.  I  wTondered  that  amid 
the  uproar  I  distinguished  no  shrieks  and  cries  as  from 
mangled  men  and  terror-stricken  women. 

When  the  bombardment  ceased  the  ensuing  silence  was 
almost  as  terrible  as  the  preceding  thunders.     The  fleet 
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now  drew  nearer  in  obedience  to  a  new  order  trumpeted  from 
on  high,  while  the  assailing  ship  still  hovered  stationary 
in  the  midst  of  the  ravine,  just  above  the  foam  and  turmoil 
of  the  torrent  and  on  a  level  with  the  entrance.  Presently 
she  delivered  a  second  bombardment  even  more  terrible 
than  the  first.  I  could  hear  behind  me,  in  the  interior, 
the  clash  and  the  clatter  caused  by  the  ricocheting  of  great 
bombs  and  the  sound  of  the  accompanying  explosions  far 
off  or  near.  Of  these  shells  charged  with  dynamite  or  some 
more  powerful  explosive  some  seemed  to  burst  in  the  very 
neck  of  the  passage,  and  others  at  a  great  or  at  a  mean 
distance.  All  this  time  I  was  concerned  more  about 
Lenore,  I  confess,  than  for  all  the  King's  people.  As  I 
listened  to  that  continuous  crashing  thunder  which  reached 
me  from  behind  by  way  of  those  embrasures  set  in  the 
gallery,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  smallest  thing  that 
breathes  could  not  escape  alive  from  such  a  bombardment. 
The  exploding  shells  raked  the  city  from  end  to  end. 
How  I  longed  to  see  dart  from  any  quarter,  somewhere, 
somehow,  the  single  flash  which  would  precipitate  this 
proud  Imperialist  into  the  hell  of  waters  beneath.  .But 
no  such  flash  leaped  forth.  There,  at  her  leisure,  she 
shelled  the  King's  quarters,  raked  from  end  to  end  the 
great  city,  and  reduced  to  ruin  all  its  beauty  and  splendour. 
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When  I  looked  again  at  the  assailing  ship  I  perceived 
that  she  had  cast  gangways  from  her  deck  to  the  stone 
threshold  of  the  King's  ruined  gates,  and  that  eager  and 
excited  men  were  hurrying  across.  Simultaneously  the 
hubbub  and  tumult  of  voices  above  my  head  increased. 
Looking  upwards  I  perceived  that  hundreds  of  little 
winged  boats,  pinnaces  and  such  like  small  flying  craft, 
were  starting  from  the  great  cruisers  and  fluttering  down- 
wards. These  all  were  filled  with  men ;  their  faces  eager, 
excited,  joyful,  and  expectant.  Two  of  these  now  collided, 
and  in  the  collision  injured  their  machinery  so  that  the 
wings  could  not  act.  Both  whirled  downwards  while  their 
crews  raised  a  fearful  scream.  The  boats  as  they  fell  into 
the  torrent  were  in  a  moment  swept  out  of  sight.  The 
bombarding  ship,  now  emptied  of  nearly  all  her  crew, 
glided  up  the  ravine,  lifting  as  she  went.  Then  that 
flotilla  of  flying-boats,  bright  as  a  flock  of  humming-birds, 
formed  itself  into  a  single  line  stretching  away  towards 
the  west,  down  the  ravine  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

The  thought  of  plunder  was  plainly  uppermost  in  their 
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minds,  for  this  was  the  secret  haunt  of  the  great  world- 
pirate,  of  the  man  whose  swift  ships  had  been  for  years 
raiding  the  Earth.  Tales  no  doubt  had  circulated  amongst 
them  of  fabulous  amounts  of  treasure  stored  up  here  by 
the  great  insurgent.  Believing  that  the  King's  people  had 
been  utterly  destroyed  or  rendered  hors  de  combat  by  that 
terrible  bombardment,  every  man  now  in  the  Imperialist 
fleet  wished  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  nest  of  the  great 
pirate. 

As  each  of  those  flying-boats  reached  the  King's  thresh- 
old, the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the  pilot  and  one  or 
two  others,  leaped  lightly  ashore.  Such  was  the  alacrity 
of  the  men  and  the  skill  with  which  the  little  boats  were 
handled  that  the  disembarking  crews  succeeded  each  other 
with  great  rapidity.  Already  from  the  interior  I  could 
hear  the  clattering  feet  of  those  who  had  entered. 

Turning  back  I  stood  again  in  that  embrasure  and 
looked  down  into  the  city.  It  was  still  irradiated  with 
that  soft  and  beautiful  light  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, but  what  a  scene  did  that  light  now  reveal !  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  all  was  chaos,  ruin,  and  disin- 
tegration. The  beautiful  marble  flagways  which  bordered 
the  river  were  torn  up,  displaced,  and  scattered  abroad  or 
heaped  together  as  if  an  earthquake  had  been  at  work 
here.  The  choked  and  obstructed  river  foamed  and  leaped 
amongst  the  debris.  All  the  rows  of  pavilions  had  dis- 
appeared. The  great  pillars  stood,  gapped  and  scarred 
indeed,  but  undestroyed. 

Into  this  scene  of  confusion  a  multitude  of  men  con- 
tinued to  stream  surging  in  from  the  gates.  Many  paused 
wonder-stricken  as  they  looked  at  the  far-extending  rows 
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of  massy  pillars,  the  interminable  vista,  the  great  spaces 
and  the  desolation.  The  stillness  and  silence  too  sur- 
prised and  awed  them.  Some,  I  saw  by  their  faces,  were 
already  yielding  to  panic,  but  the  crowds  from  behind 
pressed  them  on.  The  auri  sacra  fames  drove  forward 
that  living  stream.  Some  one  raised  a  shrill  crv  in  a 
strange  tongue,  and,  as  if  with  a  new  impulse,  all  ran 
forward  swarming  over  the  heaps  of  confused  ruin  to 
which  the  great  hall  had  been  reduced.  Slowly,  owing  to 
the  obstructions,  the  Asiatic  hordes  rolled  in. 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  prior  to  the  bombardment,  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  had  been  withdrawn.  I  felt 
perfectly  certain,  too,  that  this  invading  multitude  would 
meet  suddenly  with  some  terrible  stroke  of  fate. 

Now,  somewhere,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sic  semper 
Tyrannis." 

Then  was  heard  a  dull  crash,  dull  not  owing  to  distance 
but,  as  it  were,  to  intervening  walls  or  barriers,  and  after 
that  a  mighty  continuous  roar,  swelling  and  gathering. 
Everything  had  now  grown  so  wild  and  weird,  that  I  was 
prepared  to  witness  miracles.  Suddenly  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff  opposite  to  me  a  dark  door  opened,  and  there  leaped 
to  light,  with  a  deafening  uproar  of  agitated  and  headlong 
waters,  a  foaming  and  rushing  river.  Through  a  hitherto 
barred  and  gated  tunnel  which  communicated  with  the 
upper  waters  of  the  torrent  in  the  ravine  the  King  had 
loosed  a  flood  of  destruction  upon  his  foes. 


CHAPTER   XLIV 

FALL    OF    THE    KING 

For  a  time,  during  which  one  might  count  ten,  the 
doomed  host  stood  still  as  statues,  struck  motionless  by 
that  awful  spectacle,  stupefied  with  terror,  all  eyes  bent 
on  that  mighty  river  gushing  there  from  its  square  estuary 
in  the  cliff  wall,  half-way  between  the  floor  and  the  roof. 
A  hundred  men  might  walk  abreast  under  the  arrowy 
flight  of  those  prone  waters  before  they  broke  in  flooding 
foam  and  liquid  fury  on  the  ground.  It  was  terrible  to 
see  the  looks  of  those  countless  white  faces  directed  so 
silently,  so  fixedly,  on  that  which  was  about  to  destroy 
them  all.  Then,  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  and  yet 
without  a  cry,  they  rushed  back  to  the  gates,  a  hurrying 
horde  of  raging  maddened  humanity,  lost  to  every  thought 
save  the  frantic  desire  of  self-preservation.  But  their 
efforts  to  escape  were  vain.  Wide  as  were  the  wide 
portals  of  the  city,  they  were  not  wide  enough  to  give 
vent  to  such  a  multitude  of  fugitives.  In  the  very  neck 
of  the  passage  those  who  seemed  as  if  about  to  make 
their  escape  were  overtaken,  captured,  and  huddled  and 
packed  together  by  the  insane  multitude  pressing  from 
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behind  and  on  each  side.  Beneath  me  I  could  hear  the 
lashing  of  the  waters  or  the  dull  impact  of  some  heavier 
wave  where  the  gigantic  torrent  broke  against  the  cliff 
wall.  Presently  the  agitated  flood  of  frothing,  convulsed 
waters  began  to  feel  the  level,  for  the  whole  floor  of  the 
city  sloped  toward  the  entrance,  and  began  to  roll  down- 
wards. Then  from  the  doomed  and  struggling  host  rose 
a  scream — shall  I  ever  forget  it  ? — soon  to  be  stilled  as 
the  descending  waters  swept  over  them  and  through  the 
portals.  What  a  sight  that  must  have  been  for  their 
aerial  hovering  brethren — when  through  the  gates  out- 
rolled  that  torrent  of  waters,  sweeping  forth  its  thousands 
of  human  beings,  and  delivering  them  to  the  mightier 
flood  which  raged  down  the  ravine. 

In  a  stupor  of  astonishment  I  gazed  at  the  flood  of 
foaming  waters.  Some  one  touched  me.  Turning  round 
I  saw  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  a  great  officer  of  State ; 
others  stood  near  him. 

"  Queen  Lenore,"  he  said,  "  commands  your  presence/* 

"  The  Princess,  surely  ?  "  I  said. 

"No,  the  Queen,"  he  replied.  "His  Majesty  is  no 
more.  He  was  slain  in  that  bombardment  while  super- 
intending the  retreat  into  the  second  city  of  the  last  of 
his  people  and  his  ships,  dying  gloriously  and  like  a  king. 
The  great  officers  of  State  are  swearing  allegiance  to 
Queen  Lenore,  who  has  nominated  you  to  be  a  member 
of  her  council.  Come  then  quickly,  for  great  things  are 
forward." 

We  descended  from  that  corridor  and  crossed  the  upper 
portion  of  the  city,  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
torrent.     I  now  perceived  that  in  the  opposite  wall  there 
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was  a  great  passage  traversed  by  a  double  track  of  rail- 
ways. By  this  we  entered  another  immense  hall  or 
chamber,  as  brilliantly  lighted  as  the  first,  and  crowded 
with  people  and  ships.  Few  besides  the  King  had  been 
slain  by  that  terrible  Imperialist  bombardment;  the 
hurricane  of  destruction  had  swept  past  innocuous.  That 
marvellous  man  had,  as  I  surmised,  shifted  into  the  pre- 
pared city  of  refuge  not  only  the  whole  of  the  population, 
but  also  all  his  cruisers,  built  or  half-built. 

This  second  city  was  a  vast  chamber  which  seemed  to 
stretch  away  into  infinite  distances  leading  towards  the 
south.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  I  could  see  the  gor- 
geous hulls  of  the  great  cruisers  and  their  burnished  sky- 
cleaving  pinions  now  at  rest,  and  folded  as  peacefully  as 
those  of  a  dove.  Upon  an  improvised  throne  beneath  a 
canopy,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hall,  sat  Lenore. 
She  was  pale  and  distraught,  alone  here  in  the  midst  of 
this  vast  multitude,  of  whom  she  had  no  knowledge  and 
to  whose  thoughts  she  had  no  clue.  She  turned  as  we 
entered,  and  when  our  eyes  met  they  flashed  with  plea- 
sure, and  a  glow  of  colour  suffused  her  pallid  cheek.  I 
saw  a  young  man  beside  her  whose  eyes  brightened  as 
they  met  mine  :  it  was  Frank  Elliot. 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  a  certain  great  officer, 
by  name  Arago,  had  been  by  the  Queen  nominated  her 
Viceroy  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  now,  through  his 
trumpeter,  uttered  a  rapid  succession  of,  to  me,  faintly 
understood  commands.  In  consequence  I  could  perceive 
the  women  and  children,  old  men  and  non-combatants 
generally,  separating  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  these 
latter,  the   fighting   men,  running   to   and    fro   in    what 
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seemed  to  be  a  confused  manner.  Presently,  however, 
they  formed  themselves  into  orderly  groups  or  regiments, 
moving  steadily  southwards.  Then  somewhere,  far  away 
in  the  same  direction,  I  heard  a  noise  like  distant  thunder. 
I  guessed  its  meaning.  The  southern  gates  were  thrown 
open.  Then  a  great  ship  rose,  spread  her  wings  and 
glided  southwards  through  the  air,  and  then  another  and 
then  a  third. 

Arago  turned,  and  kneeling  to  the  Queen,  said — 

"  Your  Majesty,  I  shall  soon  return,  having  annihilated 
your  foes." 

"  Nay,  I  go  too,"  she  said.  "  I  will  not  remain  here  in 
security  while  my  brave  people  are  fighting  my  battles." 

She  turned  to  me.  "  You  must  come  with  me,  Gerald. 
In  many  things  I  shall  need  your  counsel." 

Together,  Lenore  and  myself,  in  the  midst  of  a  retinue 
consisting  of  the  highest  officers  of  State,  followed  Arago 
to  his  ship  and  embarked. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  AWAKENING 

During  our  voyage,  or  rather,  our  aerial  flight  towards 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyranny,  we  met  with  no  traces 
of  an  Imperial  Fleet,  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  earth,  as  we  swept  over  its 
surface,  were  any  signs  toward  of  such  post-haste  and 
rummage  in  the  land  as  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
a  final  mobilization  of  the  enemy  was  taking  place. 
Evidence,  indeed,  there  was  of  riot  and  confusion,  chaos 
and  disorganization,  great  boomings  of  cannon  and  harry- 
ings  with  fire  and  the  sword :  but  it  was  strictly  local  and 
spasmodic,  and  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  vast 
system  of  repression,  which  men  called  the  Tyranny,  was 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  gear,  rather  than  to  any  well- 
concocted  plan  of  defence.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  the 
magnificent  reserve  fleet  of  the  Imperialists  had  been 
divided  into  two  portions :  one  proceeding  to  Central 
Africa,  to  stamp  out  a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
that  hot-bed  of  insurrection,  while  the  other  portion  had 
fallen  back  upon  Kootanga,  to  guard  the  great  heart  of 

the  Mongolian  Empire.     It  was  with  this  fleet  that  we 
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were  soon  to  be  in  the  death-grips,  and,  as  I  looked  around 
me  at  the  grave  determined  faces  of  the  British  captains, 
my  mind  misgave  me  little  as  to  the  issue.  Here,  at 
least,  I  was  sure  there  would  be  no  lack  of  heroic  daring, 
of  that  spirit  of  resolute  courage  which  had  prompted 
Nelson  to  clap  his  perspective  glass  to  his  sightless  eye, 
and,  in  an  earlier  age,  had  enabled  Sir  Richard  Grenville 

"To  fight  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  never  was  fought  before." 

To-day  England  would  again  expect  every  man  to  do 
his  duty:  and  my  heart  lightened  strangely  as  the  hour 
of  conflict  drew  nigh. 

The  heroic  death  of  Lenore's  father  in  the  very  moment 
of  victory  was  of  course  still  unknown  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  already  beginning  to  be  disheartened  at  the  in- 
numerable reports  of  widespread  disaffection  which  came 
posting  in  with  unnerving  rapidity.  Of  the  splendid 
fleet  which  had  been  dispatched  to  the  newly-discovered 
lair  of  the  great  World-Rebel,  the  Junta  of  the  Tyranny 
had  no  news;  nor  any  consolation,  save  the  old  fable  of 
the  footsteps  all  leading  to  the  lion's  den,  and  none  re- 
turning. To  the  free  English,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
destruction  of  that  great  Armada  was  a  present  danger 
removed  and  a  happy  augury  for  the  final  struggle ;  and 
I  began  to  feel  that  a  prompt  and  well-directed  blow  at 
the  central  stronghold  of  the  Tyranny  would  reveal  the 
rottenness  which  history  had  taught  me  was  inherent  in 
all  despotisms,  and  a  great  hope  took  possession  of  me 
that,  after  our  assault  had  been  delivered,  we  might  see 
the  Tyranny,  like  a  headless  and  eyeless  centipede,  relaxing 
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its  unclean  grasp  upon  the  prey  it  had  seized,  ere  the 
death-blow  fell.     My  hopes  were  more  than  realized. 

The  issue  was  not  long  in  doubt.  As  we  drew  near  to 
Kootanga  and  came  within  sight  of  some  of  the  enemy's 
vedettes,  skirmishing  round  the  outskirts  of  the  capital, 
our  fleet,  which  had  advanced  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
came  on  in  a  circle,  with  the  Royal  flag-ship  in  the  centre, 
and  drew  up  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  city. 
Kootanga,  so  far  as  I  could  see  its  gleaming  marble  roofs 
and  dazzling  white  buildings,  must  be  a  very  fine  city — 
large,  wealthy,  and  a  magnificent  city  to  sack.  At  either 
end  rose  two  large,  square,  tower-like  buildings,  which 
were  the  leading  vril-stations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  we  approached  the  southern  tower,  the  enemy's  fleet 
came  forth  to  give  us  battle,  and  in  a  moment  the  opposing 
hosts  were  wrapped  in  sheeted  flames.  Of  the  battle 
itself,  I  need  say  little.  The  tactics  adopted  by  Arago 
were  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the  late  King,  and 
they  were  rewarded  by  equal  success.  The  hail  of  fire 
which  the  defending  squadron  poured  upon  the  attacking 
fleet  seemed  to  fall  harmless  upon  their  ships  as  though 
quenched  by  a  resisting  atmosphere :  while  the  English 
forces  slowly  but  surely  buffeted  their  path  to  the  highest 
point  of  vantage,  whence  they  might  swoop  down  with 
irresistible  might  upon  the  foe.  Then  a  pause,  followed 
by  a  hoarsely-trumpeted  order,  and  the  avenging  fleet 
dashed  down  upon  the  enemy,  scattering  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion  on  every  side.  For  a  few  short  moments  the 
Imperialists  struggled  bravely  to  sustain  the  unequal 
conflict,  but  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Imperialist  Admiral's  flag-ship,  the  battle  became  a  rout. 
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Two  English  ships  then  dropped  down  upon  the  vril- 
stations,  and  took  possession  of  them  without  a  blow. 
Then  a  signal  flashed  along  the  line,  and  suddenly  a 
fanfare  of  trumpets,  followed  by  the  swelling  roar  of  a 
myriad  voices,  broke  the  awful  silence  that  succeeded 
the  capture  of  the  vril-stations.  A  British  cheer,  wildly 
given — but  more  expressive,  in  its  raucous  force,  of  the 
victory  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  over  the  slavery  of  the 
Yellow  Horror  than  the  clashing  of  mighty  cymbals  or 
the  beating  of  great  drums — tore  the  air.  It  was  finished. 
The  Imperial  City  had  yielded.  Lenore,  Queen  of  the 
Earth,  reigned  alone  and  undisputed. 

Calling  me  to  her  side,  she  bade  me  sit  at  her  right 
hand,  while  the  princes  and  potentates  of  her  vast 
dominions  came  thronging  to  the  Koyal  flag-ship  to  offer 
their  congratulations,  and  to  renew  their  vows  of  allegiance. 

"  It  is  to  you,  dear  Gerald,"  she  said  softly,  so  that  no 
ear  save  mine  heard  her,  "  that  I  owe  all  that  I  am  and 
have.  Unless  you  help  me  I  am  lost,  even  where  success 
crowns  me.  Stay  with  me  then,  dear  Gerald,  in  that 
position  to  which  you  alone  have  the  right  to  aspire." 
When  she  said  these  words,  softly,  with  eyes  downcast,  a 
deeper  colour  suffusing  her  queenly  features,  I  knew  that 
in  all  those  myriads  of  her  new  subjects  there  were  few 
upon  whom  she  could  lean  and  trust,  one  only  whom  she 
could  love.  As  I  sat  by  her  side,  in  that  triumphant 
moment,  next  to  her  the  most  important  figure  in  that 
strange  scene,  my  mind  seemed  suddenly  to  reel  under 
the  shock  and  my  senses  became  almost  dazzled.  A 
haunting  sense  of  the  unreality  of  my  experience  returned 
to  trouble  me  with  vague  forebodings  and  alarms.     That 
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curious  phenomenon  of  our  psychic  nature  was  upon  me, 
that  mocks  us  with  the  presentiment  that  the  scene  we 
are  now  enacting  is  but  the  shadow  of  some  clearer  scene 
we  have  enacted,  in  some  other  sphere  of  time  and  space, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  the  visions  of  the  night  that  partly  with- 
draw the  veil  from  the  forbidden  future.  "  Surely,"  I 
thought,  "  all  this  is  but  a  delusion  and  a  fleeting  dream. 
Soon  I  shall  awake,  to  find  myself  back  again  in  the 
prosaic  work-a-day  Europe  of  my  far-off  youth/'  Stronger 
and  stronger  grew  this  feeling,  rushing  upon  me  like  a 
devouring  flood,  so  that  my  eyes  grew  hazy  and  my  mind 
dim,  and  I  grasped  at  the  side  of  my  chair  to  prevent 
myself  from  falling.  Then  something  seemed  to  snap  in 
my  head  and  I  swooned  away. 

****** 
When  I  recovered  consciousness,  T  found  myself  lying 
on  the  green  sward  of  a  quiet  Irish  valley,  withdrawn 
once  again  into  my  native  sphere  of  time,  as  suddenly  and 
as  inexplicably  as  I  had  been  translated  from  it.  Around 
me  once  more  was  the  familiar  life  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and,  racking  my  brain  with  unutterable  torture, 
the  thought  grew  realizable  j  that  nevermore  should  I 
clasp  the  hand  of  my  lost  bride  Lenore,  of  that  rare  and 
radiant  maiden,  whom  I  had  loved  so  deeply  and  lost  so 
strangely  somewhere  on  the  high  seas  of  Time — seas  to  me, 
alas,  unvoyageable,  unpilotable,  even  unto  the  crack  of 
doom. 

THE    END 
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dramatic  effect." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

"Captain  W.  P.  Drury's  naval  skits  are  getting  as  well  known  as  Mr. 
Jacobs'  sketches  of  the  lower  stratum  of  sea-folk." — Literature. 

"  A  kindred  spirit  with  the  author  of  '  Soldiers  Three.'  " — The  Times. 


Uniform  with  the  above  have  appeared 

MANY   CARGOES. 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS. 


3s.  6d. 

SEA    URCHINS. 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS. 

3s.  6d. 

THE    MESS    DECK. 

By   W.   F.  SHANNON. 

3s.  6d. 
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From  Cromwell  to  Wellington : 

TWELVE  SOLDIERS 
Edited  by  SPENSER   WILKINSON 

WITH   AN    INTRODUCTION   BY 

N  FIELD-MARSHALL  LORD  ROBERTS,  V.C.,  K.P.,  Etc. 
With  Portraits  and  Plans.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii,  508,  price  10s.  6d. 

CROMWELL.     By  Lieut. -Colonel  Cooper-King  and  the  Editor. 
MARLBOROUGH.     By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 
PETERBOROUGH.     By  Major  F.  E.  Cooper,  R.A. 
WOLFE.     By  General  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 
CLIVE.     By  Colonel  F.  Adam,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  and  the  Editor. 
COOTE.     By  Lieut. -Colonel  S.  C.  Pratt,  R.A. 
HEATHFIELD.     By  Lieut. -Colonel  Adye,  R.A. 

ABERCROMBY.     By  Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel  a  Court.  fy / 

LAKE.     By  Major  E.  S.  May,  R.H.A. 

BAIRD.     By  Captain  Count  Gleichen,  Grenadier  Guards. 

MOORE.     By  Major  C.  B.  Mayne,  R.E. 

WELLINGTON.     By  Major-General  F.  Maurice,  C.B.,  R.A. 

"A  book  which  makes  admirable  and  instructive  reading,  is  concise  without  painful 
effort,  and  should  be  rewarded  by  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

From  Howard  to  Nelson : 

TWELVE  SAILORS 
Edited  by  JOHN  KNOX  LAUGHTON,  M.A.,  Etc. 

With  Portraits  and  Plans.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

HOWARD.     By  the  Editor. 

DRAKE.     By  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  G.  D.  Bedford,  K.C.B. 

BLAKE.     By  Captain  Montagu  Burrows,  R.N.,  Chichele  Professor 

of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
ROOKE.     By  Rear- Admiral  C.  C.  Penrose  Fitzgerald. 
ANSON.     By  Vice-Admiral  Albert  Hastings  Markham. 
HAWKE.     By  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  K.C.B. 
BOSCAWEN.     By  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  K.C.B. 
RODNEY.     By  Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton,  G.C.B. 
HOWE.     By  Rear- Admiral  T.  Sturges  Jackson. 
HOOD.     By  Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton,  G.C.B. 
ST.  VINCENT.     By  Vice-Admiral  Philip  H.  Colomb. 
NELSON.     By  Vice-Admiral  Philip  H.  Colomb. 

"The  blue  counterpart  of  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  admirable  red-bound  'From 
Cromwell  to  Wellington  '  in  every  way  deserves  to  rank  with  its  sister  volume;  and  no> 
higher  praise  could  be  given  to  any  book  of  the  kind." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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